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HE IMMENSE INCREASE IN THE EXPORT TRADE of the United 
States and the outlook for still greater exploitation of foreign 

markets for our products and manufactured goods, naturally attract: 
attention to the best methods of conducting the banking business to 
which this developing trade gives rise. International banking has 
become of greater importance. This is now carried on by banks and 
banking firms in the country, through foreign banking institutions, 
and through branches established abroad by private banking firms. 
Private banking firms of New York city have attained great impor- 
tance through their skill and experience in doing this kind of business. 
They have gradually grown into great prominence, because the field 
has been entirely unoccupied by any institution specially authorized 
by Congress or State authority to meet the demand. It has been a 
marked fact in the history of banking in the United States, that as 
business has demanded new facilities they have been furnished by 
private enterprise. When abuses grew up in banking the legislative 
function was appealed to by the people to regulate the business, and 
by degrees most of the banks in the country have been brought under 
the regulation of special laws. The legislation has, however, as a 
rule followed rather than preceded the development of the business. 

Now it is said in various quarters that a great international insti- 
tution should be authorized or chartered by Congress by which 
exporters can carry on their operations with greater facility and less 
expense. Such an institution would have branches in foreign coun- 
tries and in the outlying territories of the United States, and be pre- 
pared to give the credits that are required to cheaply effect the export 
of products and manufactures. | 

It is hardly possible that a charter which shall contain the proper 
powers and restrictions could be drafted and intelligently acted upon 
by Congress, without a careful investigation of the whole subject. 
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Such an investigation is necessary to show that an institution of this 
kind would be an improvement on the present methods of doing the 
business. There have as yet been no complaints that our exporters 
are put to unnecessary expense in their foreign dealings. It is probable 
that the competition among the private banking firms and banks 
reduces the charges made to a minimum, and there have been no 
serious failures to show that greater security is required. Still, there 
can be little doubt that an ably conducted Congressional investigation 
of the foreign trade of the country and its methods would throw much 
light on the subject, and might make much clearer the reasons for 
the exportation and importation of gold periodically, as well as show 
whether much of this movement could not be done away with by the 
adoption of other methods. It is possible that it might be shown that 
an international bank, with branches abroad, would have a very bene- 
ficial effect on the regulation of exchanges. Hitherto those who have 
advocated such an institution have seemed to have been guided by 
the model of the Bank of England or the old Bank of the United 
States. The methods of doing international business have very much 
changed since the days when the Bank of the United States flourished, 
and the Bank of England has no monopoly of the business between 
Great Britain and other countries. It is possible that savings could 
be made in the regulation of foreign exchanges, not only in the United 
States but also in other countries, by the establishment of an institu- 
tion for this especial purpose. From the large number of private 
firms and banks which now reap profit from this business, notwith- 
standing competition, it is probable that there is a possibility of effect- 
ing savings to the public by an international clearing-house in the 
same way as clearing-houses now effect savings in domestic exchange. 

The objection to the establishment of an international bank, when- 
ever of late years such an institution is proposed, arises from the fear 
that it would not be confined to the business for which it is ostensibly 
created but would be another competitor in the line of ordinary bank- 
ing. Before anything is done by Congress, a very careful investiga- 
tion of the whole subject of the foreign exchanges as now managed is 
absolutely necessary. Objections would undoubtedly arise from those 
who now do this business, and if there is no prospect of an improve- 
ment which would benefit and encourage the export trade of the 
country, the subject had better not be meddled with. Usually it is 
better for the trading public to let the bankers determine on needed 
improvements in banking machinery as necessity seems to call for 
them. It is time for the legal authorities to interfere when manifest 
abuses arise, or when the demand for revenue requires taxation to be 
imposed. There seems little likelihood that there will be any imposi- 
tion of tax under the provisions of the Constitution forbidding export 
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duties, and there has been as yet no complaint of any undue advan- 
tage taken of the public by those who now furnish banking facilities 
for foreign trade. 





FOREIGN LOANS IN THIS COUNTRY will probably take time to 
secure the standing of permanent investments. Although there is 
plenty of surplus capital here, yet there is in prosperous times abun- 
dant opportunity to invest it at home. The industrial development 
of the United States is now in a transition stage when there are large 
sums required to effect the changes, and when the improvements to 
be made promise large profits within short periods of time. There 
are few foreign countries where public credit is as great or greater 
than in this country. The credit of many of the States, cities and 
municipalities is much superior to that of most foreign States, and in 
many cases equal to that of the Federal Government. The legal 
status of domestic loans is well understood, as well as their taxable 
standing. ‘There need be no surprises after investment as there was 
when an income tax was deducted from the interest on the British 
Exchequer bills purchased a month or two since in New York. 

Before foreign loans will secure the same standing on our ex- 
changes as domestic investments, the people generally must become 
more accustomed to them, so that they can be everywhere as freely 
used as collateral as are the domestic stocks and bonds. The formal- 
ities required in transferring foreign securities from hand to hand 
and the legal remedies for defects in observing these formalities must 
be understood. In many countries there is more red tape about this 
than Americans might at first take kindly to or are accustomed to 
here. At first this market may accept short-time securities more 
readily than the longer investments. The same disinclination to long 
risks may be observed in the history of the loans of the United States. 
In the early days it was more easy for the Government to borrow on 
Treasury notes running one, two and three years than it was on bonds 
running longer to maturity. Of course in funding operations long 
bonds were taken at a very early date but not when money was ori- 
ginally borrowed. The same thing was noticeable at the time of the 
Civil War. It was easier to float Treasury notes, certificates, 7-30 notes, 
etc., than it was to place the long bonds. When the funding of this 
floating debt became necessary then bonds were more freely taken. 
The great credit of the United States. in floating the Spanish war 
loan was even greater than it appeared, in that long bonds were freely 
accepted, in the face of the uncertainty as to the length or the result 
of the war. Capitalists may be willing to loan money to a nation 
just going into a war the magnitude of which cannot be foreseen, if 
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they have the privilege of drawing out in a year or so. When the 
war has eventuated they may be willing to fund into longer securities. 

It is rather novel to hear it stated that a foreign loan payable in 
dollars would be more readily accepted here than one payable in 
pounds sterling. Formerly the pound sterling was considered the 
most desirable basis of international loans. But this change of the 
statement is correct owing to the superior position of this country as 
a loaning nation. In loans of the British Government, the capitalists 
are offered the very cream of foreign securities. These will probably 
be taken without any special guaranty by financial institutions here. 
But when it comes to other foreign loans, the securities will probably 
have to be vouched for by some syndicate or institution here, through 
which sales can be effected and interest calculated and paid. It 
must also be remembered that the extensive investments in all kinds 
of foreign government securities, if it should ever become a habit 
here, would very much enlarge the work of the State Department, 
in persuading slow and poor governments to meet their liabilities. 
There would be frequent use of the navy to enforce demands. At 
least this has been the experience of England, France and Germany, 
whose citizens have gone extensively into foreign loans. 
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THE LAPSE OF THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY has postponed 
the construction of an oceanic canal between the Alantic and Pacific, 
but the delay will perhaps prove a blessing in disguise. The Nica- 
ragua route has been pressed by its advocates with so much persist- 
ence and force that the public have been led to believe that there was 
some sort of implied obligation that if an inter-oceanic canal were 
constructed by the Government of the United States, this route was 
necessarily to be selected. In fact there seems to accompany the 
public sentiment in favor of the canal a similar sentiment that this 
route alone could be chosen, and it appears to be almost un-American 
to suggest that the Panama route might be better. The connection 
of the French with the Panama scheme, and that a foreign company 
might be benefited by the purchase of their existing rights, of course 
arouses the hostility of those who think Government favors should be 
dispensed at home. | 

No one as yet appears to know what are the real conclusions of 
the commission appointed to examine the comparative advantages and 
cost of the construction of the canal by the different routes. The 
report so far as given out appears to have favored the Nicaragua 
route. But it has been intimated, since the adjournment of Congress 
and the failure of the treaty, that strong arguments in favor of the 
Panama route may be deduced from the report of the commission, 
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when it is finally made to the President. In fact, it begins to look as 
if much of the indifference to the success of the treaty displayed in 
the Senate may have been due to the consciousness that there was no 
desire to commit the country irrevocably, as would have been the case 
if the treaty had been ratified, to the Nicaragua route. Part of the 
opposition to the treaty was perhaps the result of aversion on the part 
of railroad interests to the construction of any canal, but some of it 
was probably due to the consciousness that Nicaragua might prove to 
be the inferior route. 

If a canal is to be constructed every one wants it to be a success. 
It has-probably become apparent.to many that if the canal should be 
constructed through Nicaragua, there would be a good outlook for the 
subsequent compietion of the Panama canal, and that the superiority of 
the latter route for commerce generally would deprive the Nicaragua 
canal of much business and profit. On the other hand, were the 
United States to select the Panama route and finish that canal, it is 
probable that no Government or private company would ever under- 
take to utilize the Nicaragua route. 

The failure of the treaty will give time for the information gathered 
by the Inter-Oceanic Canal Commission to be laid before the public. 
The people of the United States, while no doubt in favor of a canal, 
will not care to have this bias of public opinion to be used in favor of 
the scheme which is most difficult, least advantageous to commerce 
and most expensive. Which this is the full report of the commission 
will probably show. | | 
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THE INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITORS was proposed in a com- 
munication published in the last issue of the MAGAZINE, the plan 
being somewhat different from the ones usually suggested. Banks 
that are carefully managed feel reluctant to contribute to a safety 
fund for insuring depositors in banks that are recklessly managed. 

The suggestions made in the April number of the BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE by Mr. CHARLES T. RAYMOND appear to contemplate the 
formation of a mutual insurance company among the banks to guar- 
autee the safety of deposits, a reserve fund to be provided by assess- 
ments on the banks in proportion to their capital. In support of the 
feasibility of his plan, Mr. RAYMOND cites the successful experience 
of mutual fire insurance companies. Although the conditions are 
essentially different in the case of banks, in some things the results 
would be similar. If banks are to assume responsibility for each other, 
they would be interested in seeing that every precaution was taken to 
insure safety, as the fire insurance companies do, and they would 
insist on careful inspection and. management. 
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Whatever may be thought of the practicability of insuring bank 
depositors, any plan that would tend to improve the management of 
the banks, either by more frequent and thorough inspection or other- 
wise, is worth considering. In addition to the supervision by the 
State and Federal authorities, limited supervision and control are 
already exercised through clearing-house associations with manifestly 
beneficial results. 

At first sight it would seem that the absolute prevention of bank 
failures is wholly desirable, but a careful examination of the subject 
may qualify this opinion. If only the weak and rotten banks failed, 
their extinction would be a cause for congratulation; and, besides, 
the occasional failures of banks has a tendency to make depositors 
more careful, as well as to increase the watchfulness of those who 
direct other institutions. But on the other hand the failure of a bank 
works serious injury to a business community, and not infrequently 
the failure of a weak concern causes a run on a really solvent bank 
and leads to its suspension. 

If the banks of the country or of any State or district should decide 
to put in force a system of mutual insurance, they could devise some 
effective means of quietly forcing unsound institutions into liqui- 
dation. 

The idea of insuring bank depositors has never commended itself 
to bankers generally, and it is usually regarded as chimerical. But 
it is probable that many of the inventions now in common use were 
similarly regarded a few years ago. It took the banks of New York 
a long time to find out that there was a better way to settle their 
balances than by lugging bags of coin around to each other, and it is 
not impossible that in the future some plan may be devised whereby 
the waste involved in the shipment and reshipment of gold between 
nations will be similarly obviated. . 

_ Proposals for taxing all banks to provide a safety fund to secure 
depositors are objectionable ; but if the banks in any particular local- 
ity desire voluntarily to make contributions to a fund for this purpose, 
they certainly have a right to do so. Their experiment would be 
watched with much interest. 

Good management is the best protection that depositors can have, 
and this is realized in Mr. RAYMOND’s plan, which would undoubt- 
edly operate in one direction to promote better banking, by securing 
rigid inspection from the insurance company. Would it, on the other 
hand, tend to make people careless in selecting banks as depositories, 
knowing that they were at least sure to get their money back anyway? 
And would this also in turn encourage reckless banking ? i 

The conclusion of most people who have studied the question seems 
to be that the insurance of bank depositors is a matter that is not so 
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easy as appears at first sight; but that it is entirely impracticable has 
not been shown. 

Mr. RAYMOND contemplates insuring depositors only, but it is 
interesting to note that the banks in Boston are agitating the matter 
of insuring stockholders also against loss by failures and assessments. 
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THE AMOUNT OF GOLD IN THE TREASURY has been steadily 
increasing, until in April it exceeded in amount not only any sum 
held at any previous date, but was also greater than any stock of 
gold held at any other reserve point in the world. The other chief 
reserves of gold are held by the State banks of France, England, 
Germany, Austria and Russia. That the great reserves which 
uphold not only the financial prosperity of each country, but interna- 
tional commerce as well, are practically in the hands of the ruling 
authorities shows how intensely the ideas of Government are absorbed 
in the problem of maintaining order and tranquillity by means of 
favorable monetary conditions. Notwithstanding the continuance of 
great military armaments in most civilized countries, it seems as if 
the time had arrived when the efforts of the soldier will henceforward 
be secondary to those of the financier. Formerly great kings and 
rulers accumulated in places of safe-keeping treasures, which they 
took from their people, and only expended them under circumstances 
of military necessity. These treasures, needed at all times to stimu- 
late productive energies, were prevented from exercising their salu- 
tary influence in times of peace, and when their expenditure was 
forced only effected a very small proportion of the benefits they might 
have conferred. Poured out spasmodically and without method, 
they raised prices and unsettled all markets. Statesmen now see the 
necessity of cultivating the happiness and welfare of the masses of 
the people by giving the fullest scope to their industrial activity. 
The old adage that ‘‘ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do,” has been exemplified on the largest scale by the experience of 
nations whose financial prosperity has been neglected by the govern- 
ing powers. Tyranny and despotism have been credited with the 
suffering and bloodshed that have attended popular revolutions. 
Ignorance of financial principles has had far more to do with the fail- 
ure of government than the despotic instincts of rulers. 

The great majority of mankind would be perfectly contented were 
they furnished the occupation that secured them the means of living 
easily, whatever the form of their government. On the other hand, 
under governments based on forms recognized as free and popular, 
there is great danger of popular discontent, if financial conditions are 
suffered to become unfavorable. Even in this country, the success 
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of a party or administration consists in its ability to direct the finan- 
cial conditions so as to prevent the recurrence of financial distrust and 
the consequent industrial idleness. That this has been a department 
of politics too much neglected in the past, will be readily conceded. 
On all hands the administrators of the civilized powers are recogniz- 
ing that their lease of power depends upon keeping the wheels of 
productive industrial forces moving easily in all their parts. They 
must do this or sooner or later give way to other administrators who 
can be more successful. | 

These great reserves of gold held by the Treasury of the United 
States and by the banks which represent the Treasuries of other great 
nations are the foundations on which rest the power by which gov- 
ernments are potentially able to insure that their subjects may obtain 
the employment which will afford them a satisfactory livelihood. 
Questions may arise as to the comparative economy of these reserves, 
but of their general usefulness there can be no doubt. 

There are signs that the present Administration at Washington 
watches the financial prognostics of the country with more solicitude 
and intelligence than any that has preceded it in our history. The 
President knows perhaps better than any of his predecessors not only 
that the prosperity of the people insures content with the Govern- 
ment, but further, that it is within the power of an Administration to 
direct and guide the forces which uncontrolled may either insure or 
overturn this prosperity. In selecting his minister of finance, the 
President showed not only the sagacity with which he has been 
accredited but an instinct as to the possibilities of government finance 
which amounts to genius. Many of the Secretaries of the Treasury 
have been men of ability and some have been trained financiers, but 
most of them have administered the finances of the Government 
without due recognition of their intimate interdependence, under 
our complex financial laws, with the ordinary business of the country. 
They have often sought to protect the Treasury, whatever happened 
to business interests, and have failed perhaps at times to keep in view 
the absolute identity of business and Government prosperity. The 
views of Mr. GAGE are wider, and he is just the man to advise the 
President as to all the prognostics of the financial and business hori- 
zon and to use the power of the Treasury to avert possible danger. 

The recent warning sent out from Washington as to the possibility 
of the excessive absorption of capital in the craze for industrial com- 
bination indicates how attentively the signs of business progress are 
watched by the present Administration. Of course much may be 
said about the dangers of Treasury control. It seems, however, that 
Congress in its wisdom has for many years built up a system of finan- 
cial laws, which with the design of affording safety to public money 
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and superior credit to the Government, must necessarily in its work- 
ings have serious effects upon ordinary business. These effects may 
be made either beneficent or otherwise, and an Administration in 
power has every motive to prevent them from being the latter. 

Every one who remembers the shaking of Government credit by the 
diminution of the reserve in 1893, cannot fail to rejoice at the great 
increase in the stock of gold in the Treasury which has taken place 
under the present Secretary of the Treasury. Even if the investiga- 
tions of Mr. MUHLEMAN have reduced the estimated stock of gold in 
the hands of the people from $274,000,000 to about $140,000,000, wip- 
ing out $130,000,000 of what the lamented JAMES FIsk would call 
phantom gold, yet with over half a billion of gold in the Treasury, 
and nearly as much more in the hands of the people and the banks, 
there is little danger that exports of gold will in the future arouse the 
apprehensions they have in the past. Neither is this gold in the 
Treasury out of circulation; a large part of it is represented by gold 
certificates which are constantly performing the very important duty 
of the settlement of the exchanges. 


6 
- - —— 





THE EXTENSION OF THE AMERICAN CURRENCY SYSTEM to the 
Philippine Islands would seem to be one of the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. It is true that the people in these islands have been upon a sil- 
ver basis, using Spanish and Mexican coins of that metal, but there 
would be but little expense in ordering a recoinage of the silver now 
in circulation in the islands into American subsidiary coin subject to 
the various regulations of the present law of the United States. The 
token character of this coinage and its redemption in gold would pre- 
vent its exportation and keep it in the islands. The foreign business 
would be done on a gold basis. 

It seems to have been formerly supposed that trade in the East 
had to be carried on with silver, but tlhe Japanese, who are in the 
very Orient itself, have found the gold standard necessary and ad- 
vantageous for them. 

The expense of the recoinage would be more than paid out of the 
gain given to the token coinage, an American half-dollar redeemable 
in gold being about equal in value to the silver in the Mexican dollar, 
although taking less than half as much silver. 

The adoption of the gold standard would at once regulate and 
simplify all accounts and relieve the people of the annoyance of losses 
in the use of a money not conforming to the world’s standard. 

On the other hand, suggestions for the free coinage of silver in the 
Philippine Islands, under the auspices of the United States, savor of 
interested motives on the part of some combination or clique. It 
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would be impossible to restrict the effects of such a move to the 
islands. The coins minted under such a permission would be coins 
of the United States, and it would be hard to prevent their appear- 
ance in all parts to which its sovereignty extends. The experience 
with the trade dollars is not forgotten. These coins, minted for use 
in the Eastern trade, were soon found in circulation here at home, 
subjecting many to annoyance and loss. It would be the same with 
any special silver coinage intended for the Philippines. No one wants 
the silver question reopened, as it would be by such an obvious enter- 
ing wedge as this plan would be. If free coinage of silver were per- 
mitted there, in the heart of countries where such large stocks of silver 
are known to be held, no one can tell what quantities would be sent 
to the mint. The plan would not even have the advantage of beéne- 
fiting the home production of silver. 





JAY COOKE, THE GREAT FINANCIER OF THE CIVIL WAR, al- 
though in retirement, still survives and is said to be writing his 
memoirs, which will be published after his demise. 

The rapid march of events causes the public to forget the promi- 
‘nent men who retire from active life. Although still breathing the 
upper air, and no ghosts, they have, when their names happen to 
appear, all the effect of supernatural visitors. There is no more vivid 
illustration of the resurrection than the publication of the memoirs of 
a man who has borne a great part, at some interesting historical pe- 
riod, and has been intimately acquainted with his fellow actors on the 
stage, and who has survived many years in obscurity. The world is 
eager for the pure unbiassed opinion of a well-placed observer of his 
fellow men, who has outlived most of them long enough to be able to 
express himself without fear of libel suits and with no hope of reward 
and, perhaps, with the slightest flavor of that bitterness in which a 
forgotten man may be entitled to indulge himself. A financier, too, 
of all others, may have had glimpses of his contemporaries when the 
confidence of monetary transactions removed the mask of dignity and 
position. It is, however, said that memoirs, now-a-days, are not so 
frank as they once were, and that a new ROSSEAU is needed to set 
the pace, and make death-bed revelations more consonant with facts 
not altogether agreeable to established reputations. 

JAY COOKE was at the height of his repute from the close of the 
war until the failure of his firm, in the financial crisis of 1873, caused 
by its becoming involved in the fortunes of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company. He knew intimately CHASE, FESSENDEN and McCUL- 
LOCH, the three finance ministers of the Civil War, and was brought 
in contact with a host of celebrities of that period—statesmen, diplo- 
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mats and soldiers. He started in life as the member of a private 
banking firm in Philadelphia, and by degrees, as the demands of the 
war placed larger and larger loans on the market, he became practi- 
cally the financial adviser of the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Treasury ostensibly guided its finances without much regard to the 
banks of the country. In fact, Secretary CHASE, as may be seen 
from Mr. SPAULDING’s ‘‘ Financial History of the War,” was rather 
antagonistic to the banks which possessed the greatest influence and 
resources, and seemed to be extremely jealous lest they should have 
an opportunity to make money out of the necessities of the Govern- 
ment. His experiment in 1861 in borrowing $150,000,000 from the 
associated banks of New York, Boston and Philadelphia was not sat- 
isfactory to him, and has been the subject of much controversy. 
Many financiers, among them the late GEORGE S. Cog, have held 
that the war might have been financed through the banks and specie 
payments maintained if Mr. CHASE had had more confidence in the 
banking ideas and methods of that day. However, all the Secre- 
tary’s early plans and recommendations to Congress savor of his de- 
sire to make the Government independent of the existing banks. The 
National banking system suggested or adopted by him, the old de- 
mand notes, the legal-tender proposition, seem to have arisen from 
this motive. The banks on their part recognized these plans as antag- 
onistic to them and fought them as well as they were able. Mr. 
CHASE was driven to the least sound of these propositions, in order 
to secure a currency independent of State bank notes which would 
suffice to pay the armies and enable the vast loans he found neces- 
sary to be floated. He succeeded in making himself independent of 
the controlling banking interests of the day, but it seems that he 
could not after all make the Treasury independent of banking machin- 
ery and methods. It was the necessity he was under that apparently 
led to the gradual growth of the intimate relations between the firm 
of JAY CooKE & Co. and the United States Treasury until the firm 
became as much the accredited agent of the Government as the Bank 
of England ever was of the Government of Great Britain. There 
seems to have been no special authorization by Congress of this con- 
nection, and yet of the immense sums of money raised by loans dur- 
ing the Civil War Jay CooKE & Co. probably furnished over two- 
thirds. The first popular loan was engineered by Mr. Cooks, and 
it has even been said that he furnished the backbone and confidence 
as well as advice as to method which made the loan a success. 

Of course the history of these transactions has never been written 
and perhaps Mr. CooKE will throw some light on them in his pro- 
jected memoirs. Better than anyone else he knows the difficulties in 
which the great finance minister was involved, and can describe his 
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doubts and hesitations, his gloom under the terrible burdens, his 
growing hopes as ways and means of using the financial centers and 
post offices to distribute the popular loan were devised, and his satis- 
faction when success crowned the effort of his confidential agent. 

After the promotion of CHASE to the supreme bench, Mr. CooKE 
held similar relations with Mr. FESSENDEN and Mr. McCuLtocg, 
and was evidently the right-hand man of each in succession. There 
is no doubt that he was the ROBERT MorRIs of the Civil War, and 
that he instructed the financial ministers of that period in the one 
point in which they, with perhaps the exception of McCULLOcH, 
seemed to lack experience, the great--power: and -utility of: banking 
machinery in the distribution of great loans. It may well be sur- 
mised that he was of as much use to MCCULLOCH as he was to the 
others. The fault of the latter was superabundance of caution, and 
if he had not had an active and enterprising agent, tried and accred- 
ited by his predecessors, possibly he would not have ventured to have 
gone as far as he did. Mr. COOKE was also largely employed by 
BOUTWELL, who succeeded MCCULLOCH. 

If in his memoirs Mr. CooKE should make claims for shaping the 
financial policy of the Civil War and the settlement of the floating 
loans that may to some extent seem to dim the laurels of the three 
ministers who employed him, such claims would not be distrusted by 
those who have:carefully noted. the extant history of that period, and 
who have conversed with many who were cotemporaries of the events. 
All three, CHASE, FESSENDEN and McCULLOCH, were older men, 
who had passed the period of life assigned to enterprise. JAY COOKE 
was born in 1821, and was about forty years old. CHASE and FEs- 
SENDEN were politicians by trade, and MCCULLOCH was what would 
to-day be considered a successful country banker. Mr. CookKE fur- 
nished the experience and qualities which it was not strange they, in 
a measure, lacked. 

It may suggest itself that we should not criticize the bridge that 
carried us over. But it is necessary to the eventual truth of history 
that the component parts of that bridge should be curiously exam- 
ined. 

The failure of JAY CooKE & Co., in 1873, was due to the diffi- 
culty of rendering the Northern Pacific road profitable at that time. 
The crash was great and started the famous panic of 1873. There 
was no great syndicate of bankers to step in and save JAY COOKE, 
as the Barings were saved in 1890. Yet the securities of the North- 
ern Pacific with such support would probably have paid out better 
and in shorter time than the Argentine securities that overloaded the 
Barings. To-day the stock of the Northern Pacific is substantially 
at par, showing that JAY CoOOKE’s judgment was only wrong as to 
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the time and means required. After his failure he worked energeti- 
cally to pay the creditors of the firm, and those who waited secured 
settlement in full. Of course his name will never appear very bright 
to those who lost by delay and by investments in Northern Pacific. 

Mr. CooKE is only eighty years old and he may live for some 
years yet. His memoirs when published may revive and perpetuate 
his fame. 





THE GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM during the 
last decade is of interest in showing the tendency in the gradual re- 
duction of the percentage of capital to the deposits and to the aggre- 
gate resources of the banks. The more wealthy a country becomes 
and the more developed its resources, the less the capital required to 
inspire the confidence of depositors. 

As has been hitherto pointed out, the examination of the returns 
of banks which were in business in the first half of the century shows 
that the capital employed, contributed by the stockholders, was usu- 
ally much greater than the money contributed to the business in the 
form of deposits. Of course some allowance has to be made for the 
different banking methods prevailing at different periods. Capital 
was in the early part of the century often fictitious, that is, repre- 
sented by stock notes which were often made good by issues of circu- 
lating notes based on the credit of the bank. But even the banks 
whose capital was undoubtedly paid in had difficulty in securing lines 
of deposits in proportion to their capital, as the deposits of modern 
banks, both State and National, are proportionate to their capital. 
In the case of modern Savings banks, we have in many cases the 
phenomenon of the public making deposits with institutions that do 
not have any capital at all, thus realizing the bankers’ ideal of doing 
business entirely upon the capital of their customers. Probably, in 
the case of many of the older banks in the United States, the stock- 
holders have long since drawn out in dividends all of the capital they 
originally contributed, and tie stock now standing on the books 
represents profits just as much as the properly named surplus. This 
is the condition to which any well-managed bank attains in time. 

The capital of the National:banks reached its maximum in 1893, 
when it was $688, 642,876, a little over thirty-nine per cent. of depos- 
its. In March of the present year it was $634,696,505, a little over 
twenty-three per cent. Of course the surplus and profits which also 
afford security to depositors must not be forgotten. In 1893 the cap- 
ital and surplus of the banks taken together were $1,027,188,789, 
being about sixty per cent. of deposits. In March of the present year 
the capital and surplus of the National banks were $1,034,155,690, or 
a little over thirty-three per cent. of deposits. 
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The credit of the banks with their depositors, as far as it is indi- 
cated by the necessity of furnishing security in the form of capital 
contributed by stockholders, has very nearly doubled. All this has 
happened in the face of demands that are from time to time made for 
more security for depositors. The confidence thus increasing is a 
proof of the general feasibility of issuing circulation on the credit of 
the banks without the deposit of special security. The great com- 
petition in the banking business has had its effect in reducing the 
proportion of capital. Nevertheless, as long as the system of free 
banking prevails in the United States, it would not do to relax the 
provisions for the payment of capital in the organization of new banks, 
but in the future the old established banks will come by degrees to 
have a great advantage over those newly started, -and this-as new 
banking territory becomes scarcer will tend to repress the organiza- 
tion of new institutions. 

Of course the great gain of last year in the number of National 
banks, the greatest in any year since the inauguration of the system, 
was due to the advantages granted by the new financial law. Many 
of these new National banks formerly did business under the State 
bank systems and the gain of the National banks merely represents a 
change from one system to another. The granting of the privilege 
of circulation based on general credit would in the same way bring 
about a further increase in the number of National banks, and if the 
privilege was sufficiently liberal it would probably bring the greater 
part of the banking capital of the country under the provisions of the 
National laws. 

The stockholders of the banks are not the only ones who will be 
benefited by the increase in banking credit. As profits increase from 
the increased proportion of deposits, the ability of the banks to pay 
interest on balances grows greater. The tendency to add to the de- 
posit line by paying interest, although deplored by many bankers, 
arises from the greater power of the old-established banks, and in 
time will make the depositors as much sharers in the profits of the 
banking business as are the stockholders. 





THE INVESTIGATION IN REGARD TO THE STOCK OF GOLD con- 
ducted by Mr. MUHLEMAN, under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to discover if possible the errors in the amount of gold 
estimated in the Treasury statements to be in the hands of the people 
outside of the Treasury and the banks, is a very interesting one, and 
while the results arrived at are not positively conclusive, they certainly 
afford a sufficient reason for the labor and ingenuity expended in these 
researches. ' 
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Soon after the close of the war, when the resumption of specie 
payments was an object devoutly wished for, Dr. LINDERMAN, then 
Director of the Mint, made an estimate of the specie in the United 
States, which, as the Doctor was an authority on such matters, has 
always been accepted as the basis of the further calculations that were 
annually made by the Treasury officials. The results were the state- 
ments of the gold in the country, seen and unseen, appearing in the 
Treasury reports. Of the total sum said to be in the country at any 
given time, much could be actually placed. The Treasury held a 
certain amount, and the banks reported that they held another sum, 
but beyond these sums, there was said to be about $274,000,000 in the 
hands of the people, that is they had it somewhere either in their 
pockets or hoarded away. This is a large sum. 

Before gold and paper money: were on a par there was perhaps a 
strong motive to keep the gold in hiding, although one would think 
that the premium it bore would have brought most of it out. There 
was always some mystery as to who had the gold. On the Pacific 
Coast, where gold was really circulated in known quantities, people 
were seen to have and to use gold in making payments. In the rest 
of the country, where a large share of this hidden gold was supposed 
to be, no one ever saw any of it paid out or used. It did not come 
into the banks. It did not turn up in the shape of hoards discovered 
when estates were distributed. If thesame amountin any particular 
kind of paper money were in people’s hands, it was sure to be seen or 
found; but this estimated gold was rarely if ever seen. So gradually 
a great doubt began to arise about this mysterious gold which 
appeared nowhere but in the Treasury statements. That it had no 
existence was asserted again and again. Yet it seemed hardly pos- 
sible that so accurate a man as Dr. LINDERMAN could be mistaken. 
There was certainly reason in his original estimate, and even now 
Mr. MUHLEMAN does not find that this estimate was out of the way 
more than $29,300,000. After taking into account all sources of error, 
it is now concluded that the $274,000,000 should be reduced to about 
$130,000,000—a, little less than one-half. But even this is a large 
sum, and if it was in ordinary circulation, as money is usually handled 
by the people, it would seem that more gold would be seen than is the 
fact. There is not now much hoarding of money among the people. 
With the growth of Savings banks, all who have any surplus money 
are anxious to get interest for it. The very smallest estates admin- 
istered on are in the form of Savings bank books where cash is 
involved. 

In fact, even with the reduced amount of $130,000,000, there is 
still a mystery about where this gold is, if it is really in existence. 
Probably the amount of each kind of money that is in circulation in 
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any community could be quite accurately determined by the amounts 
deposited in the local banks. If, for instance, the amount of bank 
notes or legal-tender notes or gold certificates paid into the local 
banks each. day represented a percentage of the amount of that kind 
of money afloat in the community, then the amount of gold paid in 
each day ought to be somewhere about the same percentage of the 
gold afloat in the community. If no gold is paid into the banks it is 
a very fair reason for believing that there is no gold afloat. The 
Comptroller of the Currency could investigate this matter in this 
way, by asking the assistance of the National banks, to make a report 
of all forms of money paid in on a given day. Probably the charac- 
ter of the payments to the National banks would be an accurate 
indication of payments to all other banks. [If it turned out that the 
payments of legal tenders, or bank bills or silver certificates showed 
a certain percentage of those estimated afloat in the country, then if 
gold was really afloat as now estimated ($130,000,000) a percentage 
of it would also be paid into the banks. The result of such an inves- 
tigation would either prove or disprove Mr. MUHLEMAN’s conclusion. 
If it were thus rendered very probable that there was no gold afloat, 
the conclusion would have to be reached that it never existed or has 
been lost in some unaccountable way. 

Some interesting facts in regard to the per cent. of gold, silver and 
paper deposited in the National banks may be found in Knox’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Banking,” pages 211-12. 
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THE SPECULATION IN WALL STREET in the closing days of April 
broke all previous records of trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and prices rose to a height that exceeded the roseate predic- 
tions of the most optimistic bulls. Everybody was anxious to buy, 
and price seemed to be a matter of secondary concern. It is not to be 
expected that this condition of the public mind will continue forever, 
and there is sure to come a time when nearly everybody will be as 
anxious to sell as they now are to buy, and a crash will follow. But 
no one can predict when this change of sentiment will occur. Busi- 
ness conditions are exceptionally good, and there are no political com- 
plications in sight, either foreign or domestic. It is unsafe to make 
predictions, however, either one way or the other. On a notable oc- 
casion, when an American seaman was engaging the enemy, he was 
asked to surrender. He replied that he had not yet begun to fight. 
Possibly the present boom movement is just beginning. 

President MCKINLEy’s speeches to the people who greet him on 
his trans-continental tour voice the general feeling of confidence in 
the actual and solid prosperity of the country. 














THE GREAT ACTIVITY IN BUSINESS AND SPECULA- 
TION. 





Business and speculation continue to be at top-notch figures in almost all 
lines, and there are beginning to be some evidences of apprehension of an 
impending financial revulsion. It is hardly to be expected that prices can go 
on steadily rising for an indefinite time or that business can continue to be 
uniformly prosperous; but there does not appear to be any disturbing factor 
in sight at present, unless the Chinese situation may have possibilities that 
can not be foreseen. 

The opportunities afforded for investment in the stocks of consolidated 
industries have been largely availed of by the public, and apprehensions have 
found expression that so much money will be required in this way that the 
ordinary business of the country may suffer. The expectations of those who 
are making such investments have, it is feared, been raised to a point that 
threatens liability to disappointment. 

The recurring pulses of prosperity and hopeful speculation, followed by 
subsequent depression, which have characterized the financial history of the 
United States, have tended to make conservative business men extremely 
watchful. In the midst of prosperity they are on the lookout for the first 
symptoms of the culmination of the way. In the midst of depression they 
watch with equal certainty for the rising of the tide. It is, however, to be 
hoped that as the lessons of experience are learned these fluctuations of busi- 
ness will become less violent, and be brought more under control, so that the 
alternations between dull and active times will be unaccompanied by any 
special disaster. 

The tendency to combination of similar business interests, caused prima- 
rily by the desire to obviate the effects of competition, will also render the 
business world less liable to insane financial panic. No doubt human nature, 
always the same, led by the desire for gain, will always be apt to push profit- 
able speculation to the danger point; but the markets at the great money 
centres of the world are now so dominated by the banking interests, and these 
interests are so consolidated, and managed with such watchfulness, that they 
ean check the impulses of the public, whenever they seem to need control. 
The action of the Bank of England, taken in combination with its great 
clientage of joint-stock banks at the time of the Baring failure, saved the 
London market from the worst consequences of a threatened panic. If anal- 
ogous action had been taken earlier, before speculation in Argentine securities 
had gone so far, there would probably have been no serious menace from that 
quarter, 

Securities of every class must to-day be floated through the co-operation 
of the banks. The market price is determined to a great extent by the value 
as collateral for bank loans. If the eagerness of the public forces too high a 
quotation, the banks have it in their power to exercise their own judgment as 
to collateral value, and thus check the error in public opinion. In the United 
2 
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States the force that is possessed by the banks in this direction is supple- 
mented by that of the Treasury, which can by judicious action or inaction 
affect the quantity of money available. The warnings that are heard and the 
apprehensions expressed are manifestations that the conservative force is 
ready to be exercised. 

While it is all very well to be on the lookout for danger signals, yet there 
does not seem in the present situation of the new securities offered anything 
that calls for any great apprehension. There never was a time when so many 
enterprises were being undertaken as now, but there is nothing to show that 
these enterprises are out of proportion to the demands of the country. The 
improvements and developments of the last decade are viewed in retrospect 
with pride and congratulation, and yet at every step in their undertaking and 
progress toward completion they were accompanied by the same doubts and 
apprehensions as accompany the enterprises on a larger scale now put on foot. 

In an address before the London Institute of Bankers, published elsewhere 
in this issue of the MAGAZINE, the speaker referred to the great prosperity of 
the United States following the enactment of the new financial law. He 
remarked that the nations of Europe were already seriously alarmed at our 
growing power, but that what we are doing now would be insignificant com- 
pared with what would happen when the United States rises to the full meas- 
ure of its strength and places the financial system on a thoroughly scientific 
basis throughout. 
















































FALLIBILITY OF FIGURES.—It is a familiar maxim that figures can not 
lie; but the Editor of the ‘‘ Russian Journal of Financial Statistics”’ does not 
seem to have much respect for the maxim. He points out that in estimating 
the loss in the production of coal on account of a recent strike in Austria, the 
estimates of two leading London publications went wide of the mark. One 
of them calculated that the quantity of coal that would have been brought 
out by some 60,000 miners in two months was a hundred thousand tons; an- 
other estimated the loss in production at 54,000,000 tons. The Russian 
Editor claims that the real product would have been 2,900,000 tons, and that 
the quantity was twenty-nine times greater than estimated by ‘‘ The Econo- 
mist,” and nineteen times less than stated by the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” 

Commenting on the unreliable nature of much of what passes for correct 
statistical information the Russian journal says: 

‘*It is, alas, beyond question that the pretended sources of statistics are often enough 
bogs infested with batrachians ; bogs whose deleterious emanations the public has good 
reason to shun. Instead of draining these bogs, some statisticians delight in them. Seated 
in the stagnant water, they pass their time in complimenting each other on their talents, 
their conscientiousness and infallibility.’’ 





ILLEGAL BANK TAXES.—Probably there are very few assessments of banking capital 
now made which are legal.— The Nation (New York). 

This may be too sweeping; but it is no doubt true that the banks are pay- 
ing more taxes than they should, and there is good ground for believing that 
in many cases unjust assessments could be successfully fought in the courts. 


Makine LITERATURE Pay.—Friend : Your son, I understand, has literary aspi- 
rations. Does he write for money? 
Father (feelingly): All the time.—Zquitable Record. 














THE WATERING OF STOCK. 





‘¢‘ Watering of stock” is a phrase often used without much idea of its real 
meaning whenever corporations and combinations of capital are made the 
bugaboos of some political or social attack. The general idea is that the wily 
managers, by doubling the nominal value of the stock, create something out 
of nothing, which they transfer from the pockets of the public to their own. 

If a concern starts with a capital, say, of $100,000, and invests this ina 
certain money-earning plant, and the plant earns twelve per cent. on the 
$100,000 where the going rate of interest is six per cent., then the stock will 
be quoted in the market at double its nominal value. If each share is nomi- 
nally valued at $100, it will really be worth $200. No man who owns it will 
sell it for less, because he receives as much income on that share as he could 
get on any other $200. 

Suppose the going rate of interest is four per cent., the share mentioned 
would be worth $300. What earthly difference does it make then whether 
the nominal value of the share is fixed at $100 or $200 or $300, if the annual 
dividend warrants. It is the earning power of the corporation that determines 
the value of the stock. 

On the other hand, it is said that a railroad, for instance, is capitalized at 
a certain sum, and that a new railroad with the same plant could be con- 
structed for half that sum. This may be true, but the earning power of the 
existing road may be ample to pay the going rate of interest on the stock. If 
the new road were built, the two together in competition would earn no more 
and perhaps not so much as the one. 

In regard to railroads, however, it is further said that while a road may be 
able to earn dividends on a certain amount of stock, it can only do so by 
charging prices greater than ought to be paid by the public for the service. 
If the stock were reduced to the actual cost of the plant, and the plant were 
only expected to produce a profit sufficient to pay the going rate of interest 
on that stock, then the charges to the public might be reduced. 

It may be true that charges for freight and other transportation should be 
less, and that if they were less it would be a public benefit, but as long as the 
business is done by a private corporation, so long it will be conducted with a 
view to the greatest possible earnings that are compatible with freedom from 
eompetition. The struggle of a railroad manager is to reduce the expenses of 
transportation as much as possible, and to charge for the services as much as 
the public will bear. When the earning rate of the road is determined, this 
fairly determines the real value of the stock, and there seems to be no harm 
in making the nominal value and real value of the shares coincide as nearly 
as possible, although this may be called watering the stock. 

It is also said that the increase in nominal value of the stock is a device 
used to benefit some stockholders at the expense of others, to evade taxation 
and to avoid legislative restrictions on the charges for transportation. But 
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there is nothing in the mere act of making stock conform to the earning power 
of the plant that warrants this conclusion. 

No doubt men who have secured control of railroads have often yielded to 
the temptation to enrich themselves at the expense of their fellow incorpora- 
tors, of the public and of the State. They have evaded and deceived, but 
they could have done the same things in other ways. A strict investigation 
into the real earning power of the plant would always give an exact basis for 
taxation. A strict inquiry into the legality of stock increase would always 
prevent the deception of stockholders. 

The trouble has been that there has been a laxness on the part of legisla- 
tion and the enforcement of law, growing out of a want of adequate knowledge 
of the real earning capacity of railroads. If from the first all corporations, 
including railroads, had been held to as rigid a system of accountability to 
the State as has been enforced for many years in regard to banks and a few 
other corporations, the abuses complained of would have been prevented or 
very much reduced. 

It must be remembered that railroad corporations have all come into exis- 
tence within the last half-century. Banking corporations had in this country 
over fifty years the start of them. During the first fifty years of banking ex- 
perience in the United States, considering the magnitude of the capital in- 
volved, there were as many abuses in banking operations, including the 
plunder of stockholders, of depositors, of the general public and of the State, 
as in the case of the railroads during the last fifty years. It took half a cen- 
tury to bring banks into order, and the experience with banks points toa 
similar eventual disposition of railroad difficulties. The suggestion that the 
State should own the banks was early made, just as it is now made in regard 
to railroads. Experience has shown that this was no true solution of bank 
difficulties, and it is safe to conclude that it will be no solution of the proper 
control of the management of the more complicated corporations. 

It is a mistake to suppose that what is called the watering of stock is the 
parent of railroad abuses. The root of these abuses has been error of judg- 
ment in the selection of routes and the construction of roads. The evident 
benefit of railroad communication to a developed community often led to 
construction in advance of such development, with consequent loss to all con- 
eerned. As a bank would not pay in a place where there was no accumu- 
lated wealth, so a railroad will not pay where there is nothing to be trans- 
ported. For a road to pay from the start there must be a proper adjustment 
of resources, both developed and undeveloped, upon which the enlivening 
power of transportation can act. 

In the construction of the electric trolley roads which are now attracting 
so much enterprise, the whole operation can be seen on a scale that can be 
easily comprehended by the ordjnary observer. A well settled and prosper- 
ous rural section lying between growing towns or cities is selected. The or- 
dinary roads of this country are filled with the teams and carriages of the 
inhabitants who are in constant business communication with these towns. 
A company is formed who divide the nominal stock of the corporation among 
themselves. They contribute enough on their stock to pay for surveys and 
to secure right of way. The right of way is as arule obtained for nothing. 
With this and statistics as to the wealth and value of the section of the coun- 
try traversed and estimates of travel, it is not difficult to bond the road for 
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enough to insure its construction. From the very start the road pays the 
interest on the debt and generally interest on the stock. The stock goes to 
par or above, and is in fact almost a clear profit to the incorporators. The 
suecess of one such company leads to the formation of others. The routes 
selected grow less and less desirable as more companies are formed. So far 
they have all paid, and there is in most every case a margin of increase of 
earning power over that calculated. The time will come, however, when routes 
will be selected in less thickly-settled sections, where the immediate earnings 
will be less and more will depend on future development. There will then 
oceur the same difficuties in nursing the fortunes of electric roads as have 
been experienced with steam roads, although, perhaps, they will be better 
controlled and overcome. In.the case’ of some of these roads already the 
earning power far exceeds the nominal value of the stock after paying the 
cost of construction. 7 








CHECK AND Deposit SysTEM IN AUsTRIA-HunGARY. —In an article ou ‘‘ The 
Deposit and Clearing-House S)stem of Austria-Hungary ” in the March number of 
‘‘Sound Currency,” Prof. Parker Willis, of Washington and Lee University, pre- 
sents some interesting facts as to the rapidly growing use of deposits as a medium 
of exchange in Austria-Hungary. Taken asa whole, the development of the check 
and deposit system here has progressed much further than in Austria. The system 
in Austria, however, owing to the greater concentration, presents some aspects of 
this form of credit currency more clearly than they can be seen here. For example, 
the Austrian Postal Savings Bank, which is described at length by Prof. Willis, has 
a ‘‘check and clearing’ service which operates through the various post offices of 
the country. Tbe depositors in this branch of the Bank are enabled to carry on a 
great many transactions through its agency alone. It is as if a person at Rochester, 
N. Y., having occasion to pay a sum to another person in Nashville, Tenn., could 
do so by merely turning in a check for the amount at the Rochester post office—the 
central post office promptly placing the sum to the credit of the proper party at 
Nashville, and sending each party an appropriate notice of the transaction, accompa- 
nied by a statement of his account as it stands after the transaction is entered. Where 
both parties are depositors, the matter is thus settled without any transfer of money 
at all, since everything is done within a single institution instead of through a num- 
ber of independent banks as would be done here. 


Mr. GAGE’s Strone-Box.—Elsewherein thisissue of the MAGAZINE will be found 
an interesting discussion of the new currency law by the members of the London 
Institute of Bankers. In referring to the practice of the United States Treasury in 
locking up money, one of the speakers said : 

“The United States are, at present, in—I use the word with all respect—a semi-barbaric 
condition in having a Secretary of the Treasury sitting on enormous boxes of coin as our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer used to do in the Middie Ages.” 

This is an apt description of the antiquated law that compels the Secretary of the 
Treasury to take money from the channels of business where it is needed and lock 
it up in the Government vaults where it serves no purpose whatever except to illus- 
trate our folly to the world. Mr. Gage would, of course, quickly unlock his strong- 
box if his hands were not tied by the law. The banks can not put this hoarded 
money in circulation, because in order to receive Government deposits they have to 
invest more money in bonds than they get back as deposits. 

In refusing to place any confidence in banks because they sometimes fail the Gov- 
€rnment is about as wise as the person who would refuse to travel on a railway train 
because accidents sometimes happen. 

















THE TREASURY BOND PURCHASES. 





The purchase of United States bonds on Government account at a time 
when the loan market was in a comparatively easy condition, is a further 
evidence of the intention of the Secretary that ample precautions shall be 
taken in order to avoid in time the worst effects of the tendency to accumu- 
late surplus in the Treasury. On previous occasions bond purchases were 
resorted to only as a sort of emergency remedy when the market had reached 
the last verge of endurance on account of scarcity of money. 

No doubt the Treasury might, by waiting until prices had been squeezed 
down to the lowest point, secure somewhat better terms for itself. This atti- 
tude of seeking its own interests at the expense of the public’s savored too 
much of the Shylock, and was not only unbecoming and unwise in a govern- 
ment, charged with the welfare of the monetary interests, but is a policy 
abandoned by enlightened private capitalists. 

There is no reason why the Government should not buy its own securities 
whenever it can secure the same advantages in the market as any other in- 
vestor, that is when the interest saved by the purchase is the same that 
would be realized by the ordinary investor. 

The Government is forced by the sub-Treasury law to withdraw large 
sums of money from circulation, and the study of the Treasury should be to 
take such a course as will return this money to the channels of trade with the 
least disturbance. It is better to anticipate and prevent large accumulations 
of surplus by early purchases than to let the market be driven to the last 
verge of endurance before applying this remedy. 

The practice of purchasing the public debt in anticipation of its date of 
maturity originated very early in the history of the Treasury. Commission- 
ers of the sinking fund were authorized in the act refunding the Revolution- 
ary debt. The sinking fund was at first regarded by many as a mysterious 
machine for the automatic payment of national.debts. The reason of its im- 
mense influence in improving public credit seems to have been that previously 
there was little provision made for the payment of government loans. En- 
gagements were very badly kept, and even the payment of interest was 
uncertain. The sinking fund was a guarantee that the principal of a public 
loan would either be paid at a fixed date or that it would be bought in as 
soon as the revenues of the State permitted. It indicated the revival of the 
debt-paying conscience of governments. 

The first commissioners of the sinking fund in the United States were 
authorized to purchase the public debt in advance of maturity whenever its 
market value was par or less. As Government credit stood in the early part 
of the last century, they had frequent opportunities of so doing. A similar 
provision now would render any purchases practically impossible. But per- 
haps the fixing of a limit at which the Treasury should begin to purchase 
bonds, with due regard to the realized rate of interest and the surplus on 
hand, would not be a bad thing. The matter is now left to the discretion of 
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the head of the Treasury Department. With some Secretaries this discretion 
might not be exercised in accordance with the most approved financial prin- 
ciples. It might even be availed of to assist the schemes of favorites. Ifa 
limit at which bonds might be offered for redemption by the public were 
fixed, it would probably act as a stay to the market when it began to suffer 
from the piling up of the surplus in the Treasury. The elements of the limit 
should be the amount of Treasury accumulation, and the realized rate of 
interest on long Government bonds to the investor. Of course the market 
may become stringent from other causes than the excess of Government rev- 
enues, but when stringency is due to this cause a fixed limit for the redemp- 
tion of bonds might afford automatic relief. 








STATE CONTROL OF THE LIQuOR TRAFFIC.—Owing to the great abuses result- 
ing from the liquor traffic in Russia, the Government has virtually taken control of 
the trade in distilled spirits. The ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Statistical Society ” (Lon- 
don) for March contains an interesting paper by M. Alexis Raffalovich, entitled 
‘“The State Monopoly of Spirits in Russia, and Its Influence on the Prosperity of 
the Population,” in which the results of the assumption of the spirit monopoly by 
the State are summarized. One effect noted is the very large increase of deposits in 
the Savings banks, there being an increase of 53.3 per:cent. in the number of Sav- 
ings banks, 76.7 per cent. in the number of depositors and 70.5 per cent. in the 
amount of deposits in the four years since the adoption of the plan. 

Summarizing his conclusions, M. Raffalovich says: | 

“It can be “yo from what has already been said as to the financial results of the 
monopoly on the deposits in the Savings banks and in the redemption payments, that the 
new measure has exercised a most favorable influence on the economic progress of the popu- 
lation, so far as this can be proved by the study of those statistics which, being the touchstone 
of the prosperity of the Russian population, were the most ey! to be influenced by the 
introduction of the system of the Government sale of spirits. It has been ascertained that 
in all the provinces where the monopoly has been introduced a genera] improvement of the 
economic conditions of the population has been observed; whether this is to be attributed 
mainly to the introduction of the monopoly, or to any other circumstance, not discovered up 


to this time, may be a matter of opinion, but anyhow the fact remains that the prosperity of 
= + cee as much improved in those provinces where the monopoly has been intro- 
uced, 





PAPER CURRENCY OF S1AM.—On September 21 next (the anniversary of the King’s 
birthday), the Government of Siam will begin the issue of paper currency. The notes will 
be of the following denominations: Ticals, 5, 10, 20, 100 and 1,000, and, by a royal decree, 
will be declared legal tender throughout Sium, except at the office of issue. The value of 
the tical is about 29.4 cents. 

The new currency will be of great assistance to trade in this country, as there is great 
confusion and loss under the prevailing system. At the present time the rupee is used in 
the north of Siam, and in the south the silver tical and the Mexican dollar. On account of 
the very slow means of communication, the trader is often at the mercy of the Chinese 
money changers, whose charges are sometimes exorbitant. Again, the advantage that pa- 
per currency will have over the heavy, bulky silver coins will be very great. 

It is the intention of the Government at first to hold the notes against silver for pur- 
chase by anyone who wishes to use them. It is anticipated that the banks will be heavy 
purchasers. The present bank notes are not legal tender and often will not be accepted 
among the ignorant, even in the. city of Bangkok. The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, the largest in the country, has already reached its limit of paper issue ($10,- 
000,000). After this, it must deposit with the Hongkong Government dollar for dollar on 
all further issues of notes. By the purchase of the Government notes for use, it will save 
ail expense and trouble of issue and handling. The vaults of the local banks are filled to 
overflowing with silver coin and a safe outlet is sought. For a time the Government pro- 
poses to hold in reserve the entire value of all sales made, but as Siam’s credit becomes es- 
tablished in other countries, a safe reserve will be held and the surplus invested in foreign 
securities. 

The present treasury balance is about 12,000,000 ticals at home and £350,000 in Europe. 
Siam has no public debt. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 





REVIEW OF THE WORLD’S MONETARY PROGRESS. 





DECLINE IN THE TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Serious concern is manifested by ‘‘The Statist’ (London) in its issue of 
April 13 in regard to the unsatisfactory state of the foreign trade of Great 
Britain. For the twelve months ending with March 31, 1901, the total ex- 
cess of imports over exports was £187,000,000, which compares with £165,- 
000,000 in 1899, with £131,000,000 in 1895, £93,000,000 in 1890 and £81,000,000 
in 1887. Compared with 1890 the excess of imports over exports has more 
than doubled. 

Commenting on the trade with the United States, ‘‘ The Statist’ says: 

‘*In 1900 the value of our imports from the United States amounted to £138,700,000, 
while the value of their purchases of British goods was only £19,700,000. Thus our imports 
from exceeded our exports to the United States by no less than £119,000,000. And in the 
first quarter of 1901 the balance in favor of the States has still further increased. Our im- 
ports of articles specified in our returns for the three months to the end of March have 
been of the value of nearly £33,000,000, as against £26,000,000 in the corresponding three 
months of last year, an increase of nearly £7,000,000. On the other hand, the value of our 
exports to the United States of specified articles for the past three months has been only 
£2,923,000, as against £3,919,000 for the corresponding quarter of 1900, a decrease of nearly 
£1,000,000. Thus the balance of our imports from over our exports to the United States 
has during the past quarter increased nearly £8,000,000. Assuming that in the remaining 
nine months of the year the balance of our imports from the United States over our exports 
to that country are the same as for the corresponding nine months of last year, the excess 
of cur imports from over our exports to that country for the current year would amount to 
the enormous sum of £127,000,000.”’ 

Should the high prices of railway and other securities cause the United 
States to refuse to pay back these obligations in liquidation of these large bal- 
ances, ‘‘The Statist” is of the opinion that there may be a considerable 
demand upon London for gold in the coming autumn. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN JAPAN. 


It is reported that financial conditions in Japan continue to be unsatisfac- 
tory. Owing to the stimulus given to various enterprises by the Chinese 
indemnity and the foreign loans, there has been an increase in the expendi- 
tures of the population, and a large increase of imports. Living expenses are 
stated to have increased seventy per cent. in the last few years. Foreign 
capital appears to be reluctant to enter the Japanese market, and school and 
municipal bonds are in many cases rendered undesirable to foreigners be- 
cause of the faulty regulations and conditions attending their issue. 

The difficulties are aggravated by the fact that the banks (other than the 
Bank of Japan) have loaned largely on non-liquid securities and have a large 
part of their capital tied up in investments in merchandise, lands and bonds. 
Dealers in silk and cotton goods complain of the prevailing dullness. 
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Below we give the exports and imports of commodities and of coin and 
bullion at ten-year periods from 1869 to 1889, and annually from 1890 to 1899, 
according to the official reports: 


Japanese Exports and Imports of Commodities, Coinand Bullion, 1869, 1879, 
1889 and Annually from 1890 to 1899. 














* COMMODITIES. +SPECIE AND BULLION. 
YEARS 

Exports. | Imports. Exports. Imports. 

Yen. | Yen. Yen. Yen. 
O.. casceedsuawinbendinccdeuetecedeane edad SGT, . |. . See | cncdccoode | cescencces 
tan dnieei ah hake bbaeivuindudhehemnedaben 28,175,770 | 32,953,002 12,778,863 134,803 
ia hei lime natal e Mas ahead dd waailkul 70,060,705 66,103,766 5,188,529 14,173,245 
ic teetisahscndugeldedibadsenameaeademend ,603,506 | 81,728,580 13,778,531 1,200,607 
Bi 0666 000 6kbeeesedeknd éadsabesencesedeeee 79,527,272 | 62, 1,452,963 13,888,526 
ctu seseebeeendientshedeseneennieesees 91,102,753 | 71,326,079 9,729,753 22,883,756 
i ntimiciiinbuighibnhindetbnd tes kenmaeubdas 9,712,864 | 88,257,171 12,289,188 11,186,486 
cshad conminnehbdiggnatgaianaeedsénaaein 113,246,086 | 117,481,955 34,379,111 26,783,652 
Mi 0bonbestqdndounensedidsstesdcdecesnsee 136,112,177 | 129,260,578 27,301,698 5,874,164 
cmiinbebntinnegknebmadtaaehenedemanduael 117,842,760 | 171,674,474 11,598,883 39,142,208 
Psikeneksdebuhedubediectsasceneeedededses 163,135,077 219, 19,219,163 81,466,712 
NARA A OSA ELEN NI | 165,753,752 | 277,502,156 | 86,987,480 | 42,563,781 
ec cbkh0csseranensencsbienecessennrnenones 214,929,894 220,401,925 11,178,247 20,163,500 











_ *The values in these returns are represented in gold yen since the year 1898, in silver yen 
since the year 1888 to 1897, prior to which they comprise gold as well as silver yen. 
+ — of specie and bullion expurted or imported before the year 1871 are unpro- 
curable, 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS IN URUGUAY. 


It is reported that the internal and foreign debt of the Republic of Uruguay 
is being carefully provided for by the Government, and that funds have been 
scrupulously provided for the prompt liquidation of all the obligations of 
Uruguay as they fall due. 

The Bank of the Republic, which is under the direction of the Govern- 
ment, is shown to be in a flourishing and prosperous condition. One of the 
most commendable features of this bank is the loaning of money in small 
amounts to stock growers, planters, and farmers, enabling persons engaged on 
a sinall seale in these important industries to profit by obtaining the necessary 
funds for the carrying on and marketing of their products. The operatiors 
of this bank, together with its branches, have had a stimulating and salutary 
effect upon the private banking institutions of the country and have increased 
the tendency to more generally facilitate the loaning of money to persons 
engaged in the industries in question. 

The circulation of the Bank at the close of 1900 was $5,034,426. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF MEXICO FOR First HALF OF FISCAL YEAR 1901. 


For the first six months of the fiscal year 1901 the total foreign commerce 
of Mexico was as follows: Imports, $32,159,248.68, gold; exports, $77,469,- 
674.39, silver. 

The valuation of the imports in silver, as given by the Bureau of Statistics 
of Mexico, is equivalent to $65,067,118.76, thus making a difference of 
$12,402.055.63, silver, in favor of the exports. 

The imports during the six months show a gain of $6,132,864.76, silver, 
over those of the same period of 1899-1900, while the exports indicate an 
increase of $11,047,479.89, silver. 














*MODERN BANKING METHODS. 





A NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING—HELPFUL HINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 





The fact that banks are the custodians of large amounts of the people’s 
money seems to make them liable to the attacks of all kinds of sharp, shrewd 
and unprincipled people, desirous of obtaining a portion of the money ille- 
gitimately. Of course there is the professional bank burglar, but in conse- 
quence of the great improvements in recent years in the structure of vaults 
and locks, he seems to have little occupation. Then there is the ‘‘ hold-up” 
method, but this has become pretty precarious, and the banks subject to such 
visits, by protecting their officers with bullet-proof screens, make it compar- 
atively difficult for the desperadoes to succeed. The professional forger and 
check-raiser next demand our attention, and here is something which has 
caused serious losses and is difficult to contend with. Individual cases of 
forgery of notes or checks sometimes occur among the officers or employees 
or customers of banks, but these seldom’ extend far, or are of very large 
amounts, and are soon discovered. 

The most dangerous forger is the professional—the man or men who make 
a business of robbing by this method. I said ‘‘men” because the operation is 
generally performed by a gang of three who work together, each having his 
partto perform. Oneis called ‘‘ the backer,” a shrewd, sharp, businesslike man 
who plans the scheme and furnishes the necessary money; the next is called 
‘*the writer” who is expert as a penman and in the handling of certain nec- 
essary chemicals; and the next is ‘‘the presenter,” and for this purpose is 
generally selected a bright, intelligent, gentlemanly appearing man with a 
pleasing manner and fluent tongue. 

Drafts are obtained for small amounts, generally for even dollars, between 
the sums of ten and one hundred, most often between ten and thirty. These 
are skillfully altered or ‘‘ raised’ by the addition of the word ‘* hundred” or 
‘‘thousand” and of the necessary ciphers. Where the writing or figures of 
a draft are to be altered, the original is obliterated by the use of chemicals, 
and where sensitive paper is used the proper color is returned. Even where 
fine lines are made by the lithographer upon the draft as a protection against 
alteration and they become partially destroyed in the alteration, they are 
replaced by the expert penman in so skillful a manner as to almost defy 
detection. Even the punched-out holes, giving the amount, are most skill- 
fully filled up by pieces of the same size, and by the use of paper pulp, the 
whole being afterwards ironed so as to completely obliterate the former punch- 
ings, and new punchings are made to correspond with the raised figures. 

Forged letters of advice and letters of credit are easily manufactured. 

Even where it becomes necessary to obtain the endorsement of a Cashier 





*Continued from the April number, page 534. This series of articles commenced in 
the MAGAZINE for August, 1898, page 249. 
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to a draft guaranteeing the endorsement of a payee, this is most skillfully 
forged. Where it becomes important for the ‘‘presenter” to make the ac- 
quaintance of officers of a bank, forged letters of introduction are easily made. 

One of the gang will sometimes open an office in some town and put out a 
sign as though transacting a legitimate business; make the acquaintance of 
some business man, and through him get an introduction to a bank, ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of opening an account, and will apparently transact a 
legitimate business for a time, obtaining, if possible, the confidence of the 
bankers until finally the scheme is worked, and the bank is the loser and the 
bird has flown. 

I have told something of the methods of these fellows for the purpose of 
putting those of the unwary on their guard, for no one can tell where these 
sharpers will strike, as they seldom work continuously but in sudden moves 
in different parts of the country, and the least suspecting ones are liable to 
be victims at any time. 

To judge something of the extent to which forgeries have been carried on 
by professionals, it is learned that capitalized syndicates have engaged in it, 
and only a few years ago one of these gangs, it was estimated, victimized banks 
in different parts of the country to the amount of $300,000 in three months. 

One word regarding the signatures of bank officers. Some are made very 
oddly, but at the same time almost illegible. The most difficult signature to 
forge is the one written in a plain round hand. 

A few precautionary rules it may be well to consider. 

In the first place, eternal vigilance is the price of safety in cases of this kind. 

If a stranger presents himself to the bank for the purpose of transacting 
any business, no matter how introduced, investigate him thoroughly. 

For matters of identification place no value upon letters or papers of any 
kind, for it is unsafe to pay money on a check or draft without positive iden- 
tification, or the certainty that the endorsements are correct. 

Study human nature. There is nocriminal, or man who is willing to know- 
ingly connect himself with a criminal act, but what shows something in his 
face that will arouse the suspicion of a discerning man. There is always more 
or less lying connected with every criminal act, and a close student of charac- 
ter can detect this sooner or later, either upon the facial lines or in the eyes, or 
certainly something in his manner upon conversing with the party. Such a 
party can never bear close inquiry or cross-questioning on any subject. 

Never compromise with a criminal, whether he be a defaulting officer or 
employee or an outsider. Such a course is sure to encourage others. 

The protective committee of the American Bankers’ Association has done 
very effective work in the breaking up of gangs of forgers. If every bank in 
the United States would become a member of this association, and thus ex- 
hibit to the public the metal card telling of their membership, it would havea 
deterrent effect upon forgers or check-raisers, for the banks would then form 
a continuous unbroken line working together, and calling to their aid the 
best legal talent and strongest detective force in the country. 

The confession of a professional thief may not be out of place here: ‘‘ If 
there were two banks standing close together, and one was a member of the 
Bankers’ Association, the boys would tackle the one that was not a member 
first.” A. R. BARRETT. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ONLY LOTTERY LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT. 





When governments were still ignorant of the methods by which a solid 
and enduring credit may be built up, they were accustomed to resort to all 
sorts of questionable devices to secure money. These devices covered the 
brutal forced loan, or requisition, and the no less deadly appeal to the gam- 
bling instincts of the people by means of lotteries. The lottery loan was a 
sort of disguised lottery, in regard to which the consciences of statesmen and 
others satisfied themselves, because it was easy to make it appear that no one 
could draw a blank. 

The lottery loan showed how the spirit of calculation in the minds of cap- 
italists might be blinded by the spirit of gambling. Governments and private 
enterprises in need of money, but whose credit was such that a rate of six per 
cent. would be no inducement to lenders, by offering the same rate of inter- . 
est by means of a lottery loan could secure cheerful and liberal responses. 
The ingenious deviser of the lottery loan, starting, say, with six per cent. as 
the amount of interest to be paid on the whole loan to date of maturity, 
would divide it into two parts, say four per cent. for regular interest and two 
per cent. to meet the prizes involved in the lottery feature. The separate 
bonds or debentures would bear four per cent. No one investing would lose 
the principal and four per cent. interest. A certain number of bonds were 
drawn at fixed periods for payment. Of these bonds certain ones, determined 
by lot, received prizes paid out of the reserved two per cent. The prizes in 
the earlier drawings were comparatively small, but became larger as the 
drawings progressed. The approach of a drawing naturally encouraged spec- 
ulation in the bonds, which raised their prices as the last drawings with the 
larger prizes drew near, until the excitement culminated with the last draw- 
ing and redemption. 

The lottery loan of the United States Government was engineered by two 
such distinguished statesmen as John Adams and Benjamin Franklin, and as 
may be surmised only under circumstances of the direst necessity. While it 
may be called a loan of the United States Government, yet the Government 
was not then working under its present Constitution, but under the old Arti- 
cles of Confederation, and it was just after the close of the Revolutionary 
struggle, when the Government was in the depths of financial depression. 

To illustrate the difficulty of securing money, it is said that an enterpris- 
Holland banker, by the name of John de Neufville, who had been applied to 
by Dr. Franklin for a loan, offered to furnish all the money that might be 
needed on condition that the title to all the public lands in the country be 
made over to him. The magnitude of the ambition of this Dutch banker 
clearly defines him as the financier of his era. Franklin did not accept the 
proposition. 

Robert Morris was the Superintendent of Finance in the United States, 
and John Adams and Benjamin Franklin were in charge of diplomatic and 
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financial affairs abroad. Morris met pressing bills at home by drawing on 
the Holland bankers who acted for the Colonies. In the latter part of 1783, 
he drew drafts for 1,250,000 guilders on these bankers, who only had on hand 
about one-third of the amount. The drafts were presented for acceptance in 
1783, but did not come due till March and May, 1784. The bankers being out 
of funds and seeing no way of raising them, permitted the protest of the 
drafts. After consultation between Messrs. Adams, Franklin and the bankers, 
various expedients proving fruitless, it was at length decided to place a lot- 
tery loan on the market. Six and even seven per cent. had proved no temp- 
tation to the public. Other governments of better credit offered terms equally 
as good. But the offer to borrow 2,000,000 guilders at four per cent., and to 
issue 690,000 guilders in further debentures as a premium or bonus to those 
who were lucky enough to have their bonds draw the proposed prizes, was 
sufficient to induce the public to advance the money. 

Mr. Adams thought that this plan involved enormous sacrifices, and that 
he would be blamed. He wrote that he was a ‘‘ witness that American credit 
in Holland was dead, never to rise again, at least until the United States shall 
agree upon some plan of revenue and make it certain that principal and in- 
terest will be paid.” 

But things were not so bad as Mr. Adams thought. The lottery loan was 
a success, and as the event proved the whole cost amounted or was equiva- 
lent to an interest of only 6% per cent., or less than the straight loan of seven 
per cent. which had been deemed impracticable. In fact, considering the 
necessity of the Colonies, their poor credit, the scarcity of money, the com- 
petition for loans in the same market of Russia, France and other well-settled 
nations, it is surprising that Adams and Franklin managed to save the honor 
of the United States even by this dubious method. 

The lottery loan principle is now virtually abandoned by all well-settled 
governments. The principle is, however, retained to some extent in the issues 
and redemptions of bonds. Thus it is provided in the loan acts that the bonds 
first issued, that is bearing the earliest numbers, shalJ] be redeemed last when 
a loan is called in. This gives the earlier issued bonds a somewhat longer 
period to maturity, and makes them, under certain circumstances, bear a 
higher premium, and in so far is a kind of bonus to the holders. The effect 
of this provision is noticeable in all refunding operations and causes prompti- 
tude in subscriptions when new loans are offered. As credit strengthens the 
length of a loan to maturity becomes of greater value to the borrower and of 
less advantage to the Government. 








Tax ON CaLLs.—On April 29 the United States Supreme Court decided that a ‘‘ call,’’ 
as the word is used in the Stock Exchange, is an agreement to sell, and, therefore, subject 
to taxation at the rate of two cents a huudred dollars under the War Revenue law. 

The opinion said : 

‘Calls are not distributed as mere advertisements of what the owner of the property 
described therein is willing to do. They are sold, and in parting with them the vendor re- 
ceives what to him is satisfactory consideration. Having parted for value received with 
that promise, it is a contract, binding on him, and such a contract is neither more nor less 
than an agreement to sell and deliver at the time named the property described in the in- 
strument.’’ 
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BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINRE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 





NATIONAL BANKS—RECEIVING CORPORATE STOCK IN PAYMENT OF DEBT. 
Supreme Court of North Dakota, October 16, 1900. 
TOURTELOT vs. WHITHED. 

A contract by the terms of which a National bank receives corporate stock of another cor- 
poration in payment of a debt owing to the bank by such other corporation is not witra 
vires as to the bank when, at the time of making the contract, such corpuration is finan- 
cially embarrassed, and unable to meet its commercial obligations as they mature. 
Such contract is directly incidental to the proper exercise of the powers for which the 
bank was chartered. 





This was an action by E. C. Tourtelot, Receiver of the Grand Forks Na- 
tional Bank, against H. L. Whithed, assignee of the North Dakota Milling 
Company, to compel the allowance and the pro rata payment by the assignee 
of alleged claims held by the bank against the milling company, aggregating 
$14,000, and the accrued interest thereon. These claims were presented to 
the assignee, and were by him disallowed, except in the sum of $2,985.83. 
This action of the assignee was sustained by the trial court and the plaintiff 
appealed. 

BARTHOLOMEW, C. J. (omitting part of the opinion): The real point in 
controversy, as we conceive it, is this: Had the Grand Forks National Bank 
power to receive the stock of the milling company in payment of a pre-exist- 
ing debt, the bank at the time honestly and reasonably supposing that it 
could realize the money owing to it more quickly and more certainly by that 
course than by attempting to enforce the original debt? And this is perhaps 
but another form for asking: Was the transaction named properly incident 
to the due prosecution of the banking business? The case of First National 
‘ Bank of Charlotte vs. National Exchange Bank, 92 U. 8S. 122, is instructive. 
The point decided is thus stated by Mr. Chief Justice Waite: ‘‘ The question 
presented for our consideration in this case is whether a National bank, orga- 
nized under the National Banking Act, may in a fair and bona fide compro- 
mise of a contested claim against it, growing out of a legitimate banking 
transaction, pay a larger sum than would have been exacted in satisfaction 
of the demand, so as to obtain by the arrangement a transfer of certain stocks 
in railroad and other corporations, it being honestly believed at the time that 
by turning the stocks into money under more favorable circumstances than 
then existed, a loss, which would otherwise accrue from the transaction, 
might be averted or diminished.”’ In the course of the opinion it is said: 

‘‘ Dealing in stocks is not expressly prohibited, but such prohibition is 
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implied from the failure to grant the power. In the honest exercise of the 
power to compromise a doubtful debt owing to a bank, it can hardly be 
doubted that stocks may be accepted in payment and satisfaction, with a 
view to their subsequent sale or conversion into money so as to make good 
or reduce an anticipated loss. Such a transaction would not amount toa 
dealing in stocks. It was, in effect, so decided in Fleckner vs. Bank (8 Wheat. 
351), where it was held that a prohibition against trading and dealing was 
nothing more than a prohibition against engaging in the ordinary business of 
buying and selling for profit, and did not include purchases resulting from 
ordinary banking transactions. For this reason among others the acceptance 
of an indorsed note in payment of a debt due was decided not to be ‘dealing’ 
in notes. Of course, all such transactions must be compromises in good faith, 
and not mere cloaks or devices to cover unauthorized practices.” 

In Holmes & Griggs Mfg. Co. vs. Holmes & Wessell Metal Co. (127 N. Y. 
252), it is said: ‘‘It is doubtless true that a corporation can not purchase or 
deal in stocks of another corporation unless expressly authorized by law so to 
do;” citing cases. ‘‘It is equally true, however, that it may do whatever 
may be necessary in the exercise of its corporate franchise. The selling of 
property and the collection of debts are among the powers given; and hence 
it may take title to all kinds of property, even the stock of another company, 
in payment of a debt.” 

In People vs. Chicago Gas Trust Co. (130 Ll. 268) the court condemns the 
purchase by one gas company of the stock of another gas company, and 
places the ruling upon the specific ground that such purchase was not di- 
rectly appropriate to the execution of the specific power granted. But the 
court in terms concedes the right of the purchasing company to receive such 
stock in payment of a debt. (See, further, Ditch Co. vs. Zellerbach, 37 Cal. 
543; Howe vs. Carpet Co. 82 Mass. 493; Ellerman vs. Stock Yards Co. 49 
N. J. Eq. 217; Thomp. Corp. § 5,719; Mor. Priv. Corp. §§ 648, 649, 700, 705.) 

These authorities, we think, clearly establish the principle that any act 
done by a corporation which is directly incidental to the proper exercise of 
its franchises can not be ultra vires. The bank had the undoubted power 
to collect the debt owing to it, and in the exercise of that right it had the 
incidental power to exchange the debt for property from which it honestly 
and reasonably supposed it could more certainly realize the money. We 
have already held that the bank made the exchange for those reasons. The 
fact, if it be a fact, that the sequel showed such exchange to be disastrous to 
the bank could not affect the original power to make the exchange. 

But we desire to place our ruling also upon another ground. We may 
concede that the contract of the bank to exchange the debt for the milling 
stock was ultra vires, and yet we can not reverse this judgment. We notice 
first that this contract has been fully consummated upon both sides. The 
stock has been delivered with intent therewith to pay the debt. The stock 
has been accepted, and the evidences of indebtedness delivered to the debtor, 
with intent thereby to extinguish the debt. It is an executed contract and 
one, as we shall see, wherein the law will leave the parties where it finds 
them. The authorities upon this subject are in confusion, and unless care- 
fully analyzed may be deemed contradictory. The term witra vires has been 
used without accurate discrimination. Certain contracts on the part of 
corporations may be prohibited by positive law, either statutory or come 
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mon. Where such contracts are made by corporations they are of course 
unlawful. They are mala prohibita and void for the same reason that the 
prohibited contract of an individual would be void. Yet courts have termed 
them ultra vires, and have then proceeded to say that wltra vires contracts 
were void and might be disregarded at pleasure. More properly speaking 
ultra vires contracts of a corporation are such as do not in any manner serve 
the accomplishment of the purposes for which the corporation is chartered. 
They are contracts not positively forbidden but impliedly forbidden because 
not expressly or impliedly authorized. Mr. Zane, in his late and valuable 
work on ‘‘ Banks and Banking,” at page 61 et seqg., is inclined to draw the 
line just here and say that all so-called ultra vires contracts that are made in 
violation of positive law are void, while all wltra vires contracts that are in 
excess of granted powers are voidable merely, and voidable only prior to 
completed execution. We are not required to go so far in this case. Per- 
haps we are not prepared to go quite so far, but where a contract is ultra 
vires, not begause the corporation may not make it under any circumstances, 
but by reason of the particular circumstances under which it is made, then 
it is never void, and the plea of ultra vires can not be made by either party 
after the contract has been executed by the other party. The case under 
consideration well illustrates our meaning. If the contract in question be 
ultra vires it is not because it is prohibited by positive law, or because it is a 
contract that the bank could not make under any circumstances. It is con- 
ceded that the bank might take the corporate stock as collateral security for 
a present loan, and in order to collect the loan it might sell the collateral and 
become the purchaser and legal owner thereof. It is also conceded that the 
bank might, in the language of counsel, ‘‘take such stock in compromise of 
a doubtful or contested claim where to do so would prevent a possible loss.” 
If ultra vires it was because of the circumstances under which it was made, 
and as already stated the plea of ultra vires will not avail. 





NATIONAL BANK—GUARANTY. 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, March 26, 1901. 
HUTCHINS vs. PLANTERS’ NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND. 

Where a National bank agrees by letter that a draft not to exceed a certain sum, drawn 
upon a designated person, in payment for merchandise to be shipped will be paid, and 
the person to whom such guaranty is given relies thereon, and ships the merchandise, 
the bank will be liable for the amount of the draft. 





CLARK, J.: The defendant demurred on the ground that, ‘‘ being a 
National bank, it had no power, under the National Banking Act creating it, 
to guaranty the debt sued upon.” The judge sustained the demurrer and 
dismissed the action. The plaintiff's appeal presents only the correctness of 
that ruling for review. 

The allegation in the complaint, which is admitted by the demurrer, is 
that the defendant by letter agreed that a draft drawn by plaintiff, not to 
exceed $300, upon Chalkley & Co., for hides to be shipped them by plaintiff, 
should be paid, and that in consideration of that guaranty the plaintiff 
shipped the hides to Chalkley & Co., but ‘‘ defendant failed and refused, to 
pay the draft as it had contracted and agreed to do, and the same was protested 
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for non-payment,” etc. The National Banking Act contains no prohibition 
against such banks guarantying paper, but it is contended that the terms of 
the statute do not authorize a National bank to make a contract of guaranty. 

In People’s Bank vs. Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank (101 U. 8. 181, 183) it is 
said: ‘*‘A guaranty is a less onerous and stringent contract than that created 
by indorsement. We see no reason to doubt that, under the circumstances 
of this case, it was competent for the defendant to give the guaranty here in 
question. It is to be presumed that the Vice-President had rightfully the 
power he assumed to exercise, and the defendant is estopped to deny it. 
Where one of two innocent parties must suffer by the wrongful act of a third, 
he who gave the power to do the wrong must bear the burden of the conse- 
quences.” 

In Railroad Co. vs. McCarthy (96 U. 8. 258, 267) itis said: ‘‘ The doctrine 
of ultra vires, when invoked for or against a corporation, should not be 
allowed to prevail where it would defeat the ends of justice or work a legal 
wrong,” citing several cases. And in State Board of Agriculture vs. Citizens’ 
St. Ry. Co. (47 Ind. 407): ‘‘ Although there may be a defect of power in the 
corporation to make a contract, yet if a contract made by it is not in violation 
of its charter or of any statute prohibiting it, and the corporation has by its 
promise induced a party relying on the promise, and in execution of the con- 
tract, to expend money and perform his part thereof, the corporation is liable 
on the contract.” 

In Oil Creek & A. R. R. Co. vs. Pennsylvania Transp. Co. (83 Pa. 160): 
‘‘ Where a corporation has entered into a contract which has been fully exe- 
cuted on the other part, and nothing remains for it to do but to pay the con- 
sideration promised, it will not be allowed to set up the plea of ultra vires.” 
To same support, 5 Thomp. Corp. § 6024, and cases there cited. ‘* Even if a 
contract is ultra vires, yet if it is not illegal, the defendant is estopped from 
setting up that defense, as it would be a fraud on the plaintiff to allow this to 
be done; he having entered into the transaction relying upon said contract.” 
(Bushnell vs. Bank, 10 Hun, 378; Arms Co. vs. Barlow, 63 N. Y. 62; Wat. 
Corp. 604.) : 

And, indeed, the authorities and the text-writers seem fairly uniform to 
this purport. The case strongly relied on to the contrary is Bowen vs. Bank 
(36 C. C. A. 553, 94 Fed. 925), but there the learned judge stresses the fact that 
in that case the plaintiff (unlike the present) ‘‘ had notice that there were no 
funds in the bank to meet the checks, and that he knew that the contract 
was one of guaranty, pure and simple.” It may be doubted if the latter case 
could be sustained on review, but it is very different from this. Here, if it be 
conceded that the guaranty was wiltra vires, it was not expressly prohibited 
or illegal. The plaintiff acted on it, and, relying on it, he parted with his 
property and shipped the hides. The defendant is estopped, on both reason 
and precedent, to aver that it was not empowered to give the guaranty. It 
does not lie in the defendant’s mouth to say that it had no authority to do 
what it did, after the plaintiff has shipped his hides, relying upon the defend- 
ant’s promise that the draft should be paid. In the preface to the fourth 
edition of Cook on Corporations it is well said: ‘‘ The doctrine of ultra vires 
is disappearing. The old theory that a corporate act beyond the express and 
implicit corporate powers was illegal and not enforceable, no matter whether 
actual injury had been done or not, has given way to the practical view that 
3 
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the parties to a contract which has been wholly or partially executed will not 
be allowed to say it was wltra vires of the corporation.”’ 
The judgment sustaining the demurrer is reversed. 














NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW—ORDER PAYABLE OUT OF A PARTICULAR 
FUND. 
Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, March 6, 1901. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK vs. CABLE, et al. 
Under the Negotiable Instruments Law an order upon a Savings bank, directing it to pay to 
the order of the payee a specific sum, or what may be due upon thedeposit book of the 
depositor, is not negotiable, and does not import a consideration. 










This was an action by the National Savings Bank, of New Haven, to de- 
termine the title to a deposit. The defendant Cable interposed a counter- 
claim, claiming the deposit under an order in the following form : 

‘** $300. New Haven, Connecticut, August 16th, 1899. Treasurer National Savings Bank, 
New Haven: Pay Julius C. Cable, or order, three hundred dollars ($300), or what may be 
due on my deposit book, No. E632. John ID. Edwards. Witness: Seligman Zunder.’’ 

To this counterclaim the plaintiff demurred, and the demurrer was sus- 
tained. 

TORRANCE, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The counterclaim also failed 
aa to show any consideration for the order or its acceptance. If the order had 
a been negotiable, it might have been held to import a consideration, but it is 
His not negotiable. Itis payable out of a particular fund. It is to pay $300, or 
what may be due on a specified book. The amount to be paid is made to 
depend upon the adequacy of aspecified fund. Such an order is conditional, 
and so not negotiable (Neg. Inst. Law, §§ 1, 3, Pub. Acts 1897, ¢. 74). 























CHECK—PRESENTATION—WHEN PRESENTATION DISPENSED WITH. 
Supreme Court of Georgia, January 26, 1901. 
HAYNES vs WESLEY. 

By the execution and delivery of an ordinary check the drawer contracts with the payee that 
the bank will pay to the latter or his order the amount designated on presentation. 
Being a simple contract in writing, the limitation prescribed by the statute in which 
suit may be brought for its enforcement is six years from the date of presentation, and 
refusal to pay, unless presentation is in law excused. 

Ordinarily, the drawer is not bound until payment is demanded and refused, but presenta- 
tion is not necessary when the drawer, at the time of its delivery, had no funds to his 
credit in the bank on which it was drawn. In that event the statute begins to run from 
the date of the check. 























This was an action upon two checks for $2,840, drawn by the defendant 
upon the Atlanta National Bank. One of the defenses was that action was 
barred by the statute of limitations. 

LITTLE, J. (omitting part of the opinion): Treating the petition, then, as 
an action based on the checks, it is necessary to determine the nature of the 
undertaking between the drawer and payee, which is evidenced by the check, 
in order to determine the period of time within which the action must be 
instituted to avoid the bar of the statute of limitations. Civ. Code, § 3767, 
declares that all actions upon promissory notes, bills of exchange, or other 
simple contracts in writing, shall be brought within six years after the same 
become due and payable. 
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A check is said by Mr. Daniel, in the second volume of his work on Nego- 
tiable Instruments (section 1566), to be ‘‘a draft or order upon a bank or 
banking house, purporting to be drawn upon a deposit of funds for the pay- 
ment, at all events, of a certain sum of money to a certain person therein 
named, or to him or his order, or to bearer, and payable instantly on demand.” 

Taking this definition to be a correct one, it will be found that the instru- 
ments sued on met all the requirements named. They were drawn on the 
Atlanta National Bank; were payable to the order of John A. Grant, execu- 
tor; one specified the sum of $2,800, the other $40; and by their tenor they 
were payable at once. 

It is said by Mr. Byles in his work on Bills (8th Ed., by Wood), bottom 
page 55, that ‘‘a check on a banker is, in legal effect, an inland bill of 
exchange.” If it is, the period of limitation is fixed at six years; but, asa 
matter of law, there are several differences between a bill of exchange and a 
simple check, which are clearly pointed out by Mr. Justice Swayne in the 
ease of Bank vs. Bank (10 Wall. 647), where he says: ‘‘ Bank checks are not 
inland bills of exchange, but have many of the properties of such commercial 
paper. The chief points of difference are that a check is always drawn on a 
bank or banker. No days of grace arg allowed. The drawer is not discharged 
by the laches of the holder in presentment for payment, unless he can show 
that he has sustained some injury by the default. It is not due until payment 
is demanded, and the statute of limitations runs only from that time. It is, 
by its face, the appropriation of so much money of the drawer in the hands 
of the drawee to the payment of an admitted liability of the drawer.” 

Judge Nisbet, in the case of Daniels vs. Kyle (1 Kelly, 305), said that 
checks partake somewhat of the nature of bills of exchange, but they also 
differ from them in several material particulars. But,.if a check is not to be 
treated as a bill of exchange, it.must not be understood that no contractual 
relations exist between the drawer and payee. It is agreed on all sides that 
the execution and delivery of such a paper assigns to the payee a specified 
amount represented as belonging to the drawer in the hands of the drawee, 
and it is really an undertaking that the bank or banker on whom it is drawn 
will, on demand, deliver to the payee the amount of money expressed. 
(Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 1646.) 

It must, therefore, be ruled that a check on a bank, payable on demand, 
is a written contract coming within the contemplation of the statute, when 
‘simple contracts in writing” are named, and that the period of limitation 
prescribed in which suit may be instituted on a check is six years. But the 
demurrer further avers that the petition sets out no cause of action, because 
it does not allege that the checks sued on have ever been presented for pay- 
ment, and payment refused. To meet this demurrer, the plaintiff amended 
his petition, and alleged that no demand was made, because the defendant 
informed the petitioner and his predecessor that he had no funds in the hands 
of the drawee with which to pay the checks, and that there were no funds in 
the hands of the drawee at the time said checks were drawn belonging to the 
drawer, or to the credit of the drawer, out of which to pay the same. 

The general rule that presentation of a check and payment demanded is 
necessary to bind the drawer is thus stated by Mr. Daniel (section 1646): 
‘‘A simple check, which is unpaid, and has not been presented for payment, 
cannot betused as evidence of any indebtedness from the drawer to the payee; 
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* * * and until demanded the drawer is not bound.” There are, however, 
exceptions to this general rule, and, in order to bind the drawer at the instance 
of the payee, it is not always necessary that demand shall be made. The 
same author, in his treatise on Negotiable Instruments (section 1596), says: 
‘‘There may, however, exist sufficient excuse on the part of the holder for 
delay or failure in making presentment or giving notice. Thus, if the drawer 
had no funds in the bank at the time of drawing the check, or subsequently 
withdrew them, he commits a fraud upon the payee, and can suffer no loss 
or damage from the holder’s delay or failure in respect to presentment and 
notice. He is, therefore, liable without presentment or notice, and may be 
sued immediately ”’—for which he cites a great number of cases in note four 
on page 608. (See, also, Byles, Bills & N. *20.) In the case of Daniels vs. 
Kyle (supra), Judge Nisbet said: ‘‘The drawer has no right to complain of 
the holder letting it remain in the hands of the drawee, and he has no right 
to complain of its not being presented for payment, unless, before present- 
ment, the drawee has failed, or in some other way, by reason of the holder’s 
failure to present, he has sustained injury.” (See, also, Patten vs. Newell, 30 
Ga. 271.) 
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OF DEPOSIT—NECESSITY FOR DEMAND—STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS. 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, November 21, 1900. 
TOBIN vs. MCKINNEY. 
A certificate of deposit, in the usual form, payable upon the return of the certificate when 
properly indorsed, cannot be sued upon until after demand of payment; and the statute 
of limitations does not begin to run until demand is made. 
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This was an action upon a certificate of deposit in the following form: 
** No. 2,599. McKinney & Scougal, bankers. Yankton, Dakota, July 16, 1889. Certificate 
of deposit, not subject to check. $500. Catherine Tobin has deposited in this bank five 
hundred dollars, payable to the order of herself in current funds on return of this cer- 
tificate properly indorsed. With interest at six per cent. per annum if left six months. 

McKinney & Scougal.”’ 

CoRSON, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The case, as we view it, pre- 
sents two questions: (1) Was the action barred by the statute of limitations? 
(2) Did the plaintiff have such dealings with the partnership during its exist- 
ence as to entitle her to personal notice of its dissolution, and in the absence 
of such notice enable her to maintain this action? 

The first question is substantially disposed of by the decision in Cornwall 
vs. McKinney (12 8. D. 118). In that case this court held, in effect, that an 
action upon a certificate of deposit issued: by a bank in the usual form cannot 
be maintained until payment of the same has been demanded, adopting the 
view of Mr. Daniel in his work on Negotiable Instruments. Upon the subject 
of the statute of limitations Mr. Daniel says: ‘‘The better opinion seems to 
us to be that the statute of limitations only begins to run when there is an 
actual demand of payment in due form, and that sueh demand must precede 
a suit.’”’ (Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 1707a.) 

There is a conflict in the authorities, but the rule as stated by Mr. Daniel 
is fully sustained by the courts of New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont and 
Maryland (Munger vs. Bank, 85 N. Y. 587; Howell vs. Adams, 68 N. Y. 314; 
McGough vs. Jamison, 107 Pa. St. 336; Bellows Falls Bank vs. Rutland Co. 
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Bank, 40 Vt. 377; Institution vs. Weedon, 18 Md. 320), and is, in our opinion, 
the better rule. 

In Howell vs. Adams (supra) the Court of Appeals of New York uses the 
following language: ‘‘The defendant insists that the cause of action on the 
certificate issued in 1863 was barred by the statute of limitations. The action 
was commenced in 1871, and it is claimed that the right of action accrued 
immediately upon the issuing of the certificate without previous demand. 
This question has been settled by authority. (Downes vs. Bank, 6 Hill, 297; 
Payne vs. Gsardiner, 29 N. Y. 146.) 

We think it is in accordance with the general understanding of the com- 
mercial community that a bank is not liable to depositors except after a 
demand ot payment. The fact that a certificate is given upon a deposit being 
made, payable on the return of the certificate, instead of leaving the deposit 
subject generally to check or draft, does not change the reason of the rule 
that the banker must be first called upon for payment before an action can 
be maintained.” 

As no right of action accrued upon this certificate of deposit before a 
demand, and the statute of limitations not commencing to run until demand 
is made, this action was not barred, as no demand was made until a short 
time prior to the commencement of the action. 





PAYMENT OF CHECK—FORGED INDORSEMENT—LIABILITY OF BANK. 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, March 11, 1901. 
TOLMAN vs. AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 

Where one falsely impersonating another procures a check to be drawn to the order of such 
other person, and indorses it in the name of that person, such indorsement is a forgery; 
and if the drawee bank pay the check it can not charge the same against the account of 
the drawee. a 

This is the rule under the Negotiable Instruments Law.* 





STINEss, C. J.: The plaintiff sues to recover money paid out by the 
defendant, on his account, upon his check, under a forged indorsement. 
Louis Potter, representing himself to be Ernest A. Haskell, went to the 
plaintiff to get a loan of money, giving the residence and occupation of 
Haskell as his own. The plaintiff made inquiry, and finding that Haskell 
was employed, and was living as represented, he agreed to make the loan. 
Potter, under the name of Haskell, gave his note to the plaintiff, and the 
plaintiff gave him a check on the defendant payable to the order of Haskell, 
delivering it to Potter, supposing him to be Haskell. Potter indorsed 
Haskell’s name on the back of the check, and gave it to A. R. Hines, who 
collected it from the bank. When the note given to the plaintiff became due, 


*The law provides that “‘when an instrument is payable to the order of a fictitious or 
non-existing person, and such fact was known to the person making it so payable,” it is pay- 
able to bearer. But the maker or drawer must know the payee to be fictitious, and actually 
intend to make the paper payable to a fictitious payee. Hence, if the maker or drawer sup- 
poses the payee to be an actually existing person (as, for instance, where he is induced by 
fraud to draw the instrument to the order of a fictitious person whom he supposes to exist), 
the instrument will not be payable to bearer, and no person can acquire the title thereto by 
delivery. And where the instrument isa check, or a bill or note payable at a bank, the bank 
cannot charge the same to the account of its customers, since the instrument is not in such 
case payable to bearer, and the indorsement is a forgery. (Crawford's Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, 18-19). 
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the name of another, and obtained the check as the price for stolen property 
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the fraud was discovered. He thereupon notified the bank, and demanded 
-a return of the amount paid on the check to the credit of his account. At 
the trial a verdict for the defendant was directed, and the plaintiff petitions 
for a new trial. 

The question is whether the bank is liable for the payment which it made 
on this check. It is a fundamental rule of banking that, when a bank receives 
money to be checked out by a depositor, it is to be paid only as the depositor 
shall order. The bank assumes this duty in receiving the deposit. If, there- 
fore, it pays out money otherwise than according to such order, it is liable to 
the depositor for the amount so paid. The bank thus assumes the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the money gets to the party authorized to receive it. 
Hence, if it pays money out on a forged signature, the depositor being free 
from blame or negligence, it must bear the loss. In this case the plaintiff 
directed the money to be paid to the order of Ernest A. Haskell. It was not 
so paid. He did not indorse the check. Potter forged his signature. Under 
these circumstances the plaintiff's right to recover seems to be plain. 

But the defendant contends that the man who made the contract received 
the check; that it was intended for him; that the money went to him, and 
so there was no forgery, and the bank is not liable. It would seem that upon 
so plain a proposition the decisions should be unanimous; but it is not so. 
To say that the money was intended for the one who had committed the fraud 
is simply to say that the fraud was complete. It is a surprising doctrine that, 
if A can successfully personate B, he thereby escapes being guilty of forgery 
in signing B’s name on a check of C’s. Of course, C intended the money to 
go to him as an actual person, but only because he supposed that he was the 
person whom he represented himself to be. Can the imposition upon C 
justify A’s personation and signature of B? If C had sent his check to B by 
A, and the latter had written B’s indorsement thereon, no one would say that 
it was not forgery. How does it change the case when A gets the check by 
making C believe that he is B? In one case C sent it to B, and in the other 


_he supposed that he handed it to B directly. In both cases it was intended 


for B. 

The plaintiff's counsel has well said in this case that any decision to the 
effect that a bank is protected in paying a check to an impostor who has 
forged the payee’s name on the check, upon the ground that it carries out the 
actual intent of the drawee, is based upon.a manifest fallacy. Moreover, of 
what consequence is the intent of the drawer of the check, when the direction 
is to pay to the party named? He has the right to assume that the bank will 
pay to the party as directed. In this case the money was intended for 
Haskell, because his was the only name suggested. He had been looked up, 
and found to be responsible. It is a perversion of words to say that it was 
intended for Potter simply because he had fraudulently impersonated Haskell, 
and led the plaintiff to believe that he was Haskell. The plaintiff did not 
intend to let Potter have money. His check showed who was to have it, 
because it was made payable to Haskell. When, therefore, Potter fraudu- 
lently indorsed Haskell’s name on the check, it was a typical case of forgery. 
It was a false signature, with intent to deceive. 

The defendant relies on Robertson vs. Coleman (141 Mass. 231) where the 
suit was by a holder against the maker of a check. The payee had assumed 
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sold by the defendants as auctioneers. The decision was for the plaintiff, and 
good ground is given for it in the opinion, in this: that the plaintiff was a 
bona-fide holder without notice, and that the defendants simply supposed the 
payee to be Charles Barney, of Swanzey, but not from any false representa- 
tion made to them. Had the opinion stopped there, no case of fraud would 
have appeared. But the Court put these facts aside as immaterial, and then 
said: ‘‘This was the person intended by the defendants as the payee of the 
check, designated by the name he was called in the transaction, and his 
indorsement of it was the indorsement of the payee of the check by that 
name. The contract of the defendants was to pay the amount of the check 
to this person or his order, and he has ordered it paid to the plaintiff.” No 
authorities are cited in the opinion, but the case has been cited as an author- 
ity since. (See Bank vs. Shotwell, 35 Kan. 360; U. S. vs. National Exch. 
Bank [C. C.] 45 Fed. 163; Land Title & Trust Co. vs. Northwestern Nat. 
Bank [Pa. Sup.] 46 Atl. 420; First Nat. Bank vs. American Exch. Nat Bank, 
49 App. Div. 349.) 

These cases lose sight of the distinction between real and fictitious persons. 
In the latter case there is nobody to inquire about; no one in fact misrepre- 
sented; no one in the mind of one party other than the person with whom he 
is dealing. In the case of a real person, however, one party, having him in 
mind, satisfies himself about the responsibility of such party, and supposes 
that he is dealing, not with the person who is in fact before him, but with the 
one whom he has in mind, and whom the one before him falsely personates. 
Thus in Mead vs. Young, 4 Term R. 28, it was held that, where a bill of 
exchange got into the hands of one of the same name as the payee, yet such 
person, knowing that he was not the person in whose favor it was drawn, was 
guilty of forgery in indorsing it. In Robarts vs. Tucker, 16 Q. B. 560, it was 
held that a banker could not debit his customer with the payment made to 
one who claimed through a forged indorsement made by the solicitor of the 
payee. That was nota case of misrepresentation of persons, but it is referred 
to in Vagliano Bros. vs. Bank of England (23 Q. B. Div. 243) as having 
settled the relations between bankers and customers for many years. This 
latter case came under the Bills of Exchange Act, and it was held that as the 
bill was not made to a fictitious or non-existing person, it could not be treated 
as a bill payable to bearer, and so defendants could not be protected in a 
payment under a false indorsement. Thus the law is settled in England. 

In Armstrong vs. Bank (46 Ohio St. 512) it is held that, even where the 
payee is non-existing, the rule making such paper payable to bearer does 
not apply where the maker, supposing the payee to be a real person and 
intending payment to be made to such person, is induced by fraud so to draw 
it. In Graves vs. Bank (17 N. Y. 205) it was held to be forgery for one, not 
the payee of a bill, but bearing the same name, to indorse and transfer it 
knowing that he was not intended as the payee. The true rule is well stated 
in the headnotes of Rogers vs. Ware (2 Neb. 29) as follows: ‘‘If the bill run 
to a fictitious payee, it is as if drawn payable to bearer, and indorsement is 
not necessary. But if it be payable to some person known at the time to 
exist, and present to the mind of the drawer when he made it, as the party 
to whose order it was to be paid, the genuine indorsement of such payee is 
necessary. Nor is the case changed by the circumstance that the party who 
induced the drawer to make such bill defrauded him in so doing.” Rowe vs, 
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Putnam (131 Mass. 281) is tothe same effect, but is not referred toin Robert- 
son vs. Coleman (141 Mass. 231). 

The attention of counsel was called to the Negotiable Instruments Act 
(Pub. 1 aws 1899, c. 674, § 31), which is: ‘* Where a signature is forged or 
made without the authority of the person whose signature it purports to be, 
it is wholly inoperative, and no right to retain the instrument, or to give a 
discharge therefor, or to enforce payment thereof against a party thereto, 
can be acquired through or under such signature, unless the party against 
whom it is sought to enforce such right is precluded from setting up forgery 
or want of authority.”’ The statute covers this case. We have referred to 
authorities because the defendant’s counsel so earnestly and ably argued that 
the act did not alter the law merchant that it seemed proper to show that the 
law in this respect, outside of the act, is in a very unsatisfactory state, and 
that the act is right. We do not think that the act does alter the law as it 
was when, a few years ago, it seems to have been switched off on a fallacy in 
some places. One of the advantages of the act is in settling the question. Waiv- 
ing the question of forgery, about which the cases we have cited differ, the 
signature in this case is clearly one ‘‘ made without the authority of the per- 
son whose signature it purports to be,” and therefore it is ‘‘ wholly inopera- 
tive.” This being so, the defendant cannot justify its action under it, there 
being no evidence of any conduct by the plaintiff to mislead the defendant, 
and so toestop his present claim. As the case stood, the plaintiff had ordered 
money paid to Haskell. The bank had not so paid it. The fact that the 
plaintiff had been imposed upon did not relieve the bank from its duty to see 
that the money was paid according to order. 

The case should have gone to the jury. New trial granted. 





— 


KNOWLEDGE OF DIRECTOR—WHEN NOT NOTICE TO BANK. 
Supreme Court of Georgia, February 28, 1901. 
ENGLISH-AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. vs. HIERS. 

Notice or knowledge of failure of consideration of a negotiable promissory note, which the 
director of a bank sells to it before the maturity of the paper, is not imputable to the 
bank, when in the transaction the seller did not act for it, but exclusively for himself, 
and the bank was represented by another officer, who alone acted for it. 





LEwIis, J. (omitting part of the opinion): One ground of the motion for 
a new trial is that the court erred in the following charge to the jury: ‘‘As 
suing, as it is not demied, that Shedden is a director in this bank, if you find 
that Shedden took the note with knowledge of a defense that Dr. Hiers had— 
in other words, that he had repudiated the contract and refused to pay the 
note—whether he got the information from publications in the paper, or 
whether he got it from Bussey and Kraus or in any other way, if you find 
that he had that knowledge, I charge you that that knowledge of Shedden is 
imputable to the bank here.” 

This charge was error. In the first place, it was wholly unauthorized by 
the evidence. Apart from that, it plainly appears that Shedden, in the sale 
of the note, was not acting for the plaintiff bank, but apparently for himself 
individually; for he had acquired the note from the payee long before the sale 
to the bank was made. The fact that he was a director of the bank would 
not charge that institution with any knowledge which he might possess of a 
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defense to the note. His relation to the plaintiff did not prevent him from 
entering into the transaction in question. He traded directly with the Cash- 
ier of the bank, and it is not claimed that the latter had any knowledge of a 
defect in the note. The bank was not represented by Shedden in this trans- 
action, but by Robinson, its Cashier, and the evidence is uncontradicted that 
neither Robinson nor any other employee of the plaintiff knew or had ever 
heard of any defense to the note before its maturity, which was some time 
after it was acquired by the bank. 

The eases relied on by counsel for defendant in error have no application 
to the case at bar. For instance, in the case of Brobston vs. Penniman, 97 
Ga. 527, 25 S. E. 350, which is cited with confidence, the ruling is as follows: 
‘‘ Where the President and Cashier of a bank, being also members of a part- 
nership composed of themselves and another person, to the capital stock of 
which they had, under the partnership articles, agreed to contribute a given 
sum, without the knowledge or consent of that person, executed and deliv- 
ered to the bank a promissory note in the name of the partnership for the 
purpose of raising the money they had so agreed to put into the partnership 
business, although the money obtained from the bank upon such note was in 
fact used for the purpose stated, the transaction was one for the private ben- 
efit alone of the two members of the partnership who thus raised the money. 
* * * Under these circumstances, the knowledge of the President and Cash- 
ier * * * was the knowledge of the bank itself.” 

In that case the officers whose knowledge was held to be imputable to the 
bank were the President and Cashier, whose special duty it was to represent 
the bank in negotiating loans and discounting paper. In the present case, 
Shedden, with whose knowledge it is sought to charge the bank, was merely 
a director, and so far as the record discloses had no active participation in 
the management of the bank’s affairs. 

Also, in the ease of Morris vs. Banking Co. (109 Ga. 12), the officer whose 
knowledge of a defect in a note was held chargeable tothe bank was the Cash- 
ier, who had ‘‘ full authority and control of the discounts of the bank.” No 
such connection between Shedden and the plaintiff bank is shown in the pres- 
ent case. 

In the last case cited (on page 24, 109 Ga., page 382), Justice Little uses 
the following language, which we think is fully in point in the present case: 
‘‘We concede it to be a sound proposition that where an officer or agent of 
the corporation, as a party in interest for himself, deals with the corporation, 
the latter is not charged with notice of the information possessed by such 
officer or agent so dealing.” In the case of Bank vs. Demere (92 Ga. 735) it 
appeared that a third person borrowed money from a bank for the benefit of 
the Cashier thereof, the Cashier putting up collaterals belonging to himself, 
and the officers representing the bank in making the loan not being aware 
that the money was for the use of the Cashier, or that the collaterals belonged 
to him, and that they did not acquire this information until after the Cashier 
had fraudulently withdrawn the collaterals and applied them to his own use. 
It was held that the bank was not accountable for the value of the collaterals 
in settling its claim against the borrower, and that the agency of the Cashier 
to assign the assets of the bank of which he was the immediate custodian did 
not extend to assets held as collateral security for a loan made to another 
person for his benefit and secured, not by collaterals belonging to that per- 
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son, but furnished by the Cashier himself. The principle upon which this 
decision was based was that the Cashier was, as owner of the collaterals, an 
opposite party in interest to the bank, and his custody of this property for 
the bank involved a risk which it may not have been willing to assume. On 
page 739, 92 Ga., the following language is used in this connection: ‘‘ Under 
such circumstances the Cashier’s knowledge is not the knowledge of the bank, 
and his fraudulent transfer in its name but in his own behalf of property 
held in this manner is not the act of the bank. His agency as Cashier to 
assign its assets, of which he is the immediate custodian, does not cover an 
act of this kind.’ There is in the present case, if anything, less reason to 
hold the bank liable for the knowledge of its director than there was in the 
Demere case to hold that the act of the Cashier was not the act of the bank. 





RECEIVING DEPOSIT WHEN BANK INSOLVENT—CRIMINAL LIABILITY. 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, February 11, 1901. 
STATE vs. CLEMENTS. 


Under the provisions of chapter 219, General Laws, 1895, which makes it a felony for any 
one connected with a banking concern, either public or private, to receive deposits 
while such institution is insolvent, it is not material in what capacity the interested or 
guilty party is connected with the bank—whether as an ostensible partner, or as a se- 
cret conspirator with the actual operator of the same—provided any substantial aid is 
given by him tending to violate the statute in letter or spirit. 

A formal dissolution of a banking firm cannot control the subsequent responsibility of the 

former partners if it is executed as a sham to relieve one of them, nor exonerate the re- 
tiring partner from full accountability for subsequent acts in an unlawful plan to re- 
ceive deposits during the insolvency of the bank. In such a case the dissolution should 
be treated as an illegal and fraudulent device. 

Evidence of a continual depletion of the resources of a bank partnership, continued for sev- 
eral years, is competent upon the question whether an unlawful scheme existed to wreck 
the concern in failure, and as showing a motive for a sham dissolution, whereby one of 
the partners could withdraw therefrom a portion of the funds. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 





This was a criminal action against Joseph R. Clements for receiving de- 
posits as a banker knowing the bank’s insolvency. The points decided are 
stated in the official syllabus given above. 





NATIONAL BANKE—LOAN ON REAL ESTATE SECURIT Y—ENFORCING 
3 MORTGAGE. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, March 20, 1901. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SUTTON vs. GROSSHAUS. 

A party who has secured a loan from a National bank and given real estate security there- 
for, cannot be heard to deny the right of the bank to enforce the provisions of the mort- 
gage because of the section of the United States statutes prohibiting the taking of real 
estate security for a loan negotiated by a National bank. 

Where security on real estate has been taken by a National bank on a contemporaneous 
loan, the same may be enforced, notwithstanding the provisions of the United States 
statute prohibiting that character of security. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 





This was an action by the First National Bank of Sutton, Nebraska, to 
foreclose a mortgage. Two of the points decided are stated in the official 
syllabus given above. The other points are not of interest here. 
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MEETINGS OF DIRECTORS—PROOF BY PAROL. 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, March 19, 1901. 
Inre BANK OF WEST SUPERIOR, GOODWIN vs. NICHOLS. 
Where a written record of the proceedings of the directors of a bank is kept it is the best 
evidence ; but in the absence of such-a record the proceedings may be proved by parol. 
Ip the absence of such a record the act of the directors in releasing a mortgage may be 
shown by the testimony of witnesses. 





The question involved in this case was whether the Bank of West Super- 
ior, a corporation, had released a mortgage. 

DonDGE, J. (omitting part of the opinion): Objection is made that parol 
evidence was not admissible to prove the acts of the directors. Doubtless, 
if a written record was kept of their meeting and action, that would be the 
best evidence ; but, if no record was kept, then parol evidence is as proper 
to prove the transaction as any other (Zalesky vs. Insurance Co. [Iowa] 70 N. 
W. 187; Duluth, 8S. S. and A. R. Co. vs. Douglas Co. 103 Wis. 75). It may 
be doubtful whether there is any presumption of the existence of any record 
of executive acts done by directors, such as negotiating and contracting di- 
rectly with others, whatever may be the rule as to their procedure when con- 
vened as a board for deliberation and legislation as to corporate affairs. In 
the instant case, however, we may pass that question, for the witness Bur- 
hans testified that he did not think the action of the directors as to the Rice 
matter appeared on the records. This suffices, prima facie, to deny the ex- 
istence of any record, when definite proof on the subject—the record books 
themselves—were in the control of the adverse party. If Mr. Burhans was 
mistaken, the defendant could easily have shown that fact, and, in the ab- 
sence of such showing, cannot complain of admission of parol evidence. 





INSOL VENC Y—COLLECTIONS—FOLLOWING TRUST FUNDS. 
Supreme Court of N ebraska, January 23, 1901. 
STATE vs. BANK OF COMMERCE OF GRAND ISLAND. 

1, Money collected by a bank for another on notes or drafts, and retained, is held in trust 
for the owner, and does not become a part of the assets of the bank ; and if the bank 
thereafter becomes insolvent, and a Receiver is appointed, the one for whom the collec- 
tion is made is a preferred creditor. 

2. Where trust funds are wrongfully converted, the beneficiary is entitled to the funds, or 
the proceeds thereof, so long as he can definitely trace them, until they reach the hands 
of an innocent holder. 

3. Where trust money has been wrongfully commingled by a trustee with his own, and he 
makes payment from the common fund, it will be presumed that he paid out his own, 
and not trust money. 

4, The claim of a beneficiary for trust money may be preferred, to the extent of the cash 
found among the assets of an insolvent trustee at the time of his failure, where it is not 
affirmatively shown that the cash assets are not part of the trust fund. Rule applied. 

5. In a cause brought to this court on appeal, the rulings of the trial court on the admission 
of testimony cannot be reviewed. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 


ACTION AGAINST STOCKHOLDERS—RECEIVER—KANSAS STATUTE. 
Court of Appeals of Kansas, Northern Department, C. D., October 27, 1900. 
SIMS vs. BROWN. 
Section 55, c. 47, Sess. Laws 1897, does not take away from the creditors of a bank the right 
to proceed against the stockholders to recover their debt due from the bank, but does 
impose a condition, in cases where a Receiver has been appointed, that they show to 
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the satisfaction of the court that the Receiver has not begun suit against the stockhold- 

ers to enforce their liability. 

A Receiver in such case cannot maintain a suit against such creditor for the sole purpose of 
enjoining him from prosecuting such suit against the stockholders. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 









This was a suit by Evan H. Brown, Receiver of the Citizens’ Bank of 
Kansas City, against John T. Sims. 

Brown as Receiver of the Citizens’ Bank of Kansas City, sued Sims for an 
injunction to restrain him from prosecuting certain suits as a creditor of the 
bank against certain stockholders of the bank. 

The point decided is stated in the official syllabus above given. 










































TAXATION OF BANKS—RETROACTIVE EFFECT OF DECISION. 
Supreme Court of Mississippi, January 2%, 1901. 
ADAMS, STATE REVENUE AGENT, vs. BANK OF OXFORD. 

The decision in Adams vs. Bank (75 Miss. 701) will not be given a retroactive effect so as to 
declare void the act of 1890, prohibiting cities and towns from levying any tax on banks 
larger than seventy-five per cent. of the State tax. 

WELLS, Special Judge: This suit was brought by the State Revenue 
Agent, in the circuit court of Lafayette county, to recover certain balances of 
municipal taxes claimed to be due by the Bank of Oxford, for the years 1890 
and 1891, to the city of Oxford. The Bank of Oxford paid municipal taxes in 
1890 and 1891 to an amount equal to seventy-five per cent. of the State tax. 
It paid municipal’taxes for those years in accordance with the provision of 
the act of the Legislature of 1890. | 

The effort in this case is to have the act of the Legislature of 1890 (Laws 
1890, pp. 8, 9) declared to be in conflict with section 20, art. 12, of the Con- 
stitution of 1869, and therefore void. 

In the case of Adams vs. Bank (75 Miss. 701), this court decided that a 
similar act of the Legislature, passed in 1894, was violative of section 112, 
Const. 1890, and was null and void. Counsel for appellant relies upon the 
opinion in that case ; and we are asked to give the views therein expressed a 
retroactive effect, and to declare the act of the Legislature of 1890 void under 
the ‘‘ equality and uniformity clause” of the Constitution of 1869. 

We adhere to the decision of the court in the case of Adams vs. Bank (75 
Miss. 701, 23 South, 395), believing it to be.right upon principle and author- 
ity ; but we decline to give it any retroactive effect; so. as to make the views 
therein expressed apply to actions arising under laws which were passed prior 
to the adoption of section 112, Const. 1890. 

The ‘uniformity and equality’’ clause of the Constitution of 1869 has 
been the subject of repeated judicial interpretation. In a line of decisions 
beginning with Daily vs. Swope (47 Miss. 367) including Vassar vs. George 
(Id. 713), Mississippi Mills vs. Cook (56 Miss. 40), Bank vs. Worrell (67 Miss. 
47) and other cases, the court had gradually come to a judicial expression of 
the view that ‘‘the subjects of taxation may be classified at the discretion of 
the Legislature, and, if all of the same class are taxed alike, there is no vio- 
lation of the equality and uniformity required by the Constitution.” 

The conclusion of the court announced in these cases was accepted and 
uniformly acted upon prior to the adoption of the Constitution of 1890. It 
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was with the light of the judicial interpretation announced in these cases be- 
fore it that the Constitutional convention of 1890 adopted section 112, which 
provides that property shall be assessed for taxes at its true value. Con- 
struing this in some respects new section of our organic law, this court, in the 
ease of Adams vs. Bank, supra, declared that the act of the Legislature of 
1894 was void ; but where, in matters of statutory construction, rights have 
been vested in transactions tinder the law, as settled by former decisions of 
this court, they will not be disturbed by departing from such decisions, ex- 
cept in case of clear necessity and positive conviction of error, or where the 
decisions contravene some fundamental rule of public policy. 

It may be observed that in the cases of Huntley vs. Bank (69 Miss. 663) 
and Alexander vs. Thomas (70 Miss. 517), the validity of the act in question 
has been by this court upheld. 

It follows from the views above that the judgment of the court below must 
be affirmed. 





CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 





BANKING CORPORATION—INSOL VENC Y—STOCKHOLDERS—INDIVIDUAL LIA- 
BILITY—ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION—SIGNATURE—DELIVER Y—ES- 
TOPPEL—PUBLIC POLICY — RECORD—PAROL HVIDENCE—ADMISSIBII- 
IT Y—CREDITORS—AMOUNT OF CLAIMS—MAINTENANCE OF SUIT—EX- 
TENT OF LIABILITY—ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS—PROPER PARTIES. 


Rev. St. 1898, § 2024, subsece. 47, provides that stockholders in every bank- 
ing corporation organized under this act shall be individually responsible to 
the amount of their respective shares for all its indebtedness and liabilities of 
every kind. S., the promoter of a bank, secured the signature of W. R. and 
R. R. to the articles of incorporation, with the understanding that they were 
not to be liable unless the signature of M. R. would be secured, and his con- 
sent that firm of R.’s Sons should take twenty-five shares. M. R. refused to 
sign the articles, and 8., after being informed of such refusal, and without the 
knowledge of W. R. and R. R. filed the articles of incorporation with their 
signatures, and subsequently tendered twenty-five shares to the firm, which 
were refused. In all the reports of the bank to the State Treasurer W. R. and 
R. R. were returned as stockholders. Held, that W. R. and R. R. became 
stockholders in the bank, and hence were individually liable under the statute, 
since it would be against public policy to allow them to impeach the record 
as against the intervening rights of creditors by showing the conditional sig- 
nature of the articles. 

Rev. St. 1898, § 2024, subsec. 18, provides that any number of persons inay 
associate and become incorporated, and subsection 19 declares that such per- 
sons shall make a certificate stating the names of the shareholders and the 
amount subscribed by each, and subsection 47 imposes on stockholders an 
individual liability for the debts of the corporation to the amount of their 
shares. Held, that the fact that articles of incorporation for a bank were 
signed by W. R. and R. R., two of the three members of the firm of R.’s Sons, 
and that the stock was listed in the name of R.’s Sons, and that it was the 
intention of W. R. and R. R. to bind the firm, did not prevent the enforce- 
ment of the individual liability of W. R. and R. R., since as the statute 
required the articles to be signed by stockholders, and as W. R. and R. R. 
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could not bind the firm, it will be presumed they intended to bind themselves, 
and the record cannot be varied by parol evidence of ‘an intention to bind 
the firm. 

Rev. St. 1898, § 2024, subsec. 18, provides that any number of persons may 
associate and become incorporated, and subsection 19 declares that such per- 
son shall make a certificate stating the names of the shareholders and the 
number of shares subscribed by each, which shall be filed with the register of 
deeds. Articles of incorporation for a bank were signed by W. R. and R. R. 
on condition that they were not to be bound unless M. R., the third member 
of the firm of R.’s Sons, should also sign and agree that the firm should take 
$2,500 worth of shares. M. R. refused to sign, and the promoter of the cor- 
poration, without the knowledge of W. R. and R. R., filed the articles with 
their signatures. Held, that the fact that the firm refused to accept the shares 
when tendered was not sufficient to show a rescission of the contract in the 
absence of evidence that the corporation accepted the rescission, since on the 
filing of the certificate the contract became an executed one, and hence 
irrevocable, without the consent of both parties. 

Where the claims of plaintiffs against an insolvent banking corporation 
amounted to only $2,800 out of a total liability of $485,000, the contention 
that plaintiffs could not maintain an action in equity to enforce the individ- 
ual liability of defendants as the owners of $2,500 worth of shares in the bank 
because of the trifling interest of plaintiffs, cannot be sustained, since in theory 
all creditors are plaintiffs to such an action, and, if the other creditors refused 
to join in the prosecution of the suit on due notice, defendants were liable io 
plaintiffs to the full amount of their shares. 

Where plaintiffs, who had claims against an insolvent bank to the extent 
of $2,800 out of a total liability against the bank of $485,000, sued defendants 
to recover their individual liability on $2,500 worth of shares, and the other 
creditors on due notice did not join in the prosecution of the action, plaintiffs 
will be entitled to recover the full amount of $2,500, since the failure of the 
other creditors to join in the action makes it a bar to any future action against 
defendants on the claims of such creditors. 

In an action by certain creditors of an insolvent bank to enforce the indi- 
vidual liability of stockholders, the fact that plaintifts elected to omit certain 
stockholders because of their insolvency will not preclude the defendants or 
any other creditors or the court from bringing in the omitted stockholders, 
since an adjudication in the case will bar all creditors from any demand on 
the omitted stockholders, and the defendants from any right of contribution 
against them. 

Rehbein, et al. vs. Rahr, et al., 85 N. W. Rep. (Wis.) 315. 





CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT—DEMAND—FINDINGS. 


Where a depositor in a bank failed to produce or surrender his certificates 
of deposit, which had not been lost, on making demand for their payment, 
and failed to produce them on the trial of an action for the amount of the 
certificates, he cannot recover, since the bank is not bound to pay the depos- 
its, except on production and surrender of the certificates properly indorsed. 

Though certificates of deposit in a bank are payable on demand when 
properly indorsed, the bringing of an action against the bank for the amount 
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of such certificates is not a sufficient demand to entitle the depositor to 
recover, since the demand must be by presentation of the certificates properly 
indorsed. 

Cottle, et al. vs. Marine Bank of Buffalo, 59 N. E. Rep. (N. Y.) 736. 





CORPORATIONS — STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING — NOTICE — CONSTITUTION — 


STATUTES— BONDS—TRUST DEED—ATTACHMENT—PRIORITIES—BANKS 
AND BANKING—NATIONAL BANKS—UNLAWFUL ACTS. 


All the stockholders of a corporation signed an agreement that the bonded 
indebtedness be increased to an amount fixed therein at a meeting callled for 
that purpose, expressly waiving all notice of the meeting required by law. 
The meeting was held, and bonds authorized issued, and secured by deed of 
trust, and sold for full value. Held, that the bonds and deed of trust issued 
pursuant to such agreement and meeting so held were valid obligations of the 
corporation, notwithstanding Const. art. 12, § 8, providing that no corpora- 
tion shall increase its bonded indebtedness except in pursuance of general law, 
nor without consent of the persons holding the larger amount in value of the 
stock, first obtained at a meeting called for the purpose on sixty days’ public 
notice, and Rev. St. 1889, § 2499, providing that any corporation may increase 
its bonded indebtedness with the consent of the persons holding the majority 
of its stock obtained at a meeting called for that purpose on sixty days’ notice; 
since such provisions for notice are for the benefit of the stockholders, and 
the notice may be waived by them by express agreement, or by all attending 
a meeting held without such notice. 

The lien of the trust deed was superior to that of attachments subse- 
quently levied on the property of the company. 

A National bank to which a corporation was indebted purchased the fund- 
ing bonds of the corporation secured by a trust deed of its real estate to the 
amount of its claims and more, and to conform in appearance with Rev. St. 
U. 8. § 5137, authorizing a National bank to take a mortgage only to recover 
debts previously contracted, and to make it appear that it heid the notes of 
two corporations instead of bonds secured by mortgage, it took the note of 
another corporation, which was not indebted to it, indorsed by the one issu- 
ing the bonds, for the same amount as the bonds. Held, that the bonds and 
mortgage were not held as collateral security for such note, and, as such, sub- 
ordinate to defendant’s lien on the property under an attachment subsequent 
to the trust deed, since the note did not represent any debt, and defendant 
could not usurp the province of the Government, and punish the bank for its 
evasion of the act of Congress. 

Riesterer, et al. vs. Horton Land & Lumber Co., ef al. 61 S. W. Rep. (Mo.) 
238. j 





JOINT DEPOSIT—OWNERSHIP—INTENTION OF PARTIES—QUESTION FOR 
JURY—DIRECTION OF VERDICT. 


In 1890, deceased, an old man, transferred a bank deposit of $185 from his 
own name to the joint account of himself and daughter, the defendant. The 
deposit was added to from time to time, and at the death of deceased amounted 
to $1,538. Deceased’s two sons paid him $12.50 per month, and supported 
and clothed him, and also paid him $300 per annum for three years in addi- 
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tion to his monthly allowance. In 1897 deceased made a will devising $850 
in general legacies, and made defendant his residuary legatee, and had no prop- 
erty other than the bank account. The pass-book was in defendant’s posses- 
sion, and several times deceased requested its return, and defendant prom- 
ised to do so without asserting any claim to the deposit. Held, in an action 
by deceased’s executor to recover the deposit, that the direction of a verdict 
for defendant at the close of plaintiff’s evidence was erroneous, since it was 
sufficient to justify a finding that the deposit did not belong wholly to defen- 
dant, and the intention of the parties in making the transfer and in keeping 
a joint account was for the jury. 
Wood vs. Zornstorff, 69 N. Y. Supp. 241. 





FORGEO INDORSEMENT OF CHECK—FRAUD—LIABILITY OF BANK. 


A Rhode Island statute declares that a signature to a negotiable instru- 
ment, which is made without authority or forged, shall be wholly inoperative, 
and shall not give a right to enforce payment against a party thereto. A 
check drawn payable to the order of A. was procured by representations that 
the person to whom it was given was A., and the indorsement of the latter 
was forged thereto, and it was paid by the bank. JHeld, that the bank was 
liable to the drawer for such sum, both at common lawand under the statute. 

Tolman vs. American Nat. Bank, 48 At. Rep. 480. 





GARNISHMENT OF BANK—INSOLVENT DEFENDANT—CHECKS DELIVERED 
BEFORE SER VICE—PA YMENT—EQUITABLE ASSIGNMENT—SET-OFF. 


A check drawn by a wife and delivered to a creditor, in payment of her 
husband’s debt, before the bank on which it was drawn was served with gar- 
nishment in a suit against the husband, operated as an equitable assignment 
of community meney of husband and wife in the bank, to the amount of the 
check, and such bank was authorized to pay the check out of funds in its 
hands after service of such garnishment. 

Where a bank held two notes of a depositor, secured by personal indorse- 
ment, and such depositor became insolvent prior to service on the bank of a 
garnishment in a suit against him, which service was before maturity of the 
notes, the bank was entitled to set off such notes against the deposit. 

Neely, et al. vs. Grayson County Nat. Bank, 618. W. Rep. (Tex.) 559. 





INSOLVENCY—RECEIVING DEPOSITS WITH KNOWLEDGE—EVIDENCE— 
ACCOMPLICE’S TESTIMONY. 

Under the provisions of chapter 219, Gen. Laws 1895, which makes it a 
felony for any one connected with a banking concern, either public or pri- 
vate, to receive deposits while such institution is insolvent, it is not material 
in what capacity the interested or guilty party is connected with the bank,— 
whether as an ostensible partner or as a secret conspirator with the actual oper- 
ator of the same—provided any substantial aid is given by him tending to 
violate the statute in letter or spirit. 

A formal dissolution of a banking firm cannot control the subsequent 
responsibility of the former partners if it is executed as a sham to relieve one 
of them, nor exonerate the retiring partner from]full accountability for sub- 
sequent acts in an unlawful plan to receive deposits during the insolvency of 
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the bank. In such a case the dissolution should be treated as an illegal and 
fraudulent device. 

Evidence of a continual depletion of the resources of a bank partnership, 
continued for several years, is competent upon the question whether an unlaw- 
ful scheme existed to wreck the concern in failure, and as showing a motive 
for a sham dissolution, whereby one of the partners could withdraw therefrom 
a portion of the funds. 

State vs. Clements, 85 N. W. Rep. (Minn.) 229. 





NATIONAL BANK—CONTRACT—GUARANTY—ULTRA VIRES. 


A complaint alleged that defendant, a National bank, by letter agreed 
that a draft drawn by plaintiff, not to exceed a certain sum on a certain firm, 
for goods shipped to them by plaintiff, should be paid, and that in considera- 
tion of such guaranty plaintiff shipped the goods to such firm, but that the 
draft had not been paid and defendant refused to pay it. Held, that where 
a corporation has entered into a contract, not illegal, which the other party 
has performed, it will not be heard to claim wltra vires to avoid performance 
on its part, and, since the National Banking Act does not prohibit such a con- 
tract, the complaint stated a cause of action and a demurrer thereto should 
be overruled. 

Hutchins vs. Planters’ Nat. Bank of Richmond, 38 8. E. Rep. (N. C.) 252. 


—— 


DECISIONS OF CANADIAN COURTS AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. D.; Toronto,] 








ACCOMMODATION BILLS—CORPORATION—ULTRA VIRES—KNOWLEDGE OF 
BY PARTLY DISCOUNTING—LIABILITY. 


UNION BANK vs. EUREKA WOOLEN MANUFACTURING CO. (Nova Scotia Reports, volume 
33, page 302). 

STATEMENT OF Facts : The defendant carried on a manufacturing busi- 
ness at Eureka, N. 8. One W. D. Cameron, a director of the company, was 
their selling agent at Halifax, and from time to time had drawn on the com- 
pany bona fides in the course of the business. Later, however, and for his 
own accommodation he discounted with the plaintiffs twelve bills of approx- 
imately $500 each. Of these six were drawn upon the defendants and were 
accepted on their face by the company through its secretary, J. J. McLennan. 
The other six bills were drawn on Cameron’s brother John, of New Glasgow, 
by whom they were endorsed (in blank apparently), and McLennan also pur- 
ported to endorse them with the defendant company’s name. 

The by-laws of the company provided that the secretary ‘‘should dis- 
charge such duties as may be prescribed by the board ’”’ (of directors). 

On the appointment of McLennan as secretary the directors resolved, 
‘* That in the future the secretary be authorized to accept any drafts made on 
the company and to indorse any check for deposit to the company’s account.” 

W. D. Cameron, on asking to have these six bills discounted, told the 
plaintiff's General Manager that they, like the ones formerly discounted, were 
for payments on the company’s account. They were discounted, forwarded 
and accepted, and it was only when called upon to pay the first one that the 
president became aware that these bills were for Cameron’s accommodation. 
4 
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They were at once repudiated, as were the endorsed bills when they also came 
to the knowledge of the company. 

The bank brought action on the twelve drafts in question. 

JUDGMENT (HENRY, J.): Upon these facts I hold that no defence has been 
made out as to the bills accepted by the company. They were accepted by 
the officer and in the mode authorized by the resolution of the directors (it- 
self authorized by the company’s by-law), which resolution was acted upon 
throughout in the businessof the company. Judgment for the plaintiff bank 
for the amount of these six acceptances. 

With respect to the six bills indorsed by the company, the bank had no- 
tice on their face that they were for the accommodation of Cameron. Mce- 
Lennan’s act in indorsing for the company was beyond his authority under 
the by-laws; the plaintiff bank must fail as to these six bills. 

From the iatter part of this judgment an appeal was taken by the plain- 
tiff bank, but the appeal was unanimously dismissed by McDonald, C. J. and 
Graham and Weatherbee, JJ., who held: 

The secretary was not authorized to indorse the bills, and even had the 
directors purported to authorize him to indorse for accommodation, such an 
act would have been wltra vires (vide Bryce ‘‘On Ultra Vires”’): 

‘*108. A corporation cannot become surety without an express power 
given in so many words or words necessarily to be inferred from the general 
language. 

108 a. A corporation may not become party to the negotiable paper of 
others without an express power in that behalf.”’ 





BANK DEPOSIT BOOK—GIFT OF IN ANTICIPATION OF DEATH—DONATIO 
MORTIS CAUSA. 
BROWN vs. TORONTO GENERAL TRUST CORPORATION (32 Ont. R. 319). 

STATEMENT OF Facts : The plaintiff was a niece and the defendants were 
the administrators of Benjamin Brown, deceased. Shortly before his death 
Mr. Brown gave his niece two promissory notes, and a mortgage and his pass- 
book with the Standard Bank at Brighton, saying that if he did not recover 
she could collect the same and keep the proceeds as her own. There were 
other elements in the case, but they are not of interest here. The action was 
for declaration that the plaintiff was absolutely entitled to (inter alia) the 
money in the Standard Bank to the credit of the deceased, some $6,500. 

JUDGMENT (Sir JOHN BoyD, Chancellor): In this case the deposit is rep- 
resented by the pass-book, No. 143, and it is stipulated that no deposit will 
be paid unless upon production of the pass-book. The essential terms of the 
contract of deposit are manifested by the contents of the pass-book, the pro- 
duction of which is requisite to recovery on the contract. The pass-book then 
comes within the class of instruments which are good subjects of donatio 
mortis causa, and its delivery operates as a transfer of the debt to take effect 
on death. The gift is incomplete, but the court will intervene to complete it. 

[NoTE : The effect of this judgment would not be to justify the bank in 
paying over moneys on deposit to anyone who after the depositor’s death pro- 
duced the pass-book and claimed the money as donatio mortis causa. 

The bank should inform the executor or administrator, and if he disputes 
the claim the bank should apply for an interpleader order and await the 
judgment of the court on the issue between the claimant and the executors. 
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The judgment in this case carries the principle further than Thorn vs. 
Perry (supra), because here the bank had no knowledge of the claimant in 
relation to the moneys on deposit prior to the donation, while the fund in the 
other case was in the name of the donee jointly with that of the donor. | 





SAVINGS BANK DEPOSIT BOOK—DONATIO MORTIS CAUSA—FAILURE TO AD- 
MINISTER ESTATE FORMALLY—TRUST. 
THORN vs. PERRY (New Brunswick Equity Reports, Volume 2, page 146). 

STATEMENT OF Facts: Mary C. Perry died having at the time of her 
death a sum of $1,176 on deposit in the Government Savings Bank at St. 
John, N. B., which deposit stood in the name of herself and her son, so that 
either or the survivor could withdraw on the production of the pass-book. 
On the night preceding her death she gave the pass-book to her son saying, 
‘‘Here is the pass-book, I want you to pay her $400 out of the bank—it is 
Priscilla I mean” (7. e. the plaintiff in this action). After her death the de- 
fendant refused to pay to the plaintiff the $400 in question, alleging inter 
alia, that the fund was not the subject of donatio mortis causa. 

JUDGMENT (BARKER, J.): All the requisites of a valid donatio mortis 
causa, are here if the pass-book is properly the subject of such a gift so as 
to pass the money it represents. In this case the money was in the donee’s 
name jointly with the other deceased, and the handing over of the pass- 
book clothed him with full power to deal with the money represented by it. 
The facts therefore establish a complete donatio mortis causa, but coupled 
with a trust to pay the plaintiff $400. Cases are cited to show that trusts 
may be coupled tosuch a gift, and if the gift is upheld the trust attaches and 
does not fail (as contended here) as being an ineffectual, because informal, 
testamentary gift. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





PROFITS. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: WINONA, Minn., April 18, 1901. 
Str: K indorsed notes and discounted them at a bank for his own benefit in 1888. Within 
one year prior to June 28, 1892, the notes were surrendered to H who paid them with the pro- 
ceeds of other notes indorsed by him and discounted by the same bank. Should such notes 
have been classed as losses and deducted from the actual profits to ascertain the surplus pro- 
fits as provided by Laws 1893, ch. 696, sec. 26? D. K. 


Answer.—No. The new notes were a part of the bank’s resources on June 
28, 1892, and were not debts owing to the bank, which had remained due with- 
out prosecution for more than one year. 





LIABILITY OF OFFICER, 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: NEW YORK, May 2, 1901. 
Sir: Where an officer of a bank negligently loans money to an irresponsible person on 
inadequate security, is he protected in an action against him by the bank by the the fact that 
he acted in good faith ? COMMERCIAL. 


Answer.—He is not. 
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AUTHORITY OF CASHIER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MAprIson, Ind., April 16, 1901. 

Sir: Has the Cashier of an Indiana State bank, organized under Laws 1890, ch. 26, provid- 
ing that such a bank shall have power to exercise by its board of directors or duly authorized 
officers or agents subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on 
the business of banking, by discounting negotiable promissory notes, bills of exchange, drafts, 
and other evidence of debt by receiving deposits, etc., authority to borrow money unless it 
is especially given by the board of directors? SAVINGS BANK. 


Answer.—No. 





LIABILITY OF DIRECTOR. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LANCASTER, Pa., April 2, 1901. 
Sir: Directors of a certain bank improperly declared a dividend after having consulted 
the superintendent of the banking department. Prior thereto they had delivered to the 
bank their individuai notes, given with a memorandum reciting that the notes were given to 
remove a doubt as to the character of some of the receivables of the bank, and to make such 
bank unquestionably solvent. The bank failed and the notes came into the hands of a Re- 
‘ceiver and were collected by him. There was an excess of the amount necessary to make 
good the impairment of capital existing when the notes were given, but not sufficient to pay 
the debts of the bank. Could the excess be held by the Receiver to apply on the amount of 
dividends improperly declared ? WARREN. 


Answer.—Yes. 





JOINT DEPOSITS. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: St. PAut, Minn., March 31, 1901. 
Sir: A husband and wife jointly opened a deposit in a Savings bank to be drawn by 
either, and in the event of the death of either to be drawn by thesurvivor. On the husband’s 
death has the administrator any interest whatever in the deposit ? BOOKKEEPER. 
Answer.—No. The wife is entitled to the deposit absolutely—to the en- 


tire account on the husband’s death. 





DEPOSIT OF CORPORATION. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MERIDIAN, Miss., April 3, 1901. 

Sir: Acorporation having an account with a bank deposited with it the proceeds of insur- 
ance on its property. The bank, with knowledge of the facts and the source of the money, 
accepted checks against such deposit, drawn by the president of the corporation and payable 
to his order, and applied the proceeds of the checks to the payment of individual notes held 
by it against the president. This was unauthorized by the corporation and without its know!l- 
edge. Can it hold the bank for the amounts wrongfully withdrawn? MANUFACTURER. 

Answer.—Yes. The corporation can recover the money, since, as the bank 
paid the notes with knowledge of the facts, it was bound to know that no 
part of such funds could be properly applied to the private debts of the 


president. 





STOCK HELD IN TRUST. , 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: KANSAS CITY, Kans., April 15, 1901. 
Sir: One dying and leaving a will, therein directed that his daughter’s share in his estate 
should remain in the hands of his executors, to be invested by them, and the income paid to 
the daughter during her life, and at her death the part of the estate held in reserve by the exe- 
cutors should revert to the general estate. The directors set apart asa portion of the daugh- 
ter’s share, certain shares of stock in a National bank, held by decedent, and caused the same 
to be transferred on the books of the company to themselves as ** trustees.”’ The bank bceame 
insolvent and it was necessary to levy an assignment upon the stock, when it was found that 
the executors had made a transfer of the shares. Could they devest themselves of title to the 
stock by such a transfer so that a suit to recover the assignments could not be brought 
against them ? W.R. 


Answer.—The legal title to the shares devolved upon the executors as 
such, and they could not dodge their liability under the assessment. 
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SAVINGS DEPOSIT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 4, 1901. 
Str: Money was deposited in a Savings bank for an infant. A by-law of the bank, 
printed on the pass-book, was to the effect that, while the bank would endeavor to protect 
depositors, all payments to persons producing pass-books should discharge the bank. The 
pass-book was presented by the child’s father, to whom the deposit was paid. The beneficiary 
now threatens suit against the bank for the amount of the deposit. Can she recover? The 
father claims that the money was so expended as to allow the child’s remaining at a certain 
college a year longer than she otherwise would have done. ADMINISTRATOR. 


Answer.—A case very similar to this has recently been decided in New 
York, and it was held that the very fact that the money was paid to the 
father of the beneficiary who presented the pass-book should put the bank on 
its guard, and by paying the deposit it became liable, not having used ordi- 
nary care. 





CITY DEPOSITORIES. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BosTon, Mass., April 11, 1901. 
For a number of years the F—— Bank of this city has been designated by resolution of 
the council as city depository. For some time it was the only bank in the city. During the 
last year three other banks were established, and at the city election this spring the contest 
over city treasurer was merely a fight between the banks for control of the deposit. The 
candidate for city treasurer favorable to sharing the city deposits with all the banks was 
elected, but the council remained favorable to the old bank. At the first meeting of the 
council the bond of the new treasurer was presented but on recommendation of the commit- 
tee was disapproved, not because the sureties were insufficient, but because as recommended 
by the committee it was deemed wise to insist upon a bond furnished by a regular surety 
eompany. Can the council command the city treasurer as to where he shall make his depos- 
its of city money ? Can they compel him to furnish a bond from a surety company which will 
cost him about $250 per annum ? TREASURER. 


Answer.—Unless there is special statutory authority in your State the 
council cannot dictate the place for the deposit of city funds. As to the char- 
acter of the sureties on the bond we are not so certain, but in any event we 
doubt the power of the council to,compel the treasurer to furnish such a bond 
unless the city is willing to pay the fee to the surety company. 





PRIORITY OF CLAIMS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: TOPEKA, Kans., April 16, 1901. 

Str: A bank for its own accommodation ships currency to another bank, and makes a 
draft against such shipment. The latter bank receives the shipment and fails before the 
draft arrives. Is this such a transaction as will enable the first-named bank to take priority 
of regular depositors in recovering the amount of the shipment ? ASSIGNEE. 


Answer.—No. The bank will share in the assets on the same basis as 
other general creditors. 





AUTHORITY OF MANAGER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 1, 1901. 
Sir: A by-law of a bank provided that the manager should perform all duties which the 
bank’s interest required, limited only by the by-laws of the bank. The President had for years 
had entire management of the bank; not reporting his actions to the directors, nor asking 
ratification thereof, nor obtaining authority before performing particular acts. The bank 
being threatened with suit, the President executed an agreement in the bank’s behalf that 
if the claimant would refrain for six months from bringing an action against it to enforce 
a stockholder’s liability, the bank would not plead the statute of limitations thereto. Was 
such an agreement within the authority of the manager and binding on the bank? 
SHAREHOLDER. 


Answer.—Whether within the President’s power or not, under the cir- 
cumstances as set out we feel confident that the bank would be held bound 
by the agreement. 
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INDIVIDUAL DEALINGS WITH CASHIER. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: FLIZABETH, N. J., May 4, 1901. 
Sir: I applied to the Cashier of a bank to purchase for me shares of its stock. The pur- 
chase was made from §S and he retained the stock for some time before sending it to the 
Cashier. When he did so he sent it with a letter addressed to the Cashier individually. My 
account was also kept by the Cashier individually. I gave my check for the price of the 
stock to the Cashier and the transaction did not appear on the books of the bank. On re- 
ceipt of the stock, the Cashier Kept it in his own private drawer of a deskin the bank. The 
bank was not engaged in buying and selling stock for itself or for others. The Cashier after- 
wards converted the stock and disappeared. Can I hold the bank liable for the value of the 
stock. A. C. F. 


Answer.—No. The bank is in no way liable. 





FORGED INDORSEMENTS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: PASADENA, Cal., April 2, 1901. 
Sir: A paving company having its principal place of business in New York, opened an 
account with a bank in Detroit, and transmitted to the bank a power of attorney authorizing 
the company’s local agent in Detroit to indorse and sign checks and deposit money in its 
name and for its use. From time to time the agent indorsed and deposited checks drawn by 
the company to its own order on its New York bank, which were credited to his account as 
cash. The agent forged such a check, indorsed and deposited it in the usual manner, checked 
out the proceeds and absconded. Could the bank hold the company liable to it on the indorse- 
ment for the amount of the check ? SECRETARY. 


Answer.—We should think so, without any question. The bank was not 
bound to know the company’s New York signature, and that, in the absence 
of instructions amounting to a notice that the signature was forged, the com- 
pany was liable to it for the amount of the check. 





TRUST FUNDS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MADISON, Wis., April 13, 1901. 
Str: The treasurer of a city, in accordance with an arrangement with the bank in which 
he kept an account as treasurer, deposited at night funds which had come into his office after 
banking hours, and which belonged in part to the city and in part to the State, for safe keep- 
ing until the next morning, when, as was his custom, he separated out the portion of the 
funds belonging to the city and had the same placed to his credit on his bank book. One 
morning this was done before the hour for opening the bank. The bank was insolvent, and 
known to be so by its officers, and was at the time virtually in possession of the bank exam- 
iner, who took formal possession before the time of opening arrived, and the bank was not 
thereafter opened for business. The Treasurer at once demanded the return of the funds, 
which were still in the bank, but they were retained by the examiner and subsequently 
turned over to the Receiver, who credited them to the Treasurer on the bank’s books. Did 
the examiner overstep his powers in so doing ? ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


Answer.—Yes. Such funds did not become the property of the bank, and 
are recoverable by the city from the Receiver. 





COUNTY TREASURER—DEPOSIT OF MISAPPROPRIATED FUNDS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : ANSONIA, Ct., April 26, 1901. 
Sir: A county treasurer, who had misappropriated county funds, gave to the bank with 
which he deposited such funds his demand note, as treasurer, for the amount of misappropri- 
ation and procured the entry of a credit for the like sum on this account as treasurer. At the 
same time he gave to the bank his check, as treasurer, for such sum, payable on the next day. 
On that day the bank charged up the check, thus balancing the credit, and also canceled the 
note. On the day the note was given, the bank represented to a committee appointed by the 
district court to investigate the county’s finances, that the treasurer’s balance was a certain 
sum, which included the amount of the note. Did its conduct render the bank liable to the 
county for the amount of the misappropriation? The treasurer had made a statement to 
the bank that the county needed the money and would replace it the next day, and the bank 
only agreed to extend the credit until that time, and claimed that this was the only purpose 
for which the entry was made. W.G. 
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Answer.—If the bank relied on the treasurer’s representation that the 
county needed the money and would replace it the next day, and agreed only 
to extend credit until that time and for that purpose made the entry and 
canceled the credit, the bank would not be liable as for an unauthorized 
application of the amount represented by the credit. If, on the other hand, 
the money was loaned to the treasurer for the purpose of making a deposit of 
it to the credit of the county, to make good his defaleation, and the note and 
check were taken simply to enable the bank to apply the money so deposited 
to the treasurer’s individual debt, which the note, in legal effect was, the title 
of the county would. have attached to such deposit, and such an application 
of it would be unauthorized. 





DEPOSITS AS OFFSETS. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CHEYENNE, Wyo., April 6, 1901. 
Stir: W made a deposit in a bank which held a note against him, nearly matured. The 
bank failed before the maturity of the note at a time when W’s deposit just covered the face 
of the note. The resources of the bank were only sufficient to pay half of the liabilities. The 
Receiver sued W on the note. Can he recover ? CASHIER. 


Answer.— No. The amount of the deposits would have been good as offsets 
as against the bank, and the insolvency law does not authorize the Receiver 
to collect more than was due the bank. 


REVOCATION OF CHECK. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CuIcAGao, Ill., April 29, 1901. 
Sir: A city treasurer takes up a city warrant issued to him by the proper authorities to 
satisfy a legal claim against the city, and gives his check for the amount of the warrant on 
the bank where he deposits the moneys out of which it is payable. The bank declines to 
honor the check on the ground that the treasurer had stopped payment before it was pre- 
sented. What course should the holder of the check pursue? A. R.N. 


Answer.—He should sue the bank. The city treasurer had no power to 
stop payment of the check. Its delivery operated as an assignment of the 
fund on which it was drawn for the amount of its face, 








CHECK—PROTEST FOR NON-PAYMENT. 

Editor Bankers’ Magazine : BUFFALO, N. Y., April 27, 1901. 

Str: Is it necessary for a bank to protest its own check when there are no endorsers but 
the payee and the bank sendingit? Is not the payee liabie to the paying bank whether the 
check is protested or not? (I mean by the paying bank the bank where he deposited it.) 

Suppose after the check is returned to the sender with the notice of ** no funds” on it, 
the sender again mails it and demands payment because it was not protested; then the bank 
on which the check is drawn protests it. Does not protesting it on its second arrival release 
the bank? Provided, however, it were necessary to protest it at all, did not the sender make 
a mistake in sending it the second time if protest were required ? 

During all this time there were no funds in the bank to cover the check, so nothing was 
lost in that way. PRESIDENT. 

Answer.—A check is usually payable within the State where it is drawn, 
and is therefore an inland, and not a foreign, bill of exchange ; and this is so 
though the check has been sent to a payee or indorsee outside of the State. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary that the check be protested for non-payment; 
for protest is not required, except in the case of foreign bills of exchange; and 
it is sufficient if the holder or his agent give the indorser notice of dishonor 
within the time required by the rules of the commercial law. (Bailey vs. 
Dozier, 6 How. [U. S.] 23; Miller vs. Hackley, 5 Johns. [N. Y.] 384; Bay vs. 
Church, 15 Conn. 129.) 
Nor is it necessary that the person making the presentment for payment 
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give notice of non-payment to all the indorsers; he may give notice to only 
the last endorser; and that endorser may then send notice to his immediate 
endorser, and soon. (Howard vs. Ives, 1 Hill [N. Y.] 263.) 

In the case cited, H, an endorsee of a bill of exchange, endorsed it to a 
bank for the mere purpose of collection, and the notary employed by the bank 
transmitted notice of protest by mail to H on the next business day after pre- 
sentment, and H on the day after receiving it mailed notice to his endorser. 
It was held that this was sufficient to fix the liability of such endorser, though, 
had notice been sent directly to him he would have received it sooner; and 
that this was so whether the notary was to be regarded as the agent of H or 
of the bank. 

This case appears to be directly in point. When the check mentioned in 
the inquiry was returned with notice of its non-payment (if this was done by 
the mail of the next day), the bank to which it was returned had then until 
the day after its receipt to notify the payee; and such notice would have 
been sufficient to fix his liability. 

Again, it is questionable whether, when a check is sent to a bank on which 
it is drawn, such bank is to be deemed the agent of the transmitting bank, 
but is not in the position of any other drawee of whom demand of payment 
is made, and is under obligation to do anything more than return the check 
if it has not sufficient funds to the credit of the drawer. (Indig vs. National 
City Bank, 80 N. Y. 100.) 

Had protest been necessary, and its omission had discharged the endorser, 
then the mere return of the check for protest would not have relieved the 
bank from the consequences of its negligence; but, as we have seen, no such 
result had followed; and if the payee was discharged, it was the fault of the 
forwarding bank in not notifying him in due season when it had the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 





ASSIGNMENT OF DEPOSIT. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: SCRANTON, Pa., April 29, 1901. 
Sir: A debtor to several persons hasasum of money on deposit in a bank and gives to 
one creditor a check for a particular sum, to be paid out of the funds, and immediately after- 
wards assigns to another all the funds in the bank to his credit, and the assignment is first 
presented. Can the assignee hold the bank for the whole amount of the deposit though it 
first paid to the holder the amount represented by the check ? TELLER. 


Answer.—No. Not if the assignee at the time of the assignment knew it 
was the intention of the debtor to assign only the amount left after the pay- 
ment of the check. 





CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT AS A DEMAND LIABILITY. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MADISON, South Dakota, April 16, 1901. 
Srr: Would a National bank show the following certificate in a sworn statement as a 

time or demand certificate of deposit : 

** No. 14,764. MADISON, South Dakota, February 1, 1901. 
This certifies that John Doe has deposited in the Fourth National Bank, six hundred dol- 

lars ($690), payable to the order of himself in current funds on return of this certificate prop- 

erly endorsed, with interest at the rate of three per — - ce ag if left six months. No 

interest after maturity. , Cashier.”’ 
Please answer same through the MAGAZINE. 








GEO. E. COCHRANE, Cashier. 
Answer.—The principal of the above certificate is payable on demand, and 
the holder has the right todemand payment of the same at any time. Hence, 
we think it should be included among the liabilities of the bank payable on 
demand. 











BANKING LAW. 


OVERDRAFT NOTE. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ANTWERP, Ohio, May 1, 1901. 
Srr: Some time agoin your “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” you spoke of an 
overdraft note. Kindly answer in your next issue what an overdraft noteis. CASHIER. 
Answer.—We do not recall that the term was ever used in these columns, 
and do not know that by commercial usage it has any special meaning. 





STOPPING PAYMENT ON NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : SEATTLE, Wash., March, 2), 1901. 
Sir: I should like your opinion on the question of stopping payment on various forms of 
negotiable instruments. The question has come to my mind in connection with a certificate 
of deposit which was presented by an irresponsible person. The paper had not been indorsed 
and payment had been stopped, the depositor stating it had been stolen or lost. In such a 
case has the bank the right to retain the paper, or is it its duty to return the paper to the 
holder? If it retains it, what relation does it assume towards the holder as well as the depos- 
itor? If the depositor demands his money afterwards, assuming the bank has retained the 
check, must the bank pay him without calling in the holder? How would it be with a check, 
note, sight draft, or draft and promissory note, assuming they have in each case been en- 
dorsed in blank? How if they were indorsed specially ? CASHIER. 


Answer.—lIt is plain that in the case stated there would be no duty upon 
the part of the bank to retain the certificate, and in doing so, it would act at 
the risk of being able to prove that the same had been lost or stolen. As it 
would itself have no title to the paper, it could justify its action only by 
showing that the paper belonged to its depositor, and that it was acting in 
his behalf. This risk it could not be required to assume, though, of course, 
if it should see fit to do so it might so act upon the depositor’s request, and 
upon his agreement of indemnity. Should the paper be retained, the bank 
would not be in the position of a mere stakeholder, and at liberty to inter- 
plead the parties, but would have to defend itself by establishing the title of 
its depositor. . 

By the Negotiable Instruments Law now in force in Washington, it is pro- 
vided that, ‘‘ A check of itself does not operate as an assignment of any part 
of the funds to the credit of the drawer with the bank, and the bank is not 
liable to the holder unless and until it accepts or certifies the check.” Under 
this rule, the bank owes no duty to any one except its customer, and when 
he orders payment stopped, it should conform to his directions ; and it can- 
not be involved in the controversy between the drawer and the holder in re- 
spect to the right of the former to stop the payment. 





CERTIFICATION BY TELEPHONE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BATAVIA, N. Y., April 16, 1901. 
Str: Will you please inform me in what States a certification by telephone is not bind- 
ing ? GEo. F. BIGELOW, Assistant Cashier. 


Answer.—A certification by telephone is not good in any of the States 
where the Negotiable Instruments Law has been enacted, viz.: Colorado, 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin. By that statute it is provided 
that a certification is equivalent to an acceptance (N. Y. act, sec. 323) and 
that an acceptance must be in writing. (Jd. sec. 220). Hence, any merely 
oral acceptance, whether given over the telephone or otherwise, would not be 
sufficient to bind the bank. 
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ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY. 





The usefulness of trust companies is now fully established. They have, 
indeed, become a necessity under modern business methods. For hundreds of 
years the proposition that banking was a most important factor in the conduct 
of the world’s affairs has been tree of doubt; but the trust company is of much 
more recent origin, and is one of the developments growing out of modern 
business requirements. Accumulated wealth, seeking investment where 
safety is the paramount consideration; the vast financial responsibilities inci- 
dent to present-day corporate enterprises, possible of assumption only by cor- 
porations of the largest resources and of known strength; the surety of under- 
takings beyond the powers of individuals—these and many other necessities 
that need not be enumerated, brought about the organization of trust com- 
panies. 

Although a comparatively modern institution, the trust company in its 
underlying principle embodies no novel idea, but it is simply a recognition of 
the fact that men can do unitedly what that they can not do separately. 
Whatever novelty there may be lies in the application of the principle in 
directions that were previously not the object of corporate activities. 


WHAT THE TRUST COMPANY Is—ITsS SAFETY. 


The trust company of these days is a trusted and confidential agent in a 
great variety of capacities and lines of usefulness. It is a bank, and some- 
thing besides. It receives deposits; it allows interest on them; it lends money 
like other banks. Its loans, however, being chiefly on quick collaterals and 
for short periods, are more apt than those of banks to be of an active and 
liquidatable sort, and are thus betimes more easy to be realized upon in times 
of panic or stringency. It is noteworthy that, even under pressure, there 
have been few, if any, trust company failures, and it may be regarded as 
still more remarkable that these institutions are so constituted that even if 
they should fail, it would not necessarily in the least impair the trusts com- 
mitted to their care. An individual trustee is apt to permit trust funds to 
become so invested as to be more or less dependent upon his own solvency ; 
but a trust company segregates the funds of its respective trusts and so invests 
them as to assure their value, irrespective of the company’s fortunes. Strict 
legal provisions also further safeguard all trust investments, and the character 
of the management of most of such institutions is high—for the people who 
constitute the bulk of their patrons, being of the most conservative classes in 
every community, demand this. 

The trust company, aside from its banking business, acts as executor, 
guardian and trustee under wills; as a committee for insane persons and 
depository under reorganizations, as registrar, agent, manager of real estate, 
trustee for corporate mortgages, and in numerous other useful capacities and 
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relations. It accepts deposits and the care of properties under judicial direc- 
tion. It cares for the interests of widows and minor children and other 
dependent persons. It makes investments and collections for its clients, and 
is, in fact, fitted and equipped to do any financial business that may be com- 
mitted to it. 

When funds committed to the care of a trust company have been called 
for by the owners, the trustees have been able to produce them in every case. 
This was far from being true when it was the universal practice for individuals 
to perform the functions of executors, trustees, administrators, guardians 
and sureties. 

ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY. 

The Atlantic Trust Company, which, on May 1, occupied its new quarters 
in the Atlantic Building, at Wall and William Streets, New York, is a com- 
pany at once conservative and progressive. It was organized in 1887, and 
has made excellent progress, especially during the past half-dozen years, or 
since the administration of the company came under its present control.. It 
avoids speculative risks, confining itself practically to the business of receiv- 
ing and loaning money and making judicious investments and to the execu- 
tion of the great variety of trusts which have been committed to it. 


Its SUITABILITY AS A RESERVE DEPOSITARY. 


Out-of-town banks keeping their reserves in New York will find the At- 
lantiec Trust Company well prepared to fulfill what should be the prime func- 
tion of a reserve agent—the ability to furnish the cash when it is wanted. 
There is no part of a bank’s funds that should be more carefully guarded than 
the reserve, and the greatest care should be taken to place it where it can be 
had when needed. Savings banks find it necessary to guard against sudden 
and unexpected demands from depositors, and institutions like the Atlantic 
Trust Company are proper custodians of whatever sums the Savings banks 
may consider it necessary to reserve for this purpose. Atrust company, from 
the nature of its organization and the character of its business, is compara- 
tively free from the worst effects of monetary crises, and therefore in a posi- 
tion to respond to calls from its correspondents and to aid them in meeting 
large and sudden demands on their cash reserves. 


THE COMPANY’S LOCATION. 


A title-page illustration of the Atlantic Building will be presented in the June 
number of the MAGAZINE. The picture will show (better than any description 
of ours could) the style and dignity of this handsome new eighteen-story build- 
ing, situated at the southwest corner of Wall and William Streets, and in the 
very center of New York’s great financial district. It is owned by the Atlan- 
tic Mutual Insurance Company, a company whose name has been a synonym 
of honor and good management in New York for more than half a century. 

The Trust Company enters its new offices under excellent auspices and 
with the best possible outlook. 

Its offices are larger than were those formerly occupied by it on nearly the 
same ground, and have been built and arranged with special reference to the 
company’s present and future requirements. There is an entrance from Wil- 
liam Street to the office immediately on the ground floor, and there is another 
entrance through the main hall of the Atlantic Building from Wall Street. 
Ample provision has been made for the accommodation of depositors and 
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others having business with the Trust Company in the front and middle of 
the main office ; the tellers’ desks and enclosures and those of the trust de- 
partment are conveniently placed ; and side rooms will be available, not only 
for meetings of the trustees and committees, but for clients who desire oppor- 
tunity for private consultation. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE COMPANY. 


The capital of this Trust Company is one million five hundred thousand 
dollars, and its surplus is one million dollars ; its deposits on May 1 were 
about eight and three-quarter millions. 

The Editor of the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has been invited to examine the 
statement book and balance of the Atlantic Trust Company. Its situation, 
as of the first of May, may be summed up (in round figures) as below: 














ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

Bonds and mortgages............... EE 1 GONE, sce cdcccsaceccosecseesn $1,500,000 
New York State bor ds.............. 100,000 
New York city bonds............... 1,000,000 Ns ic tceéeavesensessteoocensanus 1,000,000 
Real estate and other property..... SE. 2 I ccnesenodadenastesontennaciee 8,700,000 
i ccvccsvadudecdennecds 500,000 
Bs ccuaaseucetduddindes 200,000 
ethdindbadedidsdinnniubiidabwtersensess 1,200,000 
Loans on time and on demand...... 7,000,000 | 
Pe I acccpsccscesetoncsces ,000 
General ASsets.......ccccccccccccscce 70.000 | - 

cr accnmenibdebbadtatuewen $11,200,000 Tc castasasecededseceosains $11,200,000° 


The Company’s loans have been placed with careful discrimination as to 
the value of the security offered, and the investments are all of a high class. 
Deposits have steadily grown during the past year as a result of capable and 
energetic management. There has been no undue solicitation of accounts 
and no inducements are offered that are not warranted by strict business 
principles. 

THE OFFICERS AND MANAGEMENT. 

The Atlantic Trust Company was formed by the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company in combination with other important financial interests, and 
includes in its management representatives of many of the best-known bank- 
ing, insurance and mercantile organizations in the city. 

Its President, Mr. Lewis V. F. Randolph, had a decade of early training 
in one of the great banks of the Metropolis—the American Exchange National 
Bank. Afterwards for many years he was treasurer and director of the [lli- 
nois Central Railroad Company. He has also been active in the management 
of large estates. He has been President of the Atlantic Trust Company for 
upwards of six years. During that period the Atlantic Trust Company has 
not lost a dollar on any transaction or in business of any description. This 
particular record of six years of the Trust Company is in harmony with Mr. 
Randolph’s somewkat unique business experience of the past forty years. In 
the course of handling, during that period, cash and properties, in many fidu- 
ciary capacities, to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars for persons 
and corporations, he has never made a single loss—even in the smallest 
amount. 

The Vice-Presidents are Messrs. John L. Riker and William Carpender, 
whose business activities and successes and high personal character have long 
been known in financial circles. 
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The Secretary of the Company, Mr. John Alvin Young, has had consider- 
able banking experience and was formerly an officer of the Brooklyn Wharf 
and Warehouse Co., and has a large circle of personal friends. The Assist- 
ant Secretaries, Messrs. L. M. Jones and Benjamin Strong, Jr., have had the 
advantages of excellent training and experience, not only as accountants, but 
also in important positions of trust and usefulness. The Auditor, Mr. Chas. 
Baker, Jr., who has within a few weeks past joined the Atlantic forces, brings 
with him the result of a long period of study and work in trust company ser- 
vice—a service in which indeed it may be said he has labored from his earli- 
est days of responsibility. Mr. James F. McNamara, who is at the head of 
the trust department, has received his entire business training in the Atlantic 
Trust Company, whose service he entered about the time of the Company’s 
organization in 1887. Mr. Rufus R. Graves is the Company’s Loan Clerk and 
is well versed in the duties appertaining to his position. 

Mr. Linder and Mr. Vogler are the French and German correspondents. 
This branch of the business has had its particular interest and importance 
for the last five years, the Company having a considerable number of foreign 
correspondents. 

The Real Estate and Mortgage Department will be in care of Mr. John 
J. Cahill, who has had an extended experience in this line of work. 

A corps of valued clerks, always found faithful in the service of the insti- 
tution, has been gradually developed, so that there is probably no bank or 
trust company at the present moment more fully or efficiently equipped than 
is this institution. 

The Atlantic Trust Company has the reputation of treating its clients lib- 
erally. It meets the market on interest allowances to depositors but without 
offering rates which an honest concern cannot afford to pay. Its charges for 
trust responsibilities are universally recognized as moderate, and this branch 
of its business, as well as its deposit line, has been largely augmented within 
the past year. While the capital and surplus are both of dimensions suitable 
to commend public confidence (and this confidence is now so clearly mani- 
fested by its deposit and trust business), yet if any additional guaranty were 
required, it is certainly afforded in the character and standing of its board 
membership. The Trustees of the Company are as stated below : 


Wm. Carpender, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
D. Crawford Clark, C. D. Leverich, 
John F. Dryden, Gilbert M. Plympton, 
George W. Ely, Anton A. Raven, 
Andrew H. Green, L. V. F. Randolph, 
John F. Halsted, John L. Riker, 
Clifford A. Hand, Otto Sartorius, 
Charles R. Henderson, Wm. Schall, Jr., 
Wm. H. Hollister, John W. Simpson, 
Wm. B. Isham, Francis 8. Smithers, 
Martin Joost, Frederick Sturges, 
W. R. T. Jones, | Alfred Wagstaff. 


To those who may not be familiar with some of the names enumerated 
above, their high standing will be more apparent when the representative 
firms and corporations with which some of them are connected are mentioned. 
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Mr. Carpender is a member of the firm of W. & J. Carpender, bankers; 
Mr. D. Crawford Clark is also a banker, being one of the firm of Clark, 
Dodge & Co. Mr. John F. Dryden is President of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. Mr. Geo. W. Ely was for many years Secretary of the 
New York Stock Exchange, a position which he resigned some time since to 
accept the Presidency of the Bankers’ Trust Co., which was later absorbed 
by the Atlantic Trust Co. Hon. Andrew H. Green is one of the well-known 
men of the State, having been identified with many leading public enterprises 
as wellas having served as Comptroller of New York, a position requiring high 
tinancial ability. He was also the prime mover in the plan for consolidating 
New York, Brooklyn and other contiguous municipalities into ‘‘Greater New 
York,” and the success of that movement, resulting in the formation of the 
second largest city in the world; was largely due to his energy, ability and 
perseverance. Mr. Halsted is occupied in the management of estates, and 
Mr. Clifford A. Hand, the company’s counsel, is the head of the law firm of 
Hand, Bonney, Pell & Jones. Mr. Hand is an eminent lawyer, and one of a 
family highly distinguished in judicial and legal circles in the State of New 
York. 

For its own security, as well as for the safety of the funds entrusted to 
it, it is advisable that a trust company should have in its service legal talent 
of a very high order, and in this respect, as in all others, the Atlantic Trust 
Company has taken proper precautions. 

Mr. Charles R. Henderson is a member of the firm of Henderson & Co. He 
is a trusted confidential adviser also of the managers of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., and is a member of that company’s board. Incidentally it may be 
noted here that the Mutual Life Insurance Co. has for several years held one 
thousand shares of the stock of the Atlantic Trust Company as a steady invest- 
ment. The banking interests are further represented by Mr. Wm. H. Hollister, 
of the firm of Kountze Bros., whose name is familiar to bankers through 
their connections in New York, Omaha, Denver and elsewhere. Mr. Mar- 
tin Joost is Vice-President of the Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Co., Mr. 
W. R. T. Jones is a marine adjuster, and Lewis Cass Ledyard is a member of the 
firm of Carter & Ledyard, and isa lawyer of prominence and of unusual strength 
and ability. Mr. C. D. Leverich is a member of the banking firm of C. D. Lev- 
erich & Bro., and Mr. Gilbert M. Plympton is the senior of Redmond, Kerr & 
Co., bankers. Mr. Anton A. Raven holds the very important and responsible 
position of President of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., which owns the 
Atlantic Building. Mr. John L. Riker is connected with Messrs. J. L. & 
D. 8. Riker, merchants, and is an officer of several banks and other important 
institutions. Mr. Otto Sartorius is also a merchant, and Mr. Wm. Schall, Jr., 
belongs to the well-known banking house of Muller, Schall & Co. Mr. John 
W. Simpson is a member of the legal firm of Messrs. Reed, Simpson, Thatcher 
& Barnum, of which Hon. Thos. B. Reed, ex-Speaker of the National House 
of Representatives, is the head. 

Mr. Francis 8. Smithers represents the banking firm of F. 8S. Smithers & 
Co., and Mr. Frederick Sturges, President of the New York Warehouse and 
‘Security Company and a Director of the National Bank of Commerce, is also 
a prominent capitalist of the Metropolis. Col. Alfred Wagstaff is Clerk of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. 

The gentlemen above named are prominent in the respective lines of bus- 
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iness and finance in which they are engaged; their interest in the affairs of 
the Atlantic Trust Company is active, for they are in touch with the strenu- 
ous efforts of modern business, and are men who give a due share of their 
personal attention to every enterprise with which their names are identified. 
A result of this management may be seen in the steady advance in the vaiue 
of the Company’s shares; late quotations being about 290 to 300 per share. 


THE ATLANTIC SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


The Atlantic Safe Deposit Company will occupy about June 1 the vaults 
beneath the new office of the Atlantic Trust Company, by whose officers and 
co-workers it has been organized. It has a capital, now all paid in, of $100,- 
000, and its officers are: L. V. F. Randolph, President; John Alvin Young, 
Vice-President, and Benjamin Strong, Jr., Secretary. Its directors are: 


Anton A. Raven, L. V. F. Randolph, 
Gilbert M. Plympton, Wilber L. Molyneaux, 
James M. Gifford, Charles R. Henderson, 
Dunean D. Parmly, Edward F. Murray, 


Francis 8S. Smithers. 


These affiliated institutions are in as favorable a location for the transac- 
tion of their business as may be found in the city. Bankers, capitalists, in- 
vestors, merchants and others who may desire to make use of the Company’s 
exceptional facilities in the banking, trust company or other departments, 
will find the equipment, resources and management equal to the best. 

It is well known that nearly all of the trust companies are making money, 
and this is not due to extravagant charges (for in comparison with the servi- 
ces they perform their remuneration is moderate), but rather to the fact that 
they fill an actual demand for just such functions as they perform. Fidelity 
in discharging trusts, in conserving the property of those who may be weak or 
helpless, coupled with the greater facilities afforded for carrying on business 
enterprises of large magnitude—these are some of the reasons why the trust 
companies have been almost uniformly successful. Care in selecting those re- 
sponsible for the management has been the general rule, and this will doubt- 
less continue to be one of the cardinal principles of the Atlantic Trust 
Company. 








A Well-Managed Bank.— Messrs. North & Co., bankers, Unadilla, N. Y., favor the Mac- 
AZINE with a copy of their recent statement. Items are as fully given as in the reports of 
National and State banks,and they make a showing that must be very gratifying to the 
owners, 

The capital is $25,00:", surplus $13,000 and deposits $314,242. Included in the resources are 
$124,509 loans and discounts, $104,650 in bonds and $102,668 cash on hand and in reserve banks, 
and other items, making an aggregate of $352,242. 

Here are some of the principles on which the bank does business: 

. “This bank does not pay a high rate of interest or offer a bonus in order to secure 
eposits, 

Safety is the first consideration. 

The deposits of a bank constitute in the aggregate only a large trust fund, which should 
not be jeopardized by speculation or loose business methods. 

It is well to remember that high interest and ‘special inducements’ offered tosecure de- 
posits are evidences of a bank’s weakness, not of its strength. 

We pay no interest on call deposits. 

Bonds are registered or deposited in New York for safe-keeping.”’ 





The Ablest and Best.—Under a recent date, S. K. Sneed, Cashier of the Henderson (Ky.) 
National Bank, writes as follows: “I consider the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE now, as for years 
past, one of the ablest and best-edited magazines in this or any other country.” 











THE BOOM IN WALL STREET. 





A REMARKABLE ERA OF EXPANSION. 





The phenomena of the present financial situation invite investigation and 
encourage theorizing. Whatever may be individual opinion regarding the in- 
trinsic value of certain securities, the character of the present buying move- 
ment, or the future of the stock market, it is hardly to be disputed that the 
conditions as they have prevailed for some time past have been responsive to 
pre-existing causes, the legitimate influence of which those conditions have 
simply been reflecting. 

To apprehend those causes and to ascertain the scope of their influence, 
investigation must trace its steps far beyond the limits of that era or epoch, 
the features of which are the cause of present wonder and inquiry. The 
foundations of the remarkable activity and strength in the securities markets 
were not laid in the last few years. They have been in course of construc- 
tion during all those years since the bull movement of 1877-81 came to an end. 

Since 1881, while there have been periods of depression and of activity, 
there have really been no mad speculative movements and no widespread dis- 
asters such as those of 1857 and 1873. When a long period is exempt from ex- 
treme swings of commercial prosperity or adversity, and during that period 
there is a gradual weeding out of the weak with no stimulus for the worth- 
less to take root, there is apt to be, as at the present time, a vast sweep of 
prosperity when favorable circumstances and conditions have accumulated 
until their optimistic force becomes irresistible. 

In tracing the causes which have bronght about the extraordinary condi- 
tions of to-day, the inquirer would wisely start his retrospect from the failure 
of Baring Bros., of London, in November, 1890. With that event came are- 
action in the financial situation which gave us bad times for a while, but 
which laid a solid foundation for the good times which came lateron. A 
brief review of the year 1890 and the years following which preceded the 
present era will furnish a basis for studying the operative influences whose 
effects have been so prodigious. 

During the first half of 1890 the business situation generally was satisfac- 
tory. The grain crops of 1889 had been very large, and there was a good ex- 
port demand for wheat, corn and cotton, particularly of wheat. The yield 
of cereals in 1890 was very much smaller, however, and the fact caused de- 
spondency. Prices of securities fell late in the year and a stringency in money 
caused the New York Clearing-House banks, as well as those of Boston and Phil- 
adelphia, to issue clearing-house certificates. Several failures of Wall Street 
firms occurred about the time the Baring trouble became known. An event of 
far-reaching importance was the passage of the Sherman Act on July 14, 1890, 
which increased the Government purchases of silver to 4,500,000 ounces a 
month. 
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In the year 1891 depression prevailed during the first half, and more than 
$70,000,000 of gold was exported. Good crops came along in that year, how- 
ever, and also good prices for our cereals, which made a favorable change in 
sentiment. Our heavy exports of food products brought gold back in the 
latter part of the year to the extent of about $40,000,000. 

The first part of the year 1892 was favorably affected by the good crops of 
the previous year, and business generally was more active than at any previ- 
ous time. The silverlaw was causing an inflation of the currency, but we ex- 
ported nearly $60,000,000 of gold during the year, neutralizing to a great ex- 
tent the supposed benefits of silver inflation. The railroads had large earn- 
ings as the result of the heavy grain movement, and until it became evident 
that the yield of cereals this year would be small the general situation was 
favorable. 

The year 1893 developed all the ills that it was possible for silver inflation 
to produce. Gold went out of the country at the rate of $10,000,000 or more 
a month. In the first half of the year more than $60,000,000 of gold was 
shipped abroad, while the Treasury reserves began to fall rapidly. The sil- 
ver-purchase law was repealed by act of Congress, approved November 1, 
1893. As far as failures in business and depreciation in values were concerned 
the year 1893 was one of the worst experienced in a very long period. The 
grain crops of this year were also exceptionally small. 

The legacy 1893 bequeathed to 1894 was depression in nearly every line of 
trade and industry. The latter year was a year of tramp armies, of which 
‘‘ Coxey’s Army ” came into most notoriety. The attempt to organize a gen- 
eral strike of employes on all the railroads gave the American Railway Union 
temporary distinction in that year. The railroads suffered heavy losses in 
earnings, both gross and net. The revenues of the Government fell off and 
gold was drawn out of the Treasury, while about $81,000,000 gold was exported 
to Europe. The Government was forced to make two issues of bonds of $50,- 
000,000 each to protect its reserve. The corn crop was almost a failure, wheat 
fell in price to 55 cents a bushel in New York and corn to 54 cents per pound. 
So great was the stagnation in business that money accumulated in the New 
York banks until a surplus of nearly $112,000,000 was lodged in those insti- 
tutions. 

The year 1894 was unquestionably the year of darkness before dawn. 
With its close came a turn in the tide, although it was not until two years 
later that there came to be general recognition of the fact that an improve- 
ment had begun, at least so far as evidence of it was shown in Wall Street 
affairs. While in each year subsequent to 1894 there has been an accumula- 
tion of favoring conditions, the level of prices of securities sunk until in Au- 
gust, 1896, it was nearly ten per cent. lower than in the midst of the Baring 
panic in November, 1890. 

The course of the stock market is shown in the accompanying table, which 
contains a list of forty representative stocks and the lowest prices reached in 
November, 1890, and August, 1896, with the highest prices recorded in each 
of the three years 1898, 1899 and 1900, and the closing prices on April 30 this 
year. The table shows that the average price of the forty stocks at the time 
of the Baring panic was $48.66 per share, while in August, 1896, it had fallen 
to $39.75. The market had settled down to the hardest kind of a foundation. 

The favorable conditions which began to assert their influence as early as 
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1895 finally gave an impetus to prices in 1896, and in 1898 the average was 
raised to $67.82, in 1899 to $82.13 and in 1900 to $86.89. The buoyancy of 
the market this year is indicated in the further rise to $104.87 per share up to 
April 30, representing the closing prices of the stocks named on that day. 
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| 48.66 | 39.75 | 67.82 | 82.13 | 86.89 | 104.8% 





That the advance from $39.75 to $104.87 is extraordinary no one can ques- 
tion, but it will be observed that a large number of stocks mentioned are 
among the best investment securities known, many of them representing our 
strongest railroad properties. In some cases the stocks have been made in- 
trinsically more valuable through reorganization, and the issue of new stock 
for old. 

We now return to an investigation of those causes which have contributed 
to the results shown in the table of prices. It is hardly necessary to discuss 
each year in detail, for the conditions which existed in one year subsequent 
to 1894 were largely in evidence in the year following. The year 1895 had 
some disturbing features, one, the President’s message regarding the Vene- 
zuelan boundary, nearly plunging the country into a panic. Then the goldin 
the Treasury was running out and the Government had to buy gold for which 
it issued $62,000,000 in bonds. 

In that same year, however, pig iron reached its maximum production up 
to that time, grain crops were large, cotton rose in price and railroad earn- 
ings began to increase. The year 1896 witnessed a continuance of these con- 
ditions, although in some particulars the year was not prosperous. The gold 
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standard was in imminent danger, but bankers and foreign exchange dealers 
came to the relief of the Government and agreed to prevent gold exports. In 
the meantime another loan of $100,000,000 had been floated for the purpose 
of increasing the Treasury gold reserve. The great silver campaign was waged 
with earnestness in the summer and autumn, resulting in the victory of the 
gold standard. 

With 1896 came ‘‘ dollar wheat,” the famine in India and shortage of crops 
in Australia giving our wheat market a boom. The influence of our agricul- 
tural products now began to be marked, and exports rapidly increased. The 
improved situation as regarded the railroads was also indicated in the restor- 
ation of anumber of railroads that had been in financial difficulties to their 
owners. Among them were the Atchison, the Erie, the Northern Pacific, the 
Reading, the Oregon Navigation and others. 

From 1896 down to the present time there has been an unbroken series of 
favorable events stimulating confidence and influencing an appreciation in 
values. These events have been connected with general conditions that have 
prevailed almost without interruption for several years. The improvement 
of our public credit, the putting of our currency upon a sounder basis, the 
large increase in production of gold, influenced to an important extent by the 
wonderful discoveries in the Klondyke district four years ago, the cessation 
of tariff legislative agitation, the bountiful harvests continuing through suc- 
cessive years, the growth of our manufacturing interests due largely to the 
genius of the American producer in inventing and utilizing machinery and 
methods for the production of commodities at the lowest possible cost, the 
great increase in our exports of merchandise, the development of banking 
facilities such as had never before been witnessed, the large increase in our 
circulating medium, the vast combinations of capital and of concerns intended 
to cheapen the cost of production, the raising of our railroad systems to the 
highest level of efficiency and financial credit they ever oceupied—these in 
brief have been the dominant influences for several years past which are still 
controlling the minds of those who are optimistic as regards the future of 
values. 

To measure the extent of some of the principal causes is all that it is pos- 
sible to do within the limits of this article. First, however, we may show 
how the stock market has been affected as regards activity as well as values 
by presenting the following record of sales at the New York Stock Exchange 
during the past eight years: 7 


New York Stock Eachange Transactions. 






































CALENDAR YEAR.) Stocks, shares. Railroad bonds. ‘Government bonds. State bonds, 
Ps. 81,000,000 $352,000,000 $2,100,000 $3,800,000 
inswensienamuiisn 49,000,000 340,000,000 4,300,000 10,900,000 
SPS ete eens 66.500, 000 500,000,000 7,500,000 5,600,000 
een aschetiinnnudiie 54,500,000 363,000,000 26,500,000 200, 

Four years 251,000,000 $1,555,000,000 $40,400,000 $22,600,000 
ee 77,000,000 $530,000.000 $10,400,000 $2,000,000 
RSE 112,500,000 889,000,000 24,600,000 3,600,000 
Ere ree 176,500,000 827,000,000 10,600,000 2,000,000 
Pecitsantmiunneite 138,000,000 | 569,000,000 7,000,000 2,000,000 

Four years.... 504,000,000 |  $2,815,000,0U0 $52,600,000 $9,600,000 
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It was not until 1897 that the Stock Exchange showed any signs of activity, 
so for once Wall Street failed to do any discounting. The increase has been 
very great since, and the sales so far this year have been greatly in excess of 
the high record made in 1899. 

The two principal factors in the upward movement have been the increase 
in the supply of money and the great expansion in our foreign trade, and 
both became operative at about the same time. The changes in the volume 
of money and in the supply of gold in use as money semi-annually since Jan- 
uary 1, 1891, are shown in the accompanying table : 






























































| 

Money inU.| Money in Moneyin | Goldin U. Gold in Gold in 

S. Treasury. | circulation. | the country. | S. Treasury. | circulation. | the country. 
| 

Jan. 1, 1891...) $185,053,533 | $1,528,736,268 | $1.7 3,789,801 | $148,972,985 | $555,127.876 | $704,100,811 
ome ae wes 176,459,302 | 1,499,726,725 | 1,676.186,097 | 117,667,723 | 528,924,205 646,591,928 
Jan, 1, 1892.../ 159,903,165 | 1,588,781,729 | 1,748,684. 894 | 130,740,631 | 556,105,299} 686,845,930 
qui... os 147,906,092 | 1,603,073,338 | 1,750,979,430 | 114,342,367 | 550,003,079 664,345,446 
Jan. 1, 1893... 154,252,049 | 1,610,683,874 | 1,764,9385,923 121,266,663 | 530,064,099 651,330,762 
 § alere 158.520, 1,593,726,411 | 1,7382,246,503 95,485,414 | 496.603,719 592,089, 135 
Jan. 1, 1894... 117,143,042 | 1,729,018,2€6 | 1,846,161,308 80,891,600 | 586,014,990 666,906,590 
ee te «es 141,787,882 | 1,664,061,232 | 1,805,849,114 64,873,025 564,218,29 629,091,424 
Jan. 1, 1895... 176,422, 1,626,568,622 | 1,802,991,088 | 86,244,445 | 538,863,285 625,107,730 
| 2» eer r 950, | 1,604,131,968 | 1,819,082,671 107,512.363 | 528,656,626 636,168,989 
Jan. 1, 1896 686 | 1,579,206,724 | 1.783,409,410 63,262,268 534,664,986 597,927,254 
—_—. 288,679,727 | 1,509,725,200 | 1,798,404,927 | 101,699,605 498,449,242 600,148,847 
Jan. 1, 1897 255,367,336 1,650,223,400 | 1,905,590,736 137,316,544 555,630,668 692,947,212 
July 1, “ 261,341,453 1,646,028.246 | 1,907,369,699 140,790,738 556,482,594 | 697,223,332 
Jan. 1,1898 234,135,678  1,721,100,640 | 1,955,236,318 60,911,547 584,126,049 | 745,087,596 
—_—s. 231, 8 1,843,435,749 | 2,074,979, 167,004,410 696.780,519 863,784,929 
Jan. 1, 1899 281,747,712 | 1,897,301,412 | 2,179,049,124 46,529,176 702,996, 949,526,013 

uly 1, “ 273,287.216  1,982,484,239 | 2,205,771, 240,737,211 734,716,728 5,453, ¥% 
Jan. 1, 1900 272,735,268 | 1,980,898,170 | 2,253,138, 6,%:9,230 | 779,100, 1,016,009, 857 
mh "sex 279,473, 2,062,475,496 | 2,341,899,180 220,557,185 815,47 1,036,031,645 
Jan. 1,1901... 275,769,122 2,178,251,879 | 2,449,021,001 246,561,822 | 861,980,507 1,108,41,829 
May 1, “ ...| 288,220,415 2,195,304,285 | 2,483,524,650 | 246,767,053 , 882,500,594 | 1,129 267,647 














On January 1, 1896, there was only $70,000,000 more money in the coun- 
try than in 1891, and about $66,000,000 less than in 1894, while the supply of 
gold had fallen $106,000,000 in five years. From January 1, 1896, to May 1], 
1901, the supply of money has increased $700,000,000, and of gold $531,000,- 
000, the United States Treasury gaining $84,000,000 money and $183,000,000 
gold, while the amount of money in circulation increased $516,000,000 and of 
gold $348,000,000. The gold supply was increased partly by imports, but 
largely by domestic production. In the four years ended December 31, 1900, 
our mnines produced nearly $270,000,000 gold, as compared with $175,000,000 
in the previous four years. The annual production is now about $75,000,000 
as compared with $32,000,000 in 1890. 

The currency and refunding act of March 14, 1900, has caused a consider- 
able increase in National bank circulation in the last year, and the effect of 
this expansion is seen in the increase of $141,000,000 in the stock of money in 
the country between July 1, 1900, and May 1, 1901. 

We now turn to the export trade of the country, first taking note of the 
important influence which the grain crops have had both in swelling that 
trade and in adding to the wealth of the country. 

The grain producer since 1896 has been blessed with good crops and in the 
main good prices. In the four years 1897-1900 he received $476,000,000 more 
for his wheat, $228,000,000 more for his corn and $711,600,000 more for his 
cereals than in the previous four years. The result has been that the farmer 
has cleared his farm of its mortgage, and he has become an active buyer 
where before he was compelled to hold aloof. Transportation interests have 














also shared in the benefits, as will be indicated further on. 
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The following 


table shows the yield and value of wheat and corn, and of all cereal crops 
annually since 1893: 
































| 
WHEAT. | CoRN. | 
| | Value of all 
sane. | | cereal crops. 
Bushels. | Value. Bushels. Value. 
WEB. .ccccncvcccesvenis 396,132,000 | $218,171,090 1 619,496,000 yoy | $1,041 ,789,000 
1994. .cccccccccesevess :267,000 | 225,902,000 1,212,770,000 554,719,000 1,043,007 ,000 
1895... .ccccccccccccces 467,103,000 | 7,939, 2,151,139, 567,509,000 1,017,316,000 
BOOB... ce vcescsccsovees 427,684 000 $10,603,000 | 2,283,875,000 491, 007, 000 972,069,001) 
Four years...... 1,75] ,186,000 $987,615,000 7,267,280,000 | $2,204,861, 000 $4,074,181,000 
1897... .ceccccccccccece 530,149,000 $428,000,000 1,902,968,000 $501,073,C00 | $1,121.296,000 
WB. ccvcvcesccesseoss 675,149,000 392,770,000 1,924,185,000 552 023.000 1,153,509,000 
BOUD. wn ccccccccovcavess 547,304,000 319,545,000 | 2,078,144,000 629,210,000 1, 185,915,000 
WOOD. .cccscccvessesens 522,230,000 823,515,000 2,105,102,000 751,220,000 | 1, 325,117,000 
Four years......| 2,274,832,000 | $1,463,830,000 | 2,010,399,000 | $2.433,526,000 " $4,785,837,000 














The expansion of our export trade received its first inspiration from the 
improved crop conditions, but for some time there had been a steady growth 
in our manufacturing interests, and together the farmer and the manufac- 
turer have pushed forward into the markets of the world as never before in 


the history of this or of any other country. 
of our commeree as follows: 


We give the eight years’ record 





DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 





























| Total exports, 
YEAR. | Kiet foreign _| Totalimports. | Net exports. 
| Products of | Products of | + domestic. | 
| ayriculture. | manufactures. | 
| 
| CT eee | $619, 135,633 | $177 ,347,876 $876, 108,781 $776,248,924 | $99,859, 
— Ss a 684,383 177,800,969 825,102,248 676, 312, = 148,789,307 
| er ere 545, 715,881 201,153,663 824,860,136 801,669,347 23,190,789 
Pee Pr ects cnceunctesnne 664, 955,372 253,681,541 1,005,837 ,241 601, ‘579, 556 | $24,257, 685 
Four years...... | $2,403,491, 269 $809,981,049 | $3,531,908,406  $2,935,810,768 $596,097 ,638 
Diesxcsesvesecosdade $730, rete = 616, 898 | $:.099,709,045 $742,595,229 $357,113,816 
|, reer rere 1,915,762 1994 | 1,255,546, 266 yey at. 620,581,818 
Dt bsseunedecnenssecs 782, 133,405 380. rar 891 1,275.467,971 798,46 476,500,561 
GN sss tasiceoesieinn 904,658,958 441,406,942 | 1,477,949,666 829, 019; 337 648,930,329 
Four years...... $3,269,002.917 | $1,409,736,725 | $5,108,672,948 $3, 005, 546, 424 | $2,103,126,524 











By comparing the four-year periods, a better view of the situation may be 


had than in studying the single-year records. 


The latter half of the eight- 


year period shows an increase of $866,000,000 in exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts and of $600,000,000 in manufactures, while the total exports, foreign and 


domestic, increased $1,576,000,000. 


of late have been at the highest point ever reached. 
the exports of merchandise exceeded the imports by $2,103,000,000 as com- 
with $596,000,000 in the previous four years. 
The direct effect of this large export movement has been to bring gold 
from abroad and to establish this country among the banking nations of the 
world. A large amount of American capital has been invested in the securi- 
ties of foreign governments and more is being invested at the present time. 


In the last 


The railroads have gained not only from the handling of farm products 


Imports increased only $70,000,000 but 


four years 
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eight years: 


farmers and planters. 
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but in hauling to the west and south the commodities bought by the 
Two representative railroads have published their 
income accounts for the calendar year 1900 and we show here their gross and 
net earnings and surplus applicable to dividends on stock for each of the last 











YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 3l. 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN. 


LAKE SHORE, 
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Gross Net . Gross ) | 
earnings. earnings. Surplus earnings. | earnings. | Surplus 

eee $32,472,219 | $10,719,871 $4,786,748 $23,685,982 $6,562,019 | $3,196,643 
nntcesesseeete 29,119,362 2,008,634 2,054,334 19,557,870 | 6.871,402 | 2,968,939 
eee 31,558,629 11,804,827 5,035,221 21,016,085 — 6, 447. 816 | 3,028,315 
iiseness: saeen 32.177, 153 10,950,228 4,325,283 198,957 6.467, 802 8,022,400 

Four years...| $125,327,363 | $42,483,560 | $16,201,586 | $84,453,794 | $25,849,439 | $12,216,297 
isssechédeeess arty 172 | $12,136,018 $5,798,656 $20,297,721 $6, 755,230 $3,745,258 
Sr 96,980 + 038, 433 6,538. 786 20,753,683 6,825,663 4,023, 
i incsetiuwentes rt 308° 761 4,846,023 8,879,116 23,613,946 7,781, 201 5,057,266 
tisewess socuben 43,051,088 15° 144,675 9,310,479 26,466,514 9, 158.719 ,658, 431 

Four years...| $155,926,001 | $55,165,149 $30,527 ,037 $91,131,864 $30,521,413 $19,484,178 

















$7,000,000 in surplus. 
as large as in 1896. 
For three other roads we show the gross and net earnings for the same 


Neither of the roads mentioned increased its mileage to any appreciable 
extent, yet the Chicago and Northwestern reports an increase of $40,000,000 in 
gross earnings in the last four years, of $13,000,000 in net earnings and of 
$14,000,000 in surplus earnings, while the Lake Shore reports an increase of 
nearly $17,000,000 in gross earnings, of $5,000,000 in net earnings and of 
Both roads earned in 1900 a surplus more than twice 




























































period: 
YEAR MISSOURI PACIFIC. PENNSYLVANIA. NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
END- |___ | 
ING 
DEC.31.'Gross earnings Wi et earnings! Gross earnings| Net earnings. |Gross earnings Net earnings 
1893... $24,018,339 $5,761.171 $135,059,788 $39,568 $46,710,573 | $14,817,351 
1894... 21,800,646 5,317,170 120,137,054 35, 105, Sil 41,797,493 14,112,789 
1895.. 22,672,004 5,650,864 130,319,354 39, 425, 743 44,338, 13, 833,002 
1896..... 011,960 5,520,636 123,641,268 35,311,989 44,075,028 14,314,530 
$90,502,949 | $22,249,841 $509,157 464 $149,411,752 $176,921,982 | § $57, 1, 672 
1907....' $24,805,451 | 7,351,840 | $128,278,087 | $40,637,055 | $45,081,729 | $16,943,251 
1898... 744,822 7, 572,254 136,130,272 41,459,415 45,398. 772 | 16,117,944 
1899. . 28,079,820 8. 447, 707 152,220,106 45 672,656 52,162,049 | 20,000,462 
1900.. 30, 511,313 10,653,147 172,924, 739 54,075, 55,322,135 | 20,691,635 
$110,141,406 | $34,024,448 | ~ $589, 553, 204 $181,844,683  $197,959,685 | $73,753,292 












gross and $16,000,000 net. 


The Missouri Pacific earned gross in the last four years nearly $20,000,000 
more than in the previous four years, and $12,000,000 net, the Pennsylvania 
$80,000,000 gross and $32,000,000 net, and the New York Central $21,000,000 
Comparing 1900 with 1896 the Missouri Pacific in- 
creased its net earnings $5,000,000 a year, the Pennsylvania $19,000,000 a 
year and the New York Central $6,000,000 a year. 
state of business far better then any previous records can show, and it is not 
difficult to understand why railroad securities should have to so large an ex- 


These results indicate a 
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tent moved out of the class of speculative footballs into the more respectable 
investment class. When a few years ago Wall Street took up ‘ Industrials” 
and made them a fad somewhat like the old mining stocks back in 1880, rail- 
road shares were relegated to a place of comparative retirement. The effect 
seems to have been good, for railroad properties generally have developed 
into more respectable propositions than in the old stock-watering days of a 
quarter of a century ago. ‘This too must be counted as one of the most in- 
fluential factors in the present campaign of bullish ideas. 

It is not an infrequent rule that Wall Street discounts the future, and 
while it is prosperous or depressed the rest of the country may be experienc- 
ing severe conditions. That is not the case at the present time so iar as ac- 
tivity is concerned. In fact, the old index of trade, iron production, rather 
took the lead of Wall Street in developing bullish propensities. Its first big 
record of recent years was made in 1895, and only for the bad set-back in the 
last half of 1896 it would have made a new record every year since. Pig iron 
is not being produced for Wall Street, and its large output shows that the 
general condition of the country is in sympathy with the conditions existing 
in the financial center of the country. The record of pig-iron production for 


eight years is shown here: 


First Second 











siz months. six months. Year. 

Tons, Tons. Tons. 
Di Gkusesdntadeddcdetaddsscunetisee 4,562,918 2,561,584 7,124,502 
Pl tadiivietivantinbsnacsortidnasenees 2,717,983 3,939,405 6,657,388 
ey er 4,087,558 5,358,750 9,446,308 
ice iat aie ai danish niles nthe aietidelaahte 4,976,236 3,646,891 8,623,127 
cies pa ndeieniieh” ~~ gee’ © - ~~" dba 31,851,325 
Dp idudbtbaeneciidbasdaendvediiuind 4,493,476 5,249,204 9,652,680 
Dbkdaededadecsisadsdivesetadeiiacs 5,869,703 5,904,231 11,773,934 
Gh cdbbbbnadcsendekssudetdeneeceees 6,289,167 7,331,536 13,620,703 
Dl tatditediindtiduncnedbbniakbdomwen 7,642,569 6,146,673 13,789,242 
PR cictetieieeeheees seebesiie ...  «sdednnnen 48,836,559 


In the last four years the output of pig iron reached nearly 49,000,000 tons, 
an increase of 17,000,000 tons over the corresponding period ended December 
31, 1896. The production in 1900 was double that in 1894, a fact quite in 
harmony with some of the remarkable records made in Wall Street. 


Clearing-House Hauchanges. 




















| , Outside of New Total 
YEAR. | New York City. York. United States. London 
| 
| | 
Se eRe, ee eres | $31,261,000,000 $23,049,000,000 $54,310,000,000 $31,525,000,000 
RI pene aes mig ee | 24.388.000,000 21,227,000,000 45,615,000, 000 30,840, 000,000 
i icduyasmiaiidnmiinanc dade anne 23.506,000,000 36,951 000,000 
——_ REA Ree Rae Leer | 28,871,000,000 22 304, 000,000 51. "175,000, 000 36,863,000,000 
PON SO ocindesesccesd | $114,362,000,000 $90,C86,000,0U0 | $204,448,000,000 | $136,179,000,000 
FES APA Lee 27,000,000 | $24,039,000,000 7,466,000,000 | $36,456,000,000 
ep ee 41,972,000,000 26,913,000,000 000,000 .406,000, 000 
Si ricssininihliaactaiehcs ban itata icin hehe 762.000, | 33.231,000,000 93,993,000,000 44,530,000,000 
RRR Seago i RRA 52,434,000,000 33, 437, 009, 000 85, 871, 000. 000 43,605,0C0,000 
POU MUR vi icctacdéce | $188,595,000,000 | $117,620,000,000 | $306,215,000,000 | $163,997,000,000 








ee _ 


Another ustration of the point that Wall Street and the rest of the 
country have not put a very great distance between them as yet may be 
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found in the record of bank clearings. We show the annual figures for the 
City of New York, the rest of the country and the United States, and have 
added the figures for London as of possible interest. (See preceding table.) 

The clearings of the New York banks increased $74,000,000,000 in four 
years and of banks in other cities $27,000,000,000. London gained less than 
$28,000,000,000. Naturally New York city has gained in larger proportions 
than the rest of the country, but with the clearings outside of New York in 
1900 showing an increase of fifty per cent. over those of 1896, the evidence of 
a general activity in business throughout the country is indisputable. 

It is not necessary to make any summary of the points suggested in the 
foregoing review of events and conditions. They indicate that there has been 
a most remarkable, in fact an unprecedented change, in the character and 
magnitude of the business and financial operations of this country. To what 
goal they lead it is not for even the wisest to assert with too great positive- 
ness. That the stock market will not always remain one-sided recent events 
have shown. Still the plain facts declare that the great appreciation that has 
occurred in values has not been without justification in those relations which 
the legitimate interests of the country bear to every movement in Wall Street. 

Until human nature changes there will be periods of over-speculation 
when confidence, born of legitimate conditions, outstrips itself. Unpleasant 
developments then come when least expected. For these the wise investor 
will always hold himself in readiness. 








Knox’s History of Banking. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sirk: Inthe April number of the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, p. 510, 1 find some observations 
which I judge were inspired by a comment of mine in a review of Knox’s History of Bank- 
ing in the January issue of the ** American Historical Review.”’ I am sure that you are taking 
my point too seriously, and that if we could talk it over we should come to substantial agree- 
ment. 

In the first place, let me say, that asa reviewer for the readers of the ** Historical Review.” 
I was in duty obliged to state the limitations of the work under consideration. Expert stu- 
dents—and a large part of the constituency of that **‘ Review ” may be so considered—need to 
be carefully informed in regard to the purpose of a volume in order to know within what lim- 
its it will be serviceable for purposes of consultation. 

As to your conclusion in the March number, p. 367, that I intend to infer that the task 
undertaken by Mr. Knox was any less meritorious than the other, I think you must agree 
after a more careful re-reading, that such a suggestion is quite gratuitous; certainly it is not 
necessarily adverse criticism to say that a work is limited in its scope. 

Now, as to the main point, that is, the desirability of a treatment of the influence of banks 
in our country upon its social and industrial development, it seems to me that a valuable 
study can be made, although it may possibly appear to you to be vague. For example. the 
Southern States since the Civil War have been very inadequately provided with banking 
fac.lities; the reasons for this are perhaps not far to seek, being closely involved with the sys- 
tem of agriculture with crop liens which has become so common. So in the West, how far 
has the development of economic absurdities been due to a lack of proper banking facilities, or 
to the enactment of bidlaws? The whole question of the prohibition of the National Bank- 
ing Law as to loaning directly on mortgage securities, and the consequent driving of agri- 
cuJtural communities to other forms of credit institutions, is one worthy of study. 

I have here suggested simply a few of the questions that were in my mind when I wrote 
the sentence referred to. The historical student who is interested in movements and forces 
is looking for just this kind of information; he is probably more interested in this than he is 
in the formal organization of a bank. I have no doubt that had I been writing this review 
for a different sort of a journal, I skould have had another point of view. 

Trusting that you will not consider that this suggestion is another “appearance of wis- 
dom and air of profundity,’ Iam, Yours very truly, 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
BcsTon, April 25, 1901. 


DAVIS R. DEWEY. 















RECENT CURRENCY LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





[A Paper read before the London Institute of Bankers on Wednesday, March 6, 1901, 
by DAVID MARSHALL MASON, an Associate of the Institute. ] 


On February 23, 1900, the Gold Standard and Currency Bill was agreed to by 
the Currency Committee of the two Houses of Congress. 

The passing of this bill marked an important advance in the progress of America 
towards a sound currency system. Although the act has deservedly met with a 
considerable amount of adverse criticism on both sides of the Atlantic, it still remains 
the first really important step forward in currency reform which has taken place 
since the repeal of the silver bullion purchase clause of the 1890 act, signed by Pres- 
ident Cleveland on November 1, 1893. In the following pages I propose to confine 
myself as much as possible to those sections of the act which appear to be most 
important, and most likely to lead to an interesting discussion. 

I have recently returned from a visit to the United States of America, and at 
this stage I should like publicly to express my thanks and high appreciation of 
the courtesy and facilities for obtaining information afforded to me by President 
McKinley, Mr. Gage (Secretary of the Treasury), Senator Allison, Mr. Dawes (the 
Comptroller of the Currency), Mr. M. L. Muhleman (Deputy Assistant Treasurer of 
the Treasury, New York), and other highly-placed officials in Washington. 

I feel sure that the interviews which were granted to me by those distinguished 
gentlemen were due in a large measure to the fact that 1 was an associate of this 
institute, and in honoring me they desired to compliment the Institute of Bankers. 

My thanks are also due to Mr. W. A. Read, of the New York banking house of 
Messrs, Vermilye & Co., and to the secretary of this institute, for their valuable aid 
in the collection of statistics. 

According to information supplied by the United States Treasury Department, 
there are ten different kinds of money in circulation in the United States, 7. e. gold 
coins, standard silver dollars, subsidiary silver, gold certificates, silver certificates, 
Treasury notes (issued under the Act of July 14, 1890), United States notes (also called 
‘‘ greenbacks” and ‘‘ legal tenders”), National bank notes, and nickel and bronze 
coins. These forms of money are all available as circulation. While they do not 
all possess the full legal-tender quality, each kind has such attributes as to give it 
currency. The status of each kind is as follows: 

Gold coin is legal tender at its nominal or face value for all debts, public and 
private, when not below the standard weight and limit of tolerance prescribed by 
law, and when below such standard and limit of tolerance it is legal tender in pro- 
portion to its weight. 

Standard silver dollars are legal tender at their nominal or face value in payment 
of ali debts, public and private, without regard to the amount, except where other- 
wise expressly stipulated in the contract. 

Subsidiary silver is legal tender for amounts not exceeding $10 in any one pay- 
ment. 

Treasury notes of the act of July 14, 1890, are legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 

United States notes are legal tender for all debts, public and private, except 
duties on imports and interest on the public debt. 
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Gold certificates, silver certificates and National bank notes are not legal tender ; 
both classes of certificates are receivable for all public dues, while National bank 
notes are receivable for all public dues except duties on imports, and may be paid 
out by the Government for all salaries and other debts and demands owing by the 
United States to individuals, corporations and associations within the United States, 
except interest on the public debt and in redemption of the national currency. All 
National banks are required by law to receive the notes of other National banks at par. 

The minor coins of nickel and copper are legal tender to the extent of twenty- 
five cents. 

Such is the United States currency, which has been well described by Professor 
Laughlin, of Chicago, as ‘‘The greatest aggregation of curiosities ever before 
exhibited under one canvas in the world.” 

But reform is now in the air, and the Gold Standard Act is a beginning in the 
work of providing the United States with a currency which will be stable, elastic 
and eminently suitable to the needs and commerce of a great country. 

The act which we are about to consider is entitled ‘‘ An act to define and fix the 
standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued or coined by 
the United States, to refund the public debt, and for other purposes.” 


THE GoLp STANDARD. 


Section 1 provides ‘‘ That the dollar, consisting of twenty five and eight-tenths 
grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, as established by Section 3.511 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, shall be the standard unit of value, and all forms of 
money issued or coined by the United States shall be maintained at a parity of value 
with this standard, and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
maintain such parity.” 

This is a most important pronouncement, as in this section it is specifically 
declared what shall be the standard of value throughout the United State of Amer- 
ica. The adoption of the gold standard has been a triumph for the monometallists 
and sound money party, and its importance can only be fully appreciated by those 
who are acquainted with the troubles and vicissitudes which have attended the long- 
drawn-out struggle for the maintenance of the gold standard. 

All of us probably remember the controversy which arose over the United States 
Government coin bonds, which were issued by the Rothschild-Belmont Syndicate 
in 1895. In these bonds the United States Government only bound itself to repay 
the bearer in coin, and so great was the distrust then prevailing, owing to the 
depleted condition of the Treasury, and the uncertainty as to the ability of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain gold payments, that it became necessary to form a syndicate to 
purchase the bonds, and then issue them to the general public. The bonds, bearing 
four per cent. interest, maturing in or after 1925, were purchased by the Rothschild- 
Belmont Syndicate from the United States Government at about 104, and then issued 
to the public in London and New York at 11314. To-day the same bonds are quoted 
at 140. The rise in price is the best proof, if proof is needed, of the improvement in 
the credit of the United States Government which has since taken place. 


THE $150,000,000 GoLp RESERVE. 


Section 2 provides that ‘‘ United States notes and Treasury notes issued under 
the act of July 14, 1890 (commonly known as the Sherman Act), when presented to 
the Treasury for redemption, shall be redeemed in gold coin of the standard fixed in 
the first section of this act, and in order to secure the prompt and certain redemp- 
tion of such notes it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to set apart 
in the Treasury a reserve of $150,000,000 in gold coin and bullion, which fund shall 
be used for such redemption purposes only, and whenever, and as often as any, of 
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the said notes shall be redeemed from the said fund, it shall be the duty of the Sec. 
retary of the Treasury to use said notes so redeemed to restore and maintain such 
reserve fund in the manner following, to wit :— 

First, by exchanging the notes so redeemed for any gold coin in the general fund 
of the Treasury. 

Second, by accepting deposits of gold coin at the Treasury or at any ‘Sub-Treas- 
ury in exchange for the United States notes so redeemed.’ 

Third, by procuring gold coin by the use of said notes in accordance with the 
provisions of section 3,700 of the Revised Statutes of the United States.” 

Power is also given to the Secretary of the Treasury when the said fund falls 
below $100,000,000, to restore the same to the maximum sum of $150,000,000, by 
issuing bonds bearing interest not exceeding three per cent., and repayable after one 
year from date of issue. 

This section is intended to meet in some degree the difficulty of what is called the 
‘‘endless chain,” or menace to the Treasury, caused by a large mass of currency 
represented by the United States notes or ‘‘ greenbacks,” amounting to $346,000,000, 
and Treasury notes amounting to about $150,000,000, being maintained at a parity 
with gold and liable to be presented to the Treasury at any time for redemption. It 
was fear of this large mass of Government paper being suddenly presented to the 
Treasury, and gold being demanded, that created distrust and precipitated panic in 
the past. But the difficulty is only met in part by this section, for as long as these 
‘‘ greenbacks” and Treasury notes remain in existence, so long will they continue to 
be a menace to the Treasury. Doubtless, the Treasury is immensely strengthened 
by the powers herewith provided to meet any such sudden demands which may be 
made upon it, but the evil remains and consists in there being any Government paper 
legal-tender currency in existence at all. It is surely not the function of a Govern- 
ment to provide the people of a country with currency, any more than with any 
othercommodity. This function, I need hardly say to you, gertlemen, is essentially 
that of a banker, and when the United States Government goes out of the banking 
business it will be a good thing for the credit of the Government, and beneficial to 
the best interests of the people themselves. The vicious practice of issuing Govern- 
ment paper money has invariably brought trouble and disaster in its train to those 
nations who gave way to the temptation, and the United States is no exception to 
the rule. Mere tinkering with the subject is of little avail, the only remedy being 
to provide for the gradual retirement of this mass of Government paper, and to sub- 
stitute for it a bank-note currency, which would naturally expand and contract with 
the needs of the country. 

The retirement of this Government paper will be an operation requiring great 
care and delicacy. 


LEGAL-TENDER QUALITY OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


Section 3 provides ‘‘ That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to affect 
the legal-tender quality, as now provided by law, of the silver dollar, or of any other 
money coined or issued by the United States.” 

Now this section, which practically provides for the legal-tender quality of two 
or more forms of currency throughout the United States, is essentially unsound, 
and is quite opposed to the teaching of what is known as the ‘‘Gresham Law” in 
currency. 

This law is as follows :—‘‘ When two sorts of coin or paper currency are current 
in the same nation by denomination, but not intrinsically, that which has the least 
value will be current, and the other as much as possible will be hoarded or exported.” 

We have had examples of the operation of this law in past years, when the cur- 
rency, owing to its lack of elasticity, during a period of depressed trade, became 
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redundant, and that which was of least value, 7. ¢., silver dollars and silver certifi- 
cates, became current, and the other, 7. e., gold, was either hoarded or exported. 
During the years 1893 and 1894, when trade was depressed throughout America, 
and the prices then ruling for the great staple productions of the country were very 
low, a less amount of currency was required to do the work of moving the crops 
than formerly. Asa consequence the currency became redundant, leading to large 
gold exports which, in their turn, created distrust and precipitated panic. There 
can be no question, then, that coincidently with a provision for the redemption of 
the Government currency, theré should also be a provision limiting the legal-tender 
quality of all currency other than gold. | 


REFUNDING OF BONDs. 


This is provided for in section 11, which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury 
to exchange the old five per cent., four rer cent., and three per cent. bonds of the 
United States into thirty-year two per cent. bonds on atwo and one-quarter per 
cent. basis. This operation wili, of course, effect a considerable saving in interest 
to the United States Government. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION UP TO PAR oF BONDS. 


In section 12 powers are granted to the Na'ional banks within certain restrictions 
to take out circulation against their depositing United States Government bonds with 
the Comptroller of the Currency, up to the par value of the bonds. Formerly, this 
was limited up to ninety per cent. of the face value of the bonds. 

So far as this goes it is certainly an improvement, and will tend to encourage the 
National banks to increase their issues, which, it is hoped, will become popular, and 
gradually take the place of the Government notes. But I doubt if it will be taken 
advantage of to the extent that is anticipated, owing to the cost to the banks them- 
selves. In the first place, it entails the locking up of a large proportion of the 
banker’s capital, through the purchase of the bonds, and it is rather a clumsy method 
of providing currency which, it seems to me, ought to be the function of the banks 
themselves, subject to a few simple restrictions. 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


This extraordinary theory is referred to in the last section of the act, which pro- 
vides ‘‘ That the provisions of this act are not intended to preclude the accomplish- 
ment of international bimetallism, whenever conditions shall make it expedient and 
practicable to secure the same by concurrent action of the leading commercial 
nations of the world, and at a ratio which shall insure the permanence of relative 
value between gold and silver.” 

I do not intend to weary you at this hour in the evening with a dissertation on 
the evil of bimetallism, which, if I remember rightly, is well described by Shaw in 
his ‘‘ History of Currency,” as a theory which has been found by experience to be 
unsound in practice. Sufficient for me to say that we may consider this section 
practically harmless, as we hope and believe it will be a long time before the leading 
commercial nations of the world will ever seriously consider so impractical a pro- 
posal. 

In the foregoing, I have endeavored to draw your attention to what may be 
regarded as the salient features of the Gold Standard Act, and to criticise them from 
an impartial point of view. It has not been my intention in any way to presume to 
dictate to the United States which system of currency laws is best suited to the 
needs of that country. But, at the same time, in view of the immensity of our com- 
mercial relations, and of the large investment of British capital in America, our aim 
may surely be to criticise impartially, and to suggest such reforms as will tend to 
increase these commercial relations, and to facilitate the further investment of capi- 
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tal in so promising a field. There can be no doubt that this desirable state of affairs 
has been very much hindered in past years by a lingering distrust as to what consti- 
tuted the standard of values. We therefore welcome this act as containing the first 
public announcement of the United States Government in favor of the gold standard. 
It is reasonable to assume that this question has now been finally settled so far as the 
standard of values is concerned by the re-election of President McKinley to the 
Presidency for another term of four years. 

Amongst the various schemes of banking and currency reform which have been 
put forward, it has been advocated by some bankers that what is required to give 
stability to the currency is a central bank or institution similar to the Bank of Eng- 
land, which would maintain a gold reserve for the whole country. Now, I hope I 
shall not be deemed lacking in a proper respect for that ancient and admirably man- 
aged institution, when I[ state that I do not think such a bank would be at all suit- 
able for the United States of America. Although the system of having a central 
institution or bankers’ bank has worked well enough in this country, there are many 
authorities to-day who are by no means enamored of the monopoly which it confers 
on one institution, and who, from a national point of view, are prepared to point out 
many undesirable features in connection with it. When the question of maintaining 
larger gold reserves came up for discussion some years ago, I think it was Sir Samuel 
Montagu who rather aptly likened our present system to that of an inverted pyra- 
mid, with the Bank of England at the apex supporting the other banks at the base. 
At the same time, we have prospered under this system, and any alteration in it 
would be a matter for very grave consideration. But in the United States of Amer- 
ica, Where you have a country of enormous area supporting a scattered population of 
over 77,000,000 of people, engaged in a great diversity of pursuits, it seems to me 
that it would be unreasonable to expect one central institution to control, or attempt 
to maintain, a gold reserve which would be commensurate with the needs of the 
whole country. If such a system was attempted in the United States, I cannot but 
think it would prove unresponsive to the requirements of that country, and would 
inevitably lead to disaster. 

The only sound method to my mind to aim at is to gradually give the entire con- 
trol of the currency to the National banks. Let these institutions have full powers, 
with as few restrictions as possible, commensurate with safety, to issue their own 
notes repayable in gold on demand. This would compel each bank to maintain its 
own gold reserve. The curreney would thus acquire a stability and elasticity which 
it lacks at present, and would naturally expand and contract with the needs of the 
country. The Scotch system of banking seems to me to be the best model for Con- 
gress to follow, and although a monopoly so far as the existing banks are concerned, 
has been of inestimable value in the development of that country. 

In 1866 the French Government held an inquiry into the general principles which 
govern monetary and credit circulation. Among a number of interesting questions 
which were asked by the Government were the following :— 

(1) Ought the issue of notes to be limited ? 

(2) Ought the issue to be proportionate to the metallic reserve or the capital ? 

It was held in reply that there ought to be no limit imposed upon the issue of the 
notes. Ifa bank incurred the responsibility of issuing them it should be at all times 
prepared to pay that proportion of its notes which will daily return upon it. It was 
further agreed that experience must serve as a guide, and prudence must at all times 
be exercised. A reserve which may be sufficient in one district of a country may be 
quite inadequate in another, no definite reserve can therefore be prescribed for all 
banks alike. 

In fact, the more one studies the various systems of banking and currency which 
prevail throughout the world, the more one is driven to the conclusion that the 
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simpler the system and the fewer restrictions, the more likelihood of its being a 
success. | 

When in New York I was present at a banquet of New York bankers, and heard 
a most interesting and instructive address by Mr. Gage, on ‘‘ The Banker in his 
Public Relations.” Mr. Gage is a practical banker himself, having risen from a very 
humble position to his present position of Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
According to recognized authorities he is essentially a sound financier, and is a man 
who commands the respect and confidence of men of all shades of political opinions. 
Mr. Gage boldly grappled with the subject of currency reform, and referred to the 
‘* greenback” as ‘‘ becoming associated in the sentiment of our people with things 
sacred. It was ‘ battle-scarred and blood-stained,’ and every effort to throw upon it 
the light of economic truth was, and still is, in many quarters, resented as a sacrile- 
gious deed.” Mr. Gage asked further, ‘‘ What is the present situation? We have, 
in circulation among the people, and as a reserve fund in the banks, $346,000,000 of 
Government notes. They constitute an enormous public debt payable on demand. 
We have, or soon shall have, substantially $600,000,000 of silver, or paper represent- 
atives of silver, whose parity with gold value the Government is under obligation to 
maintain. The ultimate measure of this obligation is the difference between the 
commercial value of the money metal, and the face value at which it circulates. 
This difference is not far from $300,000,000. 

We have a system of bank-note currency whose volume is but faintly related to 
the needs of the community, which a properly constructed bank currency most 
economically serves. It is, on the contrary, as you all know, controlled as to the 
volume by the price of interest-bearing United States Government bonds in Wall 
street. 

Our independent Treasury, to which I have already referred, absorbs the circu- 
lating medium when active business most requires its use, only to again disburse it 
when falling revenues—the effect of industrial dullness—bring about an excess in 
expenditure. Industrial activity increases the public revenue, but it is checked, if 
not throttled, by its enlarged contributions to the idle fund in the public Treasury.” 

I have quoted, at considerable length, this speech of Mr. Gage, because, coming 
from such an autbority, it is especially interesting, and secondly, it describes in clear 
and expressive language the financial situation at the present time. 

A plan for emergency circulation, as here set forth, was explained to me by Mr. 
Charles A. Conant, of Washington. Mr. Conant is probably well known to you as 
an economist who has written at considerable length on the benefits of a bank-note 
currency. I understand that it is not unlikely that legislation, framed on this plan, 
may be proposed at the next session of Congress. 


PLAN FOR EMERGENCY CIRCULATION. 


Permit National banks to issue circulating notes, in addition those now allowed 
on deposits of bonds, to be known as Guaranty Fund notes, with the approval of 
both the Comptroller of the Currency and the Secretary of the Treasury, provided 
that nothing in the act shall be construed as requiring the issue of such notes upon 
the application of any bank ‘‘if, for any reason relating to the condition of the bank 
making application for such notes, the general state of the circulation or the state of 
the foreign exchanges, such action shall seem to the Comptrolier or the Secretary of 
the Treasury to be inexpedient.” Guaranty Fund notes may be issued :— 

To an amount not exceeding ten per centum of paid-up and unimpaired capital, 
subject to a tax at the rate one-half of one per cent. per year ; 

To an additional amount not exceeding ten per centum of paid-up and unim- 
paired capital, subject to a tax at the rate of five per cent. per year. 

These privileges may be extended after five years, so that notes may be issued to 
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the amount of twenty per cent. of capital under the lower tax, and twenty per cent. 
under the higher, and after ten years so that the limits of each class may be forty 
per cent. 

But the extensions shall be made only ‘“‘if in the judgment of the Secretary of 
the Treasury the issue and use of the currency herein authorized and provided for 
has proved beneficial to industry and commerce.” 

The tax upon circulation shail be divided ioto four parts per month, and be paid 
only upon notes outstanding at such intervals, as arranged by the Comptruller of 
the Currency. 

Banks issuing these notes shall maintain in the Treasury of the United States a 
guaranty fund in gold equal to five per centum of outstanding guaranty fund notes. 
This fund shall be used only for redeeming the notes of failed banks, and the fund 
shall have a lien upon the assets of such banks for the notes redeemed, but the lien 
shall share equally with other claims, and any deficit in the assets shall be charged 
permanently against the guaranty fund. 

After the fund has been raised to five per cent. by the proceeds of taxes, the 
taxes thereafter paid above the amount required to maintain the fund shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury, but the Treasury shall be liable to the fund for the amounts 
thus received, for the purpose of keeping the fund constantly equal to five per cent. 
of the outstanding circulation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to establish redemption agencies for 
guaranty fund notes at any of the sub-Treasuries of the United States. The tax 
upon such notes shall cease upon their return to the Treasury or the deposit of law- 
ful money in full for the amount proposed to be retired. 

The principal defect of this plan appears to lie in the power given to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, or the Secretary of the Treasury, to prevent or authorize 
such an issue. It is as if powers were given to the President of the Board of Trade 
to limit or extend the trading of the iron industry. Banking is a trade or industry, 
and its note issue is part of its stock-in-trade, therefore why should any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or Secretary of the Treasury, control the stock-in-trade of a 
banker any more than the stock in-trade of an ironmaster? 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the aim of all true currency reformers in the 
United States should be to unwind and straighten out the tangled skein at present 
existing, rather than to force some entirely new system upon an unwilling people. 
In these efforts to carry out those reforms which still require to be accomplished, I 
feel confident they will have with them the best wishes of the Fellows, Associates, 
and Members of the Institute of Bankers. 


Discussion ON Mr. MaAson’s PAPER. 


Mr. A. S. Harvey: The predominant feeling which I have whenever United 
States currency legislation is introduced is that one always wants about two hours 
to think of what one would wish to say, and then another two hours in which to say 
it. The truth is that nearly all the problems with which currency legislutors have 
had to deal come up for settlement in the discussion of this legislation in America. 
It appears to me that the act is a great advance on everything that went before it, 
but it is probably more important as indicating the negeeenny for still further legisla- 
tion than for what it really actually achieves. 

I suspect that, having regard to the forces involved in the contest, there has 
hardly ever been a greater triumph of economic knowledge than in this act. We are 
proud to hear about the triumph of gold monometallism. I should like to say that 
I have observed in certain quarters in the discussion of United States currency leg- 
islation, on the part of Englishmen, just a taint of an air of patronage, as if somehow 
or another we had achieved so perfect a system ourselves that we might look down 
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with compassion upon those who are still wandering in the mazes of error. But 
the truth is, that when one understands our own currency history, and feels how we 
were groping before we reached the act of Sir Robert Peel, our attitude towards the 
United States must be one of heartiest sympathy, sympathy not unmixed with a 
little apprehension of what will happen to the Old Country when that vast Republic 
gets the full measure of its enormous resources and energies. At present we feel 
this, if they had said ‘‘ We will be silver monometallists,” well, they could have 
done that. Our plea must be that we are gold monometallists. We would say to 
America, if it were worth our while to say it, and if they would listen to it, ‘‘ You 
have such resources that you can be silver ‘‘ monometallists if you will, so long as 
you are not bimetallists ; that is all we ask.” 

Then we get to the question of legal tender. Were I an American, I should be 
proud of the greenbacks. They represent Mr. Chase’s great expedient for carrying 
on the War, and thus embody in themselves one of the greatest struggles the world 
has seen. It is, accordingly, only natural that Americans should say that the green- 
back should be legal tender for everything, and if you admit that, what is to take 
their place on their abolition, particularly as National bank notes are not legal 
tender? Now, the doctrine of legal tender does not emerge in any nation so long as 
credit is first-rate and complete. A man might live in England for many a long 
year with good bills and checks around him, and it might not occur to him what legal 
tender was. We know that as practical bankers; but the moment there is a shock to 
credit in any way whatever, then legal tender emerges. It is, of course, the crux of 
the whole matter. Can anyone take the National banks of America and give their 
notes the power of legal tender? They are preparing for it, I think, because of the 
extraordinary tenacity and insistence with which the national audit of all the 
Natiooal banks is carried on. If you ever take the trouble to look over the reports 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States I think you will come to the 
conclusion that no company in England is subject to anything so trying so far as 
such audit is concerned. Of course, we have our National bank in our Bank of 
England—we are proud of having an institution like that; but if, in order to do 
away with that, we should issue our own notes, under restrictions as to audit, etc., 
like the audit to which the National banks are exposed in the United States, I ven- 
ture to say that the whole banking community of London would say ‘‘ Give us our 
dear old Bank.” We had better keep our reserve in one quarter. You notice that 
all nations that have got one central bank keep it, such as the Bank of France, the 
Reichsbank, and the Bank of England, but you cannot get a National bank in new 
countries. You cannot get it in America, and the difficulty therefore arises—how can 
you safely give the legal-tender attribute to the National bank notes? No doubt 
Mr. Gage will find his way by some form or another of insisting upon large metal 
reserves. I venture to think that those of us who have to do with practical currency 
here will feel that the reserve of coin in the National banks—twenty-five per cent. 
of liabilities—is hardly a sufficient reserve to allow their notes to have the attribute 
of legal tender. 

As to bimetallism, with all respect to the reader of this paper, I do not think you 
have heard the last of bimetallism in America. I should say that the silver party 
there is so strong that there will be a constant effort in that direction. You never 
hear of bimetallism when times are prosperous. Bimetallism always comes to the 
front whenever there is a loss of credit, or a recrudescence of commercial depression. 
There is one further point I should like to bring home to my hearers, and that is this, 
that I do not think we sufficiently appreciate the advantage we have got in having 
removed the whole of our commercial and monetary system in its practical opera- 
tions away from the Government. Now, think of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
having to be responsible every morning of his life for something like $750,000,000, 
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kept in Downing street, divided into two great departments—$150,000,000 of reserve 
for greenbacks, and another great chest for the daily use of the Government for 
issues, etc., and for other forms of paper money which have to be redeemed. We 
have hit upon an admirable arrangement whereby our legal-tender note bears on it 
the name of the chief Cashier of the National bank, and which has been so well 
regulated that there is one promise which nobody ever doubts—it is the promise 
of the Bank of England that they will redeem that note in gold whenever any- 
body chooses to ask for it. The United States are, at present, in—I use the word 
with all respect—a semi-barbaric condition in having a Secretary of the Treasury 
sitting on enormous boxes of coin as our Chancellor of the Exchequer used to do in 
the Middle Ages. We have got beyond that and we have settled the problem of 
legal tender, and we shall look forward with great interest to see how the Americans 
will settle the question of the supply of adequate circulating mediums, and of legal 
tender. 

Mr. HowE.u: I should be glad indeed if I could say anythiug that would add 
to the value of the discussion, but it seems to me that the subject of Mr. Mason’s 
paper is one which can only be dealt with by those who, like himself, have had the 
opportunity of consulting authorities at first hand. I read the other day, I think it 
was in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, of New York, an article in which the writer said 
that the perfection of their monetary system is in sight, and I think they are taking 
steps to that end vigorously now. We know that the United States will be satisfied 
with nothing less than perfection, but how that is to be arrived at remains to be 
seen. But, of one thing I am quite sure, that necessarily—and especially by those 
who are in contact with and have business relations in the United States—whatever 
steps are taken in that direction must be regarded as of the greatest interest here. I 
think Mr. Mason’s paper will certainly enable us on this side to appreciate the efforts 
made in the United States to bring about a currency reform, and it is due to Mr. 
Mason that an expression of the kind should be made. I have listened to the paper 
with the very greatest interest. 

Mr. J. HERBERT TRITTON: We have all heard with pleasure the expression of 
the last speaker, namely, that we have listened to this paper with the greatest inter- 
est, and I entirely concur in that remark. Mr. Harvey has pointed out with admir- 
able caution that the act of February 23, 1900, as it is called in the beginning of the 
paper, but which really received the President’s signature on March 14, 1900, and is 
commonly referred to as the act of March 14, 1900—is but a step in the direction of 
currency reform. It is not, as was assumed somewhat too hastily, a perfect measure 
establishing a gold standard in the United States. On the face of it there are reser- 
vations. In the very first section there is one. On page 147 of the paper, section 1, 
is set forth and it provides :—‘‘ That the dollar, consisting of twenty-five and eight- 
tenths grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, as established by section 3,511 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, shall be the standard unit of value.” Now, if it had 
stopped there all well and good, but it goes on ‘* And all forms of money issued or 
coined by the United States shall be maintained at a parity of value with this 
standard, and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain such 
parity.” That second clause indicates that it is far from perfection in the establish- 
ment of a gold standard. It is perfectly easy to conceive of a state of things under 
which such an enactment as that might be about parallel to an enactment providing 
that the pint pot shall be always equivalent to the quart pot. Then follows another 
very important qualification. In section 3, on page 149, reference is made to the 
legal-tender quality of the silver dollar, and the section provides ‘‘ That nothing 
contained in this act shall be construed to affect the legal-tender quality as now pro- 
vided by law, of the silver dollar, or of any other money coined or issued by the 
United States.” In face of the acknowledged fact, as pointed out by Mr. Secretary 
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Gage, that the value of the silver dollar circulation of the United States is $300,000,- 
000 less than its face value, we are unable to look upon this act as finally establish. 
ing a gold standard. The standard of the United States can only be described, to 
my mind, asa halting standard at the present moment, and the carrying of $600,- 
000,000 in silver will, some time or other, give the United States Government a very 
difficult task if they wish, as I have no doubt they will wish, to maintain its legal- 
tender quality on a par with gold. Mr. Mason points out on page 150 that ‘‘ During 
the years 1893 and 1894 when trade was depressed throughout America and the prices 
then ruling for the great staple productions of the country were very low, a less 
amount of currency was required to do the work of moving the crops than formerly. 
As a consequence the currency became redundant, leading to large gold exports.” 
That is so, but he bas not emphasised, as I thought perhaps he was going to empha- 
sise as I read through the paper, the evils of the United States Government being 
bankers in addition to their other functions, in this way—all amounts due for exter- 
nal duties must be paid in coin into the Treasury. The consequence of this is that 
when there is a surplus—an excess of income over the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment—the Treasury becomes full, overcharged, and the amount is withdrawn from 
circulation—automatically withdrawn from circulation. When a series of deficits 
occur the opposite is the result—that coin from the Treasury and representation of 
coin, is forced into circulation automatically, and a redundancy occurs. It was that 
operation in the years 1893 and 1894 which added so largely to their difficulties—the 
forcing of this redundancy in the Treasury into circulation, and we shall see, I ven- 
ture to prophesy, without any fear whatever, that the remarkable surpluses which 
are now accruing for the United States Government month by month will tighten 
up the money market there by the withdrawal of the circulating medium. 

Then I would say one word or two—and with that I will finish—upon the most 
extraordinary provision which Mr. Mason sets forth on page 151 :—‘‘ That the pro- 
visions of this act are not intended to preclude the accomplishment of international 
bimetallism, whenever conditions shall make it expedient and practicable to secure 
the same by concurrent action of the leading commercial nations of the world, and 
at a ratio which shall insure the permanence of relative value between gold and 
silver.” I apprehend that that was inserted in the act simply for political purposes 
and for no other purposes whatever, and, speaking as a very strong monometallist, 
I am very glad indeed to be of that conviction—that it has no more real meaning, 
other than a political meaning, than if it was non-existent. Taken as a whole, this 
act which we have been considering to-night appears to be a long step in the right 
direction, but possibly in a way which we have not yet seen. It seems to me that 
behind all the phraseology of it is the hope, if not the intention, that the act will 
turn out to be practically a funding act, the greenbacks eventually being funded in 
Government bonds and so withdrawn, and the National bank issue become the only 
issue of the United States. Whether thatisa long process or a short process depends 
entirely, of course, upun the rapidity with which the managers of the National banks 
will absorb Government bonds paying this very low rate of interest. If they find 
it pays them to do so they will hasten the process; if they do not find it will pay 
they will not be very keen to take advantage of the new act. I am exceedingly 
grateful to Mr. Mason for his paper, and congratulate the institute that we have had 
the paper laid before us, and I trust it will enable us to look more intelligently and 
more carefully into that which concerns every business man in this country, for good 
or ill—the currency system of so great and prominent a neighbor as the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Mason (in reply): I should like first to express my very sincere thanks for 
the courteous hearing you have given me to-night, and for the sympathetic remarks 
which have fallen from the various gentlemen who have taken part in the discussion. 
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With your permission I would refer to some of these remarks. Mr. Harvey fully 
agreed that that this act is only a step in currency reform, and drew a parallel with 
our own history ; and it is interesting to remember with reference to the abolition of 
the double standard in England that this took place so far back as 1816, so that we 
may fairly hope that before long things in the United States may—lI say it with all 
respect—may approach the position which we occupy to-day. 

M1. Harvey made a very pertinent reference to the legal-tender quality question, 
and pointed out that the question or the crux for Mr. Gage and the reformers in the 
United States is what is to take the place of the greenback which, as you are aware, 
is legal tender. Now, I venture to think that this can be largely got over by the 
very important fundamental principle of making the National bank note payable in 
gold ondemand. This is the essence of sound banking—that the note should be 
made payable in gold on demand—and that would compel the several banks not only 
to maintain their reserves but to protect themselves automatically against their notes 
coming back to them and being presented by holders. That is a most important 
principle which I would like to lay emphasis upon—that a bank note should be made 
payable in gold upon demand. He also referred to the fact that in this country the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not have that additional burden of thinking and 
worrying himself over maintaining a reserve for the currency of this country, and I 
am sure our very much esteemed Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, would certainly agree with Mr. Harvey that if that were added to his present 
troubles the load would be, I am afraid, too much for him to bear. 

A gentleman, a representative of a highly respected American house in this city, 
was good enough to make sympathetic and kindly references to my paper, and I 
assure him it was very pleasing to me, and the greatest reward I could have, that 
any efforts I have made are appreciated. Mr, Tritton kindly endorsed his statement, 
and I also beg to thank him for the way in which he spoke. He also was of the 
opinion, which I think is general amongst the various speakers, that while the act 
is but a step, still, as he has indicated, it is a great step forward, and to that extent we 
may congratulate ourselves and the United States that it isso. He referred to the 
qualifications in section 1, namely, that ‘‘ The United States shall maintain all forms 
of money issued or coined at a parity of value with this standard.” Now, I think, 
with all respect to what Mr. Tritton has said, that he is, perhaps, inclined to attrib- 
ute too much importance to this qualification, because it undoubtedly does strengthen 
the standard, provided they would limit the legal-tender quality. The evil consists 
in the broad statement that you are going to maintain the parity of all coin and 
money issued without limiting the legal-tender quality of money other than gold, 
If the United States, as I have endeavored to point out, according to the teaching of 
the ‘‘Gresham Law” of currency, would put a limit to the legal-tender quality of 
currency other than gold, there would be no evil whatever. Section 5 is practically 
a repetition of what Mr. Tritton points out in section 1, only he brings it out more 
pointedly, namely, the obligation to maintain the parity of the silver dollar which, 
undoubtedly, if you do not limit the legal-tender quality, is essentially unsound. 
Then Mr. Tritton referred to the United States Government being engaged in the 
banking business, and he rather regretted that I did not enlarge more fully upon 
that particular point, and he rightly makes a very strong point in that. It is 
unquestionably a very great evil, and one of the greatest evils of the whole cur- 
rency problem. It is essentially the function of bankers to provide the currency of 
countries, and not that of the governments, and even when dealing with people of 
the highest character you cannot provide for the case when men’s judgment may 
fail; whereas by putting your currency in the hands of bankers whose function and 
whose trade is to provide for currency, although you cannot, in this world, get any- 
thing perfect, you are certainly laying the foundation for a more sound and more 
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perfect system of banking suitable to a country. I would point out, with reference 
to this, that I did not myself enlarge upon it to a great extent, because it is referred 
to by Mr. Gage, whom I knew would command great weight with you as an author- 
ity, occupying the position he does—if you will look at his speech, in which he 
refers to that which Mr. Tritton pointed out as a banker, you will see in the last 
sentence he says ‘‘Our independent Treasury to which I have already referred, 
absorbs the circulating medium when active business most requires its use, only to 
again disburse it when falling revenues—the effect of industrial dullness—bring 
about an excess of expenditure.” That, as Mr. Tritton has rightly drawn our atten- 
tion to and complained of, is a very important point, and really is at the root of a 
great many of the evils which the United States suffers from. 

But in conclusion, I think we may, as Mr. Tritton has said, and as Mr. Harvey 
has said, look hopefully to the fact that the United States are more alive to the evils 
that exist in their system, and I may say that I was assured in Washington, that the 
majority of the Republican party, from a census which had been taken, was in favor 
of further currency reform. Although this act, as Mr. Tritton has said, was in many 
respects drawn up for political reasons, there is still an underlying feeling that men 
of influence, such as President McKinley, Senator Allison, Mr. Gage, and others who 
represent the powers of the Administration, along with many economists and others 
—are perfectly alive to the evils, but that it takes time to push forward reforms. I 
am sure every one will bear me out in that ; but the fact that they are alive to it is 
the greatest encouragement, which we must all be glad to recognize. 

The chairman having proposed a vote of thanks to the reader of the paper, this 
was briefly acknowledged by Mr. Mason, and the meeting then adjourned. 





Caught at Last.—** Nosystem of checks can prevent a dishonest employee from steal- 
ng,” said a veteran business man and bank director of this city recently, **and the best de- 
terrent I know of is an occasional overhauling of accounts by an outside actuary. If all 
hands feel that this is liable to happen at any moment, they are very apt to keep straight. 
The strong point about such examinations should be their unexpectedness. I don’t believe 
in the rotation of bookkeepers or other trusted employees as a check on one another. Good 
men in the same establishment always have an aversion to tale-bearing, and in nine cases out 
of ten they will fail to report little things that would at once excite their suspicion in a ledger 
kept by astranger. They don’t want to run the risk of making a mistake and securing the 
everlasting enmity of a fellow employee. The man who makes the inspection should be 
brought, if possible, from another city. 

That reminds me, by the way, of a remarkable story of collusion which was related to me 
lately by a National bank examiner of my acquaintance. One day he was going through the 
usual inspection of affairs at a solid old bank in a Northeastern city, when the Cashier sud- 
denly toppled over in an apoplectic fit, and died almost instantly. His cash and accounts 
were found to be absolutely correct. Some months later the inspector dropped in to make 
an examination of another bank only a few doors away, and the Cashier promptly slipped 
out a side entrance and disappeared. It developed that he was short a large amount, and, 
when subsequently caught, a curious story leaked out. It seemed that both Cashiers were 
defaulters, and had been in the habit of helping each other out with cash to ‘make good’ 
when the examiner appeared. At the time the first man dropped dead he had about $30,000 of 
the other bank’s money, which he had intended to return next day. The tragedy left his 
friend in a terrible hole, as he had to shoulder both shortages, and when the examiner next 
arrived there was nothing todo but run. His statement was confirmed by ample extraneous 
evidence, but I don’t believe it was ever given to the public in all its details.”"—New Orleans 


Times-Democrat. 





An Unfortunate Mistake.—‘* That was a terrible typographical blunder your paper 
made,”’ said the foreign nobleman to the editor. 


* What was it?” 
“You referred to the beiress I am about to marry as my financee ! °-- Washington Star. 











LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





INSURANCE AND CREDITS. 


The officers of banks and investors generally are paying more and more attention 
to the matter of insurance. It has often happened that firms which were rated high 
in the mercantile reports have been completely ruined by a destructive fire, solely 
because their property was not properly insured. The amount of insurance and the 
responsibility of the companies carrying the risks are legitimate subjects of investi- 
gation when credit is desired, and yet it is a matter often ignored. If a firm has a 
large quantity of unincumbered property and assets largely exceed liabilities, the 
possibility of a conflagration is seldom considered; but the wise man is careful, at all 
times, to entrench himself against all possible danger. 

The merchant should understand that bankers and others from whom they 
obtain credit feel more confidence in the ability and soundness of those who are at 
all times well insured against loss by fire. Every statement made by a firm desiring 
a line of discounts or other forms of credit should include a statement of the fire 
insurance carried and a list of the companies taking the risks. 





EXPANSION OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


This great business will bear favorable comparison in growth with that of finance, 
of territory and of population, as proven by the figures given below: 


Premium Claims 
receipts. paid, 
ccuisbsédinbtdieteeshadteiakdaeebesmeadteussieenssosbenaeuionh $942,941 $287,738 
Peek kceSowbuedsbacenntsdconeeseesass uindeesaseeesantewadeseens 89,434,996 25,797,859 
Pe ctccsavebacdsbedswseddessdbtebsbeuietécdsdonensaaenexasets 283,038,362 111,788,691 


The amount of insurance in force in 1890 was $4,049,578,567, and in 1899, 

7,774,280,005. 

Sixty-nine life insurance companies in the United States possess total assets 
amounting to $1,595,208, 408. 

A short time ago the National banks in the United States, then about thirty-six 
hundred in number, possessed a paid-up capital, surplus funds and undivided profits 
amounting to $956,288, 634. 

The same life companies reported 5,638,095 policy-holders. 

The same National banks reported 1,991,183 depositors. 

The entire surplus fund of the thirty-six hundred National banks amounted to 
$248 449 234 at the time under consideration. 

The life insurance companies in the United States during the past year have paid 
out in death claims, dividends, surrenders, annuities, etc., a total amount reaching 
$263,819, 276. 

It will thus be seen that in a single year the life companies in this country paid 
to their policy holders and beneficiaries a sum greater than the entire surplus fund 
of all the National banks in the United States. 





PARTNERSHIP LIFE INSURANCE. 


The placing of some exceptionally large life insurance policies upon the lives of 
members of large firms, payable to the surviving partners in case of the death of 
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either of the individual members, has attracted attention to this form of adding to 
the financial strength and credit of partnerships. One of the largest life companies 
is making a sort of specialty of this class of insurance. The company says: 


“* Business firms need protection because the death of a partner in many cases brings about 
aserious financial crisis in the affairsof the partnership, Frequently it means the withdrawal 
of capital at the very time when additional funds are needed for the settlement of partnership 
debts or for the purchase of the interests of the heirs. 

It often occurs, also, that competing concerns are encouraged by this fact to make on- 
slaughts on the business which has been placed in a critical condition through the with- 
drawal of one of its main supports, and the business thus attacked will then have need of all 
its resources. 

Few mercantile or manufacturing houses fail to protect their perishable stock and prop- 
erty against the chance of loss by fire, and yet the death of a partner may work much greater 
disaster than a fire loss, unless protection is secured. 

Financial difficulties in which a firm may find itself involved through the death of one of 
its members may be entirely avoided and often the necessity of dissolution or liquidation may 
be obviated by partnership life insurance, which thus becomes an important factor in the 
credit of the firm.” 


The following letter showing the value of partnership insurance was received by 
a prominent life insurance company recently : 


**In almost all business partnerships the death of either partner is productive of great in- 
convenience, if not of disastrous results, unless the surplus capital of the firm, not absolutely 
invested in its daily transactions, is sufficiently large to make the withdrawal of capital a 
matter of little inconvenience to the survivors. This applies in the majority of cases to men 
engaged in all active business enterprises, and it is most important in the death of either 
partner that his life should be insured for such an amount as would compensate the firm in 
some degree, not only for the necessary withdrawal of his portion of the capital, but also for 
the loss of the services of the deceased. 

Moreover, apart from the investment feature, pure and simple, partnership insurance is 
an important factor in the credit of a firm. Where partnership insurance is held, the neces- 
sity of dissolution or liquidation, in the event of the death of either partner, is very much 
lessened if not obviated altogether.” 





LIFE INSURANCE AND BANKS. 


In a circular recently issued by a prominent life insurance company the follow- 
ing comparison is made between the stockholders of banks and policy holders of life 
insurance companies : 


‘**Insurance companies are as important financial institutions as banks, and represent 
equally important affairs. We invite your attention to a brief comparison between the stock- 
holders of banks and the policy holders of insurance companies, to emphasize the fact that 
the policy holder of an insurance company and the stockholder of a bank should be equally 
interested in the success of their respective corporations. 

The stockholder is proud of the good name of his bank, speaks a friendly word in its be- 
half, adds a customer when able to do so, and is constant and consistent, by effort and influ- 
ence, to strengthen the institution in which he has invested his money. In short, he labors 
to build up, not to tear down, and every person expects this from a bank stockholder. In- 
deed, it is so common a rule, that it is a ** take-it-for-granted ’’ business affair. The result of 
such good judgment and wise action needs no comment. It is apparent in the safety and 
solidity of the bank, with its increased strength and enlarged reputation. Are we able to 
make the same statement concerning the interest that a policy holder takes in his insurance 
company? Are not policy holders and stockholders equally interested in their corporations 
along the same common lines, and for the same common purpose—their protection and profit? 

If the foregoing suggestions regarding stockholders are correct, are they not equally 
truthful and forceful regarding policy holders? In this connection may we ask you to further 
consider the brief statement above made, after changing the name of ‘stockholder’ to ‘ pol- 
icy holder’ and the name of * bank’ to ‘insurance company.’ Then read it with the same de- 
gree of care that you read the statement referring to your bank, and it will surely awaken a 
deeper interest on your part, as well as on the part of others who have invested their money 
in the company, and will cause yourself and other policy holders to te pamaaaanalag aid in pro- 
moting the success of the insurance company in which you are members,” 











LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


ADJUSTMENT OF FIRE LOSSES. | 


In vetoing a bill passed by the Legislature of Coloradothe Governor of that State 
lays down some general principles regarding fire insurance and the adjustment of 
losses. The bill provides that the total amount of insurance should be paid—no 
matter what the value of the property was—if the property was wholly destroyed. 


‘**Tt is argued, by reason of the fact that insurance companies are often dilatory and many 
times arbitrary in making proper adjustment with legitimate claimants, that some such 
means as this is necessary in order to protect policy-holders from being compelled to adjust 
their losses on the basis offered by the insurers or be compelled to resort to the courts for an 
adjudication, which adds an increased burden upon the insured and also entails great delay 
in the adjustment of his claims. 

While there is much foundation for an argument of this character, still I am convinced 
that a measure of this character should not be allowed to become a law and should have no 
place upon our statute books. We have the advantage of the experience gained by other 
States where such a law has been enacted and has become operative, and the universal testi- 
mony is, and has been, that it has materially increased the rate of insurance and the ratio of 
losses has become vastly larger, giving rise to the supposition that such a law operates in fa- 
vor of the incendiary and to the detriment of the honest man, thereby compelling the honest 
man to pay for the frauds perpetrated by the dishonest man. 

In 1900 Governor Shaw of Iowa vetoed a bill of this character, in which hesays: ‘ In order 
to reduce the loss to the minimum there must be some inducement for the owner of the prop- 
erty to throw water rather than oil on incipient fires. * * * Over-insurance and over-val- 
uation are conducive to fraud, perjury and arson: they breed crime—the most dangerous 
and demoralizing. Commonwealths which, in obdience to a false public clamor, have en- 
grafted a contrary principle upon their insurance laws, have reaped the whirlwind, and in 
the end honest insurers have to pay the penalty of increased rates. The experience of our 
sister and neighboring State of Ohio has been that under the valued policy law the amount 
of risks written increased rapidly, but the losses increased even more strikingly.’” 





LIFE INSURANCE A SCIENCE. 


In the Massachusetts Insurance Report for 1892 the importance of a thorough 
knowledge of life insurance by business men is emphasized as follows: 


‘** Life insurance management is a science, as well as a trade to be learned. In any other 
as important profession, years of careful study, practice and experience are needed to bring 
reliable skill, and even these by no means always bring out a successful practitioner. 

But every uninstructed idler is sure he knows all about life insurance, and fools rush in 
where wise men tread with diffidence and frequent misgivings, and in none of the employ- 
ments in life is it more true thanin insurance management that honest ignorance is more 
fatal and dangerous than designing fraud.”’ 





BANKERS AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


A well-informed insurance man recently said: ‘*‘ The average banker is wofully 
deficient in knowledge concerning life insurance. He shows this both in the way 
he insures his own life and in the way he treats life policies as collateral for loans 
and discounts. A properly drawn life or endowment policy on the life of a reputa- 
ble business man is one of the very best forms of security, and yet only a compara- 
tively few bankers use them for such purposes. 





EXPERT ADVICE ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


In a report of the State Insurance Department of Massachusetts attention is called 
to the necessity of expert advice when contracting for life or endowment insurance. 
The report says : 


* There is, perhaps, no business transacted among men, defined by written terms, that is 
so one-sided and absolutely blind to one of the parties as the modern life insurance policy. 
Tn all cases the contract is drawn up by the shrewdest technical skill. It is filled with terms, 
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stipulations and conditions which are, and from the nature of the case, must be, a wholly un- 
known and mysterious tongue to the average applicant. He asks for an ordinary life policy, 
for instance, and what purports to be such is given him. He doesn’t read it, for he knows it 
would be a waste of time and no use; he could know no better then than before. He relies 
wholly upon the representations of the agent and reputation of the company, and thousands 
and thousands of times he has been deceived by the sharp solicitor.” 





REASONS FOR NOT INSURING YOUR LIFE. 


1. If you are sure you cannot die there is no use in providing for a contingency 
when there cannot be one. 

2. If you expect to get insurance for nothing, don’t insure. 

3. If you know you are too careless and indifferent to keep up your insurance, 
don’t insure. 

4. If you need your money for tobacco and whisky, and get your support from 
your family, don’t insure. 

5. If you are too selfish to wish any comfort for others, because you can’t enjoy 
it yourself, don’t insure. 

6. If you prefer useless luxuries for yourself to reasonable provision for your 
family, don’t insure.— Western Heonomist. 





INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 


The word ‘‘ insurance” is in some respects a misnomer, in that to be insured does 
not guarantee perpetual life nor immunity against fire. But rightly viewed, the 
tendency of insurance ought to be to reduce the mortality rate and to decrease the 
number and extent of fires. Perhaps this feature of insurance is too frequently lost 
sight of. On this point a recent issue of ‘‘ The Review,” of Melbourne, Australia, 
says: 

**On all sides we hear of the beneficent influence of life assurance, but when ‘sifted down’ 
it hardly comes up to its claims so fully as it might. We do not deprecate in the least such 
benefits as provision for the widow and the fatherless which whole-life policies insure, nor 
the comfort to age which endowments and annuities provide; but we should like to see life 
assurance doing more to ensure life. Every one who knows anything at all on the subject, 
knows very well that the average limit of life might be very considerably extended if the 
world would but set about the task in earnest; and surely the example might be very profit- 
ably set by life assurance itself. The result of such endeavors would not be asingle profit, or 
a double profit, but, at least, a treble profit: first, by improved opportunities for investment; 
second, by a large accession of business and, third, by reduced mortality. 

The directions in which improvement might be made are many and various, but it is not 
necessary either that all these directions be pointed out at once, or that the whole of them be 
simultaneously undertaken. To give the friends of life assurance something to take serious 
thought about is rather our present object. 

Healthy homes, healthy habits, healthy hopes! These may be set down as the main- 
springs of longevity, for there are few things really worth having that may not be classed 
under at least one of these heads. 

HEALTHY HOMEs: In both the previous issues of our present volume we have had some- 
thing to say on the question of house purchase by life assurance societies, and we are deter- 
mined to keep this ‘ great idea’ to the front. Life assurance means accumulated funds, and 
accumulated funds mean, or ought to mean, profitable investment. 

Even in the past, and at the present, the methods adopted by life assurance societies for 
the investment of their funds have been and are by no means of the best, but the same sys- 
tem pursued must be still worse in the future. 

Surely it must be patent to ali that a society that has all the machinery for collecting 
money in small sums ought to be able todo much better withits funds than by handing them 
over in large sums for others to use. There should be as much profit in the employment of 
the funds collected as in any other branch of life assurance. 

In providing healthy homes for the policy-holders, a life society might very easily earn 
from two to three per cent. better interest than is to be got by loaning its funds in large sums, 
and at the same time vastly increase its legitimate business of increasing lives. Add to these 
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advantages the profit resulting from the improved health of the assured lives, and a trio of 
benefits appear that should be fascinating enough for any life society. 

Knowing how greatly health is affected by locality and homesurroundings, it is truly re- 
markable that life societies have not done more to prolong life. With funds waiting for in- 
vestment, it seems strange indeed that such a chance should be missed. 

A further point in favor of making the provision of homes for policy-holders a leading 
feature of life assurance is that business done under it would be much more likely to last than 
the average of that now done. Some offices and some actuaries think that lapses area source 
of profit, but do they fully realize that it is the healthiest lives who mostly lapse their poli- 
cies, leaving the delicate men to persevere and become claims? There will, of course, always 
be some careless people lapsing their policies, and even the fact of a house being partly paid 
for would not prevent all men from taking their surrender value. In such cases, however, 
there would be a better profit, and from two causes: a less proportion would disappear in 
expenses, and there would be a lapsing profit on the property, as well as on the policy. 


HEALTHY HABITS: As every assurance man must know, there are large numbers of pol- 
icy-holders whose lives are daily becoming more dangerous risks because of the want of prac- 
tical acquaintance with the laws of health. They feel that their ‘tone’ in the matter of 
health is lowered, and consult a chemist, or cheap doctor, who, at a good protit to himself, 
furnishes a counter-irritant. Even the best doctors find this plan simpler and more profitable 
than the vastly more efficacious alternative of discovering and insisting upon the removal of 
the cause or causes. The plan of * tinkering’ with the constitution of men handsomely pays 
the doctor and the undertaker, but it is most unprofitable to the life office. Were the medi- 
cal staff of a life office charged with the healthy up-keep of its policy-holders, a vast improve- 
ment would soon be the result. In the first place much more care would be taken in the ad- 
mission of lives, and in the second place, ‘ prevention’ would largely abolish the need of ‘ cure.’ 

There are some shipowners who insist on their captains having a monetary interest in the 
vessels they command. Surely it would be a comforting thought toa patient to feel that 
those charged with the care of his health had a pecuniary interest inhislongevity. With how 
much more respect would he be likely to regard the * hints on health’ furnished him by those 
having much to gain by keeping him healthy. Yet this branch of life assurance—true ‘life’ 
assurance—might be one of the most profitable as well as the most humane. 


HEALTHY HopEs: The provision of healthy homes and the encouragement of healthy 
habits would do much to stimulate healthy hopes, which, as is well known, powerfully con- 
duce to longevity. In this, however, special suggestions are less easy; but it may be said 
generally that the life office of the future will be that which makes the postponement of 
death, rather than the mere provision for it, the chief object of its existence. 

It is well known that wives frequently entertain a deep-rooted prejudice against their 
husbands insuring against the monetary misfortunes usually inseparable from theearly death 
of the breadwinner; but no such prejudice could be found to exist against a society whose 
main object was the prolongation of life.” 








For a National Tax Conference.—P. I. Bonebrake, President of the Central National 
Bank of Topeka, Kas., has signed a call with others for a conference to discuss the subject of 
taxation, to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., May 23 and 24. Other men who have signed are George 
R. Peck of Chicago, Hon. Charles 8. Fairchild of New York, Governor Voorhees of New 
Jersey, Oscar S. Strauss of New York, Hon. Lawrence Y. Sherman of Illinois, and others of 
equal fame on the question of economics. The call reads: 


“The problem of. just taxation is no longer a local problem. It cannot be solved without 
considering the mutual relations of contiguous States and localities. An unequal tax on the 
farmer in one State may make it difficult for him to sell his products in the world markets, 
An unjust tax upon the manufacturer or business man may drive him out of business; an 
unfair tax on the corporation may cause it to move to another State. Action by any one 
commonwealth evidently reacts upon its neighbor. 

Among the questions pressing for solution and which will be considered at this confer- 
ence are the following: First, the inter-State taxation of quasi-public corporations; second, 
the taxation of personal property; third, the taxation of mortgages; fourth, the separation 
ot State and local revenues; fifth, the taxation of the farmer; sixth, the equitable assess- 
ment of real property; seventh, the inheritance tax; eighth, taxation of corporations; 
ninth, the franchise tax ; tenth, the income tax. All of these subjects must be considered 
not in and of themselves, but also in relation to the complications of inter-State taxation.” 





























THE ETHICS OF ACCOUNTING. 





[From the ** Accountants’ Magazine,’’ Edinburgh. ] 


“Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily necessities of life, have hitherto 
existed—three exist necessarily, in every civilized nation— 
The Soidier’s profession is to defend it, 
The Pastor’s to teach it, 
The Physician’s to keep it in health, 
The Lawyer’s to enforce justice in it, 
The Merchant’s to provide for it, 
and the duty of all these men is, on due occasion, to die for it.” 
—RUSKIN, “Unto This Last,” 12th edition, p. 31. 

It may well be doubted whether Ruskin, were he now alive, would yet acknow}- 
edge the existence of a sixth ‘‘ great intellectua!) profession,” but in 1860, when the 
above words were first published in the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine,” accounting or account- 
ancy was barely past its infancy, and even the most profession-proud accountant 
will surely excuse him for having overlooked, at that time, the claims of the youth- 
ful calling. The two Scottish Societies of Accountants in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
were certainly in existence, having been incorporated by Royal Charter in 1854 and 
1855 respectively ; but at these dates the numerical membership was small, and the 
conditions enforced upon applicants for admission easily complied with. Not until 
1870 did English accountants follow the example of their Scottish neighbors by mak- 
ing a similar effort, in Liverpool, to organize the profession and secure its recognition. 
Since that date accountancy has progressed rapidly. The qualifications for admis- 
sion to the great English and Scottish societies have been gradually raised to a high 
standard, with the result that members of these bodies are now very generally and 
lawyers in the law or parsons in divinity. Still, accounting as a profession is a 
justly regarded as being at least as skilled in the science, or art, of accounts as law- 
modern product ; it is only within very recent times that the commercial world has 
begun to awake to the necessity for the expert accountant’s existence. The time 
may indeed be past when an accountant could be described as a ‘‘man who could 
give no other account of himself ;” but a haziness still envelops the public view of an 
accountant’s duty, which has done much to detract from his value as a useful factor 
in commerce. There is still a tendency on the part of the commercial world to mis- 
understand the real position of the profession, either regarding it as a sort of carrion- 
crow of trade (a view very common in Scotland at least), or demanding from it an 
infallibility which is not as a rule expected from frail humanity. Though therefore 
accountancy cannot yet be regarded as one of the great ‘‘ intellectual professions,” it 
has certainly reached that stage in its development at which it will be useful, both 
to accountants and to the public, to indicate its true function in the economy of 
commerce. 

Accountancy, says a modern encyclopedia, is ‘‘a distinct profession, which deals 
in any required way with mercantile accounts.” The most commonly ‘‘ required 
way” in which an accountant’s services are employed is that which is covered by 
the term ‘‘auditing,” and a brief consideration of this branch of an accountant’s 
work will conveniently lead up to the determination of the true function of account- 
ing in commercial life. 

The duties and responsibilities of auditors form the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion, much of it, like the criticisms levelled at generals in time of war, as unin- 
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formed as it well could be. The responsibility of certifying the absolute accuracy 
of statements purporting to represent the true financial position of a business has by 
common consent been laid upon the auditor, though the means which an auditor has 
at his disposal for so doing are hardly ever considered. 

The balance-sheet of a company is the document which contains the statement of 
its financial position, but it is seldom realized that this statement is nothing more, 
and never can be anything more, than an estimate. From past experience an insur- 
ance company may estimate its probable outstanding liability in respect of the poli- 
cies in force, or a trading company may place certain prices upon the value of its 
stock-in-trade. Estimated profits or losses on contracts which are nearly completed 
at the date of the balance-sheet may be taken, and quite honestly taken, into account, 
or estimated amounts may be provided for bad debts or depreciation of buildings, 
plant, machinery, &c. No matter what the business of a company is, there will be 
found items in the balance-sheet which are, at the best, but carefully calculated esti- 
mates. It is not to be supposed that a balance-sheet is in consequence of no value, 
or that an auditor’s powers of checking fraudulent or wildly optimistic estimates are 
a negligible quantity, but the fact should be recognized, and the circumstances 
under which the calculations are made should be understood. Thus assuming that 
these estimates are made with the honest intention of placing a fair and reliable figure 
upon them, they are almost invariably calculated upon what is known as a “‘ going- 
concern” basis ; that is, they are intended to represent the vaiue to the company 
itself in its continued existence. If through sudden misfortune the company in 
question were forced torealize any asset, or its whole business, these estimates would 
probably be very wide of the mark, and would have to be recalculated on a new 
basis before they could be considered reliable. It is not until a company is wound 
up that. the difference between these two bases emerges, and it is precisely at that 
point that ignorant criticism of the value of an audit becomes rampant. Forexample, 
if a factory costs £50,000 to build and equip, and by successful management earns 
substantial dividends for the shareholders, the company is perfectly justified in con- 
tinuing to enter in its balance-sheet as the value of that asset the cost price less the 
usual depreciation. If, however, the company falls upon bad times, mismanage- 
ment or misfortune results in heavy losses, and the factory is eventually sold for a 
tenth of its cost price, it must surely be obvious that no amount of auditing could 
have saved the shareholders from loss. Yet it would be surprising if no member of 
the public pointed out this factory, which realized £5000, had been ‘“‘ certified” by 
the auditor at the date of the last balance-sheet as being worth £50,000. It ought 
to be equally apparent that when a professional accountant holds the office of auditor, 
as is almost invariably the case, it is unreasonable to expect that he can guarantee 
a fair statement of such an asset as stock-in-trade. Even an expert valuation of this 
item would only be an expression of opinion, which might or might not have any 
real value. 

The law courts are of course perfectly versed in the limits within which an audi- 
tor can be held responsible, but an accountant’s reputation, which is after all his 
most valuable asset, is more in the hands of the public than of the Court, and repu- 
tations are notoriously delicate things. Though an honorable and capable auditor 
has nothing to fear from the law, he is often forced to suffer unjustly from the con- 
temptuous comments of ‘‘ the man in the street,” and the real value of an auditor’s 
work is obscured by the failure of the public to understand its nature. 

In cases of deliberate fraud which have escaped the auditor’s vigilance, share- 
holders and the public may have more cause for complaint ; but, as it has been well 
stated by Lord Justice Lopes in a recent case, ‘‘ An auditor is not bound to hea 
detective, or to approach his work with suspicion, or with a foregone conclusion 
that there is something wrong. He is a watchdog, but not a bloodhound.” And 
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again, ‘‘ Auditors must not be made liable for not tracking out ingenious and care- 
fully-laid schemes of fraud when there is nothing to arouse their suspicion, and 
when those frauds are perpetrated by tried servants of the company, and are unde- 
tected for years by the directors.” If the significance of these dicta could be fully 
grasped by the public there would be an end to misunderstanding and unjust com- 
ment. It is not to be doubted that the auditor’s position as a ‘‘ watchdog” is a very 
potent influence toward the attainment of fairness and honesty in the preparation 
and presentation of accounts. It behooves every member of the accountant’s profes- 
sion who holds the position of auditor to enforce this truth on the public mind, and 
to combat the absurd notion that because he is not the possessor of a divining-rod 
his work is of no value. 

‘* A man embarrassed in his circumstances,” says Goethe, ‘‘and conducting them 
imprudently, likes best to continue in the dark; he will not gladly reckon up the 
debtor entries he is charged with. But, on the other hand, there is nothing toa 
prudent manager more pleasant than daily to set before himself the sums of his 
growing fortune.” So far so good, but that which formerly had been merely a pleasure 
to the ‘‘ prudent manager ” has now become a necessity. The man who keeps no 
record, or a faulty record, of his business transactions will seldom, if ever, be found 
among the successful men of business. Further, the pleasure of keeping a reliable 
record of one’s ‘‘ growing fortune” is not only a necessary ingredient of successful 
trading—it is undoubtedly one of the conditions of honest and straightforward deal- 
ing. In devoting his energies, therefore, to developing the best methods of assist- 
ing commerce in this respect, and in directing, supervising and advising managers 
on questions of accounting, the accountant may safely boast that he is aiding his 
fellow men not only to success but to honorable success. 

In the management and supervision of trust and other moneys which are fre- 
quently entrusted to accountants, the profession possesses another field of action in 
which it is well qualified to discharge very valuable services ; but as the public, as 
a rule, duly appreciates the value of the duties involved in such business, and the 
manner in which they are performed by accountants, it is unnecessary to deal at 
length with the subject here. Some mists still obscure the public view of a third 
branch of an accountant’s work, however, giving rise to the ‘‘ carrion-crow ” theory, 
and a brief consideration of this may assist in clearing away the fogs. 

This view of the profession’s work is, of course, due to the accountant’s frequent 
connection with bankruptcy proceedings. Accountants are commonly represented, 
by a certain section of the public, as hovering over the battle-field of commerce, 
waiting and watching for casualties in the fight, and ready to swoop down to pick 
the bones of the victims. Bankruptcy work is, however, but a side branch of the 
profession’s work; it can hardly be regarded, indeed, as ‘‘ accounting,” in the strict 
sense of the word, at all. True, the funds placed in trust in a liquidator’s hands 
must be accurately accounted for to creditors and debtor, but in the process of wind- 
ing-up an estate this forms a small part of the duties involved. Business and legal 
knowledge are the essentials ; accounting an accessory. In accounting proper, the 
business and legal knowledge are the accessories. The fact that accountants are 
usually chosen for the office of liquidator, or trustee in bankruptcy, is, therefore, a 
gratuitous compliment paid to the calling by the public—iustified certainly by the 
careful study the profession has given to the subject, for it argues the belief that 
accountants can be relied upon to perform the frequently difficult and thankless tasks 
of realizing, managing and distributing a bankrupt’s funds in the most expeditious 
and advantageous manner possible under the circumstances. The survival of the 
fittest, and the rooting out of the unfit, seem to be the rules by which trade, like all 
human activity, progresses. Men, therefore, who by training and experience are 
capable of carrying out this process by orderly and dependable methods render a 
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very considerable service to their fellow men. By their means a vast amount of con- 
fusion, anxiety and disaster is undoubtedly obviated, and the injurious effect which 
the failure of any unit of trade may have upon the prosperity of the whole is reduced 
toaminimum. There may be, doubtless there are, accountants whose one object in 
winding up an estate is to secure as large a fee as possible for themselves, but the 
fact that black sheep exist in their flock, as in all others, need not prevent honorable 
practitioners in this branch of accounting from demanding, nor the public from 
according them, due recognition as valuable factors in the progress of commerce. 
These three forms of activity—namely, accounting proper, which includes the 
auditor’s work and the presentation of accounts in accurate and proper form; the 
administration of trust and other funds ; and the management of bankrupt estates— 
represent the principal work of the accountant, and, when the extent and intricacy 
of modern mercantile interests are taken into consideration, it is not too much to say 
that the existence of a distinct profession for the performance of the duties involved 
is amply justified. It is hardly necessary to add that in no profession more than in 
that of accounting are the qualities of sterling honesty and determination to exhibit 
the truth essential, for the recognition in commerce of the fact that ‘‘ honesty is the 
best policy ” is the very reason of the accountant’s existence. If, therefore, an 
accountant keeps these ideals ever before him, he will have strong justification for 
agreeing with the estimable Mr. John Tipp, who, Charles Lamb tells us, thought 
‘‘an accountant the greatest character in the world, and himself the greatest accoun- 
tant in it.” Henry C. ANDERSON. 



















THE MAGAZINE’S PRIZE ARTICLES. 


Announcement is made elsewhere of a number of prizes offered by THE BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE for the best articles on a number of practical banking topics. Great 
interest is being taken in the matter by bank officers and clerks, as may be seen from 
the following extracts from a few of the many letters received : 






‘**T have received your circular concerning prize contributions. The idea is a good one, 
and much valuable information is likely to be imparted by this means.”—From D.B. Andrus, 
Cashier First National Bank, Batavia, II. 






‘*Your idea is an excellent one.”—From the Manager of the Union Bank of Halifax, 
Kentville, N.S. 





“This work that you have begun is a very commendable one, and we hope to see the 
interest it richly deserves manifested by the younger banking fraternity throughout Amer- 
ica.’—From Wyatt H. Ingram, Jr., Trust Officer Farmers’ Bank and Trust Co., Henderson, Ky. 







‘** Allow me to express my sympathy with the educational work you have undertaken,.”’— 
From Darwin G. Jones, Manager Atlanta Clearing-House Association. 






‘*T am glad to see THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE take an interest in the financial and business 
education cf the younger men in the banking business, a matter too much neglected by 
banking and financial publications.’”—From W. E. von Bonnhorst, Cashier Marine National 
Bank, Pittsburg. 






While many papers have been received on the respective topics, the offer is still 
open, and all bank officers and clerks are cordially invited to send in their con- 
tributions. 

Papers must be received by the MAGAZINE not later than July 1, as publication 
of the series will be commenced in that number. 
















AN ANTIPODEAN VIEW. 





From “The Review,” Melbourne, Australia. 


Last month we spoke of the dawn of a more rational conception as to the security 
requisite for the safety of bank notes, calling attention to some valuable suggestions 
by Mr. C. A. Conant. Since then, we have further evidence that America is deter- 
mined not to let this question sleep. As our readers well know, we have no 
unbounded admiration for the methods of banking in vogue in the United States. 
There are more than ten times too many banks, and the largest is smaller than the 
smallest should be, while the small ones are unworthy the name of bank. But, this 
superlative drawback notwithstanding, the bankers of the United States are awak- 
ening to the fact that paper money is as yet to be understood ; that people are afraid 
of it simply because they do not understand it. They are beginning to realize that 
the true use of a note is not to show that some one holds its face value in metal 
money, but rather that the holder has performed some service to the nation, or to 
one or more of its units, and is, therefore, entitled to services in return. Why there 
should necessarily be a particular metal at the back of such a certificate, is the ques- 
tion that the Americans are beginning to ask, and they are not likely to be put off 
with an evasive answer. There is no more conservative organ in America than 
RHODES’ JOURNAL OF BANKING, yet this is how it speaks on the subject of ‘‘ Credit 
as a Basis of Currency ” : 


(Here follows a quotation from a MAGAZINE editorial, in which comparisons were made 
between an individual issuing his credit notes in the form of checks and the bank issuing its 
notes.) 

The case of the trusted individual issuing his notes for the use of a circle of 
customers is well put, and shows an understanding of the question quite uncommon; 
but it is not perfect. Too much importance is laid on the point of faith in the indi- 
vidual. Although it is not expressly stated, it is assumed that the issuer of the 
notes has been able in some way to convince his customers of his ability to pay the 
notes himself if required, whereas no such confidence is needed. All that is neces- 
sary is that the borrowers of the notes shall give reasonable security for their return 
when demanded, and that the interest shall cover all expenses and losses. There is 
no need for greater capacity or greater honesty than is essential in any other kind of 
banking. Securities would be released only on the return of the notes, which could 
not be re-issued except against fresh security. Only notes returned by way of 
interest, without in the least affecting the security, could be used for expenses, or 
for the making good of losses which might occur from the depreciation of securities. 
It makes not the slightest difference to the banker whether he has lent notes or gold 
ona bad security, and neither does it to an innocent holder of the bank note, so long 
as there is a sufficient provision for losses, which would be less rather than more 
under the new than under the present system, because there would always be a 
sufficiency of currency to be had against adequate security, which would have the 
effect of keeping values more stable than they can ever be under a system that 
enables creditors to demand satisfaction of their claims in one particular and very 
scarce form of currency. 

Once fairly started, matters move rapidly in America. We shall expect great 
results from this intelligent search for improved systemsof banking. Bank amalga- 
mation is one of the great needs of the States. The formation of one solid bank out 
of every hundred of those that now exist would have a wonderful effect on the 
banking conditions of America. Her banking institutions would command from the 
world at large a respect that is now impossible. 








THE WORLD’S INDEBTEDNESS. 












































The recent announcement of a new British loan of $300,000,000 lends interest to 
a statement just issued by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics regarding the national 
debts of the world. 

This statement shows in brief that the national debts of the world aggregated 
more than $30,000,000,000 at the close of the nineteenth century, or ten times as 
much as in the closing years of the eighteenth century. 

In 1793, at the beginning of the Napoleonic wars, the national debts of the world 
amounted to approximately two and one-half billion dollars; in 1900 they were, ac- 
cording to the best information obtainable, thirty-one billion dollars. 

In general terms it may be said that the world’s national indebtedness in 1900 
aggregated ten times what it did at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Mean- 
time population has increased 150 per cent., and gold and silver, which form the 
basis of the money with which debt payments are made, 300 per cent., though the 
proportion of the existing gold and silver which is turned into coin is now much 
greater than at the beginning of the nineteenth century, while the utilization of the 
various forms of credit as currency may have increased the world’s circulating me- 
dium quite in proportion to the increase in its national debts. 

Whether national wealth has increased as rapidly as national indebtedness is 
equally difficult to determine, since official estimates of national wealth were made 
at the beginning of the century in the case of only a few nations. The wealth of 
the United Kingdom, France, Spain and the United States in 1800 is estimated at 
$20,244,640,000, while Mulhall in 1895 estimated their wealth at $195,759,829,000, or 
practically ten times that at the beginning of the century. The debts of these four 
nations in 1793 aggregated but $1,630,279,000, and in 1900 were $11,764,000,000, or 
seven times as much as in 1793. If the rate of growth in wealth which has charac- 
terized the four nations whose growth during the century may be also properly ap- 
plied to the world at large, it may be said that the growth of national wealth has 
about kept pace with that of national indebtedness, since national wealth in the 
cases where it can be measured is to-day ten times as great as at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and the national indebtedness, where it can be measured, is 
to-day about ten times what it was at the beginning of the century, as may be seen 
from the following table : 


National Indebtedness of the World. 


ee snccidanecssensversodsacessnen $2,433,250,000 | 1872... ccccccccscccccccccecens 22,410,232,000 
EEEP <cvateonsaeestabiinniesedacees 7,299,750,000 | 1882........ccccccccccccccccseccees 26,249,901 ,000 
i  citibantnditiwineridbebinee « 8, 419,045,000 | IOOL.........cccccccccccccccccccces 31,493,749,000 
Pb encinhtiistinchndebiiebeededs 18,382,375,000 | 


This enormous increase in national indebtedness is chiefly the result of wars, 
standing armies, and works of public utility. To this may be added a tendency in 
many Cases to create an annual deficit by expenditures exceeding revenues made in 
deference to popular demand, which deficits ultimately take the form of funded or 
bonded indebtedness. But the bulk of these enormous debts is from war and war 
preparations and the construction of public works, such as railways, canals, harbors, 
and the improvement of waterways. Of the railways of the world, whose total cost 
has been estimated at $30,000,000,000, about one-third are owned by national gov- 
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ernments, indicating that approximately one-third of the increase in indebtedness 
has been applied to works of this character. But the fact that great wars have com- 
pelled the nations engaged in them to instantly make enormous additions to their 
funded indebtedness, clearly identifies this as the principal factor in the great in- 
crease in national indebtedness which has characterized the history of national finan- 
ces in the nineteenth century. In 1748 the debt of England was £76,000,000, while 
the Seven Years War brought it in 1763 to about £133,000,000. The years of peace 
intervening between that date and the beginning of the American war somewhat re- 
duced the debt, but at the termination of the war with the American Colonies in 1784 
the debt of England was £273,000,000. A reduction followed during the ten years 
of peace, but the twenty-one years of wur from 1794 to 1815 left the total debt at 
£902,000,000, the highest point which it has ever reached. The thirty-nine years of 
peace which followed reduced it to £800,000,000, but the Crimean War, which lasted 
two years, again increased it to £834,000,000, while the South African war at the 
close of the century recorded another increase of £30,000,000 of funded indebted- 
ness, besides a considerable increase by exchequer bonds, to which may still be added 
the recent loan of £60,000,000 just announced. 

Turning to France, the evidence of increased indebtedness by war is equally ap- 
parent. Her national debts at the beginning of the Second Empire are estimated by 
Baxter at £245,000,000, and by the expenses of the Crimean, Italian, Chinese, Cochin- 
China, Mexican and German wars, had, according to the same authority, reached 
£550,000,000 by 1871, while the issuance of securities amounting to 2,277 million 
francs in 1871 testifies to the cost of her war with Germany. 

In our own history the increase of the interest-bearing debt from $657,000,000 in 
1860 to $2,381,000,000 in 1865, and from $847,000,000 in 1898 to $1,046,000,000 in 
1899, further evidences the relation of war to the growth of national indebtedness. 
The relation of war, with its ever-increasing cost, to national indebtedness is further 
shown by a study of the detailed debt statements of the world at various periods 
during the century, presented in the preceding table. From 1798 to 1848 national 
debts only increased from $2,433,000,000 to $8,419,000,000. The latter half of the 
century, however, has experienced great and costly wars, the Crimean, the Civil 
War in the United States, the Franco-Prussian, the war between China and Japan, 
and those of the closing years of the century—and accompanying this period the 
national debts have grown from $8,419,000,000 in 1848 to $31,500,000,000 in 1901. 





What a Bucket Shop Is.—When a customer desires to “‘buy” a certain stock—it is 
really to bet on a rise in the price—he gives the Cashier his mcney, or, theoretically, his 
**margin,” and receives a **ticket,”’ or receipt, wherein the firm acknowledges having pur- 
chased a certain number of shares of a certain stock for the customer’s account and risk, at 
the last quoted price. Thus, if you wish to go “long” of five shares of Atchison stock at 45, 
you deposit $5, and receive your receipt showing you have purchased the five shares at 45,%— 
the fraction representing the bucket-shop commission for buying, which is the same that is 
charged by members of the New York Stock Exchange. Should the stock rise to 46 you would 
**cash in,” or take your profits—receive the difference between 45% and 45%, the last eighth 
being deducted for the selling commission, so that on a one-point rise you make $3.75 on your 
five shares. On the other hand, if the price declined % point to 4444 you are ** wiped”’; you 
lose your entire $5. The commissions for buying and selling are house’s *‘ rake-off,”’ and you 
really have a run of only 87% cents for your dollar. In the smaller bucket-shops, where they 
take orders for two shares—and even for one share—they deduct botb commissions at once, 
so that your ticket would read, ** Bought one share of Atchison at 4544,” instead of 45, as in 
the others, or 45, as it would be in a legitimate office. Should the price decline to 444 you are 
** wiped ’’—the shop allows for a decline of but three-quarters of a point, so that you get only 
a 75-cent run for your money. Where stocks fluctuate more than a fraction a day—and all 
active stocks usually do—it is very easy to be wiped out. If you sell a stock “short” the 
procedure is the same.—Edwin Lefevre, in Harper’s Weekly. 











LOCKING UP MONEY IN THE GOVERNMENT'S VAULTS. 





The injury resulting to business through the locking up of surplus cash in the 
United States Treasury has been for many years the subject of comment by the 
BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. From the extracts printed below, it will be seen that the mat- 
ter has attracted the attention of some of the leading newspapers. : 


A NATIONAL BANK. 
From The ** New York Sun.”’ 


If it were announced to-morrow morning that some emergency had arisen which required 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue Government bonds to the amount of $200,000,000, there 
would be consternation in every business centre in our country. The event itself, whatever 
it might be, which caused the Government to appear as a borrower of money would be small 
occasion fur uneasiness; but that so large an amount of funds was about to be withdrawn 
from the country’s cash supply and taken into the Treasury would cause every business in 
the land to halt until it could be seen what the etfect of the transfer would be. 

Yet the locking up of this sum, or nearly this sum, in our National Treasury has, in fact, 
proceeded continuously for several years. The great American industrial revival which 
began with the election of President McKinley in 1896, and which has made our country the 
most prosperous of any in the world to-day, has been carried on not by any advantages accru- 
ing from the operation of our Treasury system, but in spite of enormous disadvantages aris- 
ing under it. Under this system, the cash reserves of the Government and its surplus revenues 
as they accumulate are locked up in the vaults of the Treasury, where they are of as little use 
to the business interests of the country who have contributed them as if they were buried in 
the ground. Inevery other civilized country of the world, even in Turkey, such a hoarding 
of Government funds has not been tolerated for a century. In those countries, the Govern- 
ment funds, apart from the small balance required from week to week as working capital, 
are deposited in a great National bank or similar institution, where they can be loaned on 
proper security at the usual rates of interest to merchants for their business needs. If the 
Government should withdraw these funds from circulation, it would be regarded as a gross 
and wanton outrage only comparable to a needless doubling or tripling of taxation. 

Every schoolboy knows that the Treasury system now prevailing in other countries was 
that of our own land until Andrew Jackson’s political controversy with Mr. Nicholas Biddle 
and the Bank of the United States resulted in the destruction of the latter institution. It has 
been the confident belief of all politicians since that day that such were the financial prej- 
udices of our people that any establishment of an institution similar to that of the old Bank 
of the United States was impossible. Whether this is so or not, no one disputes that the 
present system is unscientific, improvident, wasteful and in every way harmful to a degree 
that it is almost impossible to exaggerate. It has caused within the last five years several 
business panics and, unless history is untrue to itself, it will continue to be the seed of panic 
so long as it exists. 

Of course the only method that our national law-making body has of obviating the evils 
of this system is so to lay taxes and so order expenditures that there shall always be an even 
balance between the two and that the surplus deposits in the Treasury shall be reduced to a 
minimum. If these deposits become large, there is a curtailment of the money supply, rates 
of interest throughout increase and business enterprises huve to be abandoned. If on the 
other hand, the expenditures of the National Treasury are in excess of the sum derived from 
revenues, the ‘Treasury tends to a bankrupt condition, which again causes a business alarm 
fully as great as that presented in the other alternative. The national gold reserve is trenched 
upon, bonds have to be sold to refill it, and doubt begins to be expressed, no less dangerous 
because absurd, over the ability of the United States, incomparably the richest and most 
prosperous country in the world, to meet its promises to pay. 

No law-making body in the world can positively arrange a year beforehand such a ratio 
between Government receipts and expenditures as always to leave a small and harmless 
balance in its Treasury. The experience of Congress at the last session illustrates this. 
After all sorts of estimates and calculations by the Secretary of the Treasury and others, the 
River and Harbor bill, with its hundred-million-dollar and more expenditure, was killed on 
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the last day of the session, while the subsidence of the war in the Philippines will undoubtedly 
require a less expenditure there than has been expected. The surplus revenue in the Treas. 
ury is, therefore, heiping up at the rate of about $9,000,000 a month. 

Happily, we have a Secretary of the Treasury who is alive to this condition of affairs, and 
tkere is no doubt that all the resources in his power will be used to avert financial trouble, 
But there ought not to be an hour’s delay on the part of the President of the United States 
and his advisers in maturing some scheme for presentation to Congress at the next session 
which shall change the present insensate and barbarous Treasury system of these United 
States. If the establishment of a National bank is not thought practicable, the excess reve- 
nues of the Government can be deposited from week to week or from day to day as has been 
suggested, in the Government depositaries that now exist or may be additionally created; 
some other form of security besides Government bonds, if necessary, being taken, or some 
very low rate of interest being exacted by the Government. There never was a more fitting 
time for action of this kind. The evils of the present system are as undeniable as they are 
abominuble. It is nonsense to suppose that the people of our country are so ignorant and 
besotted as not to see that the present Treasury system tends to make money alternately 
either excessively dear or excessively cheap. and that it is proper that this state of things 
should be changed. It has always been understood that the great popular demand in this 
country, so far as money was concerned, was that money should be cheap, and it is hard to 
see how there could be serious opposition to the plan of distributing the great cash hoards of 
the Treasury throughout the country. 

President McKinley has already done great things for hiscountry. Could he do a greater 
one than putting the Treasury and banking system of the land on astable and scientific basis? 





OUR RELICS OF MONETARY BARBARISM. 
From The *“* New York Press.” 


It is a far cry to the first Monday of December, but there is evidence accumulating that 
on that day the most emphatic demand from the country will be for the radical and final 
reform of the antiquated and primitive Treasury system for which intelligent opinion, fore- 
seeing present conditions, has contended for years. The danger of the time is that with the 
enormous revenues of the nation and the crude provision for their custody the business of 
the country will be crippled by the tying up of its cash. When the Government’s income 
was only $400,000,000 the same danger was felt, and the most absurdly desperate measures 
taken to meet it. Now that that income is $650,000,000, the necessity of taking simple and 
effective measures must appeal to every rational public man and private citizen. 

In the eighties of the last century we bought bonds at a premium and revised the tariff 
in order to avoid what politicians thought the political error of depositing the Government’s 
surplus cash in bank and letting it stay there till the Government’s debts fell due. We shall 
not burn down the house to roast the pig this time. The money demagogue is done for— 
temporarily at least. The most timid party leader can dare to legislate for the country’s 
interests. 

These interests will demand the withdrawal of Government funds from the sub-Treasur- 
ies and their deposit in banks, where they will be employed, like the funds of the city of New 
York, the Steel Corporation, the Standard Oil Company and every other great concern except 
the United States Government, in answering through loans the country’s commercial needs. 
With that demand honored, and every solvent bank made a possible United States depository 
by the payment of interest on United States funds; with provision for the cancellation of 
redeemed greenbacks, the redemption of silver dollars in gold and their reissuance only as 
fractional currency; with the beginning of asset banking assured by the passage of the Lov- 
ering bill, the financial system of the country will be as sound as its containment of $600,000,000 
of debased metal will permit it to be. And with our sub-Treasury souvenir of wildcat wiles 
and our greenback reminder of war-time expedients out of the way, we shall have little 
difficulty with the only other relic of monetary barbarism, the silver-certificated evidence of 
the period when the guiches of the Rocky Mountains dictated the financial policy of the 
United States. 








The Best Financial Publication.—Waiter F. Johnson, of Cleveland, Ohio, writes as 
follows under date of April 19: 

**I have been a reader of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for over twenty-five years, and I 
consider it the best of all our financial publications, and I think I know them all.” 











CANADIAN BANKING AND COMMERCE. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE BANK RETURNS. 





The bank returns for the first quarter of 1901 reflect all that is encouraging from 
a banker’s and business point of view. It is understood to be a comparatively quiet 
business time, following the heaviest quarter of the year, in which the large grain 
movement annually takes place. 

The March 1901 quarter stands well to the front as to the amount of business 
t'ansacted during that period,as may be seen by a comparison of the most important 
items. Specie and Dominion notes show an increase during the quarter of $267.662 
and over the same heading a year ago an increase of $5,730,639. Notes of and 
checks on other banks show an increase of $5,670,851 for the quarter and for the 
year $2,052,635. Amounts due from banks and agencies in the United Kingdom 
show a decrease for the quarter of $2,105,229 and a reduction of $4,294,767 for the 
year. Due from banks and agencies elsewhere than Canada and the United King- 
dom shows a reduction of $2,315,997 during the quarter and a reduction of $7,179,770 
forthe year. Canadian municipal securities and British,*foreign and colonial public 
securities other than Canadian were reduced during the quarter $810,796 and during 
the year $5,529,558. Railway and other bonds, debentures and stocks increased 
$2,735,781 during the quarter and $13,736,195 during the year. Call and short loans on 
stocks and bonds in Canada were augmented during the quarter $976,621 with an 
increase for the year of $4,038,743. Call and short loans elsewhere than in Canada 
increased $8,333,968 for the quarter. The increase in current loans in Canada for 
the quarter is $4,394,184 and for the year $1,017,882; elsewhere than in Canada for 
the quarter shows $499,209 decrease. Overdue debts show an increase in quarterly 
and annual headings. Total assets for the quarter increased $701,405 and for the 
year $78,301,313. Capital and reserve show a fair increase, except the former owing 
to the absorption of the Bank of British Columbia by the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce in January which accounts for the slight reduction in the paid-up capital. 
Bank notes in circulation, although showing a reduction for the quarter, over the 
same date a year ago the increase is $3,797,019 for the year. Demand deposits have 
decreased $18,790,359 during quarter, and for the year a reduction of $1,206,629 is 
shown. Deposits after notice show an increase of $21,553,867 for the quarter, and 
$37,096,610 for the year. Deposits elsewhere than in Canada show an increase of 
$1,751,190 for the quarter. Total liabilities for the quarter show a decrease of $601,- 
098 ; for the year the increase was $67,665,687. Liabilities of directors show an 
increase of $2,600,705, and the greatest amount of bank notes in circulation at any 
time during the month shows an increase of $4,129,832 over the figures of a year ago. 
The figures are upon the whole decidedly favorable and indicate a successful 
period for the portion of the year to which they relate. 

Business conditions are good throughout the country, and the banks are having 
their due share in the general prosperity. The situation of the Canadian banks is 
one of quiet strength and steady growth and there is no feature calling for special 
comment, 

The usual comparative quarterly review of the bank returns is presented on the 
following page. 
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TAXATION OF BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 





THE LAWS RECENTLY ENACTED IN NEW YORK. 





STATE AND NATIONAL BANKS. 


An Act to amend the tax law relating to the taxation of the stockholders of 
banks and banking associations. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Section 1. Section twenty-three of article two of the tax law is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

§ 23. The chief fiscal officer of every bank or banking association organized under 
the authority of this State, or of the United States, shall, on or iefore the first day 
of July, in each year, furnish the assessors of the tax district in which its principal 
office is located a statement under oath of the condition of such bank or banking 
association on the first day of June next preceding, stating the amount of its author- 
ized capital stock, the number of shares and the par value of the shares thereof, the 
amount of stock paid in, the amount of its surplus and of its undivided profits, if 
any, a complete list of the names and residences of its stockholders and the number 
of shares held by each. In ease of neglect or refusal on the part of any bank or 
banking association to report as herein prescribed, or to make other or further 
reports as may be required, such bank or banking association shall forfeit the sum of 
one hundred dollars for each failure, and the additional sum of ten dollars for each 
day such failure continues, and an action therefor shall be prosecuted by the county 
treasurer of the county in which such bank or banking association so neglecting or 
refusing to report is located, and in the city of New York by the receiver of taxes 
thereof. There shall, in addition to such report, be kept in the office of every such 
bank or banking association a full and correct list of the names and residences of all 
stockholders therein, and of the number of shares held by each, and such lists shall 
be subject to the inspection of the assessors at all times. The list of stockholders 
furnished by such bank or banking association shall be deemed to contain the names 
of the owners of such shares as are set opposite them, respectively, for the purpose 
of assessment and taxation. 

S 2. Section twenty-four of article two of the tax law is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

S 24. In assessing the shares of stock of banks or banking associations organized 
under the authority of this State or the United States, the assessment and taxation 
shall not be at a greater rate than is made or assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of this State. The value of each share of stock of 
each bank and banking association shall be ascertained and fixed by adding together 
the amount of the capital stock, surplus and undivided profits of such bank or bank- 
ing association and by dividing the result by the number of outstanding shares of 
such bank or banking association. The rate of tax upon the shares of stock of 
banks and banking associations shall be one per centum upon the value thereof, as 
ascertained and fixed in the manner hereinbefore provided, and the owners of the 
stock of.banks and banking associations shall be entitled to no deduction from the 
taxable value of their shares because of the personal indebtedness of such owners, 
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or for any other reason whatsoever. Complaints in relation to the assessments of the 
shares of stock of banks and banking associations made under the provisions of this 
act shall be heard and determined as provided in article two, section thirty-six, of 
the tax law. The said tax shall be in lieu of all other taxes whatsoever for State, 
county or local purposes upon the said shares of stock, and the mortgages, judg- 
ments and other choses in action and personal property held or owned by banks and 
banking associations, the value of which enters into the value of said shares of stock, 
shall also be exempt from all other State, county or local taxation. The tax herein 
imposed shall be levied in the following manner: The board of supervisors of the 
several counties shall, on or before the fifteenth day of December in each year, ascer- 
tain from an inspection of the assessment rolls in their respective counties, the num- 
ber of shares of stock of banks and banking associations in each town, city, village, 
school and other tax district, in their several counties, respectively, in which such 
shares of stock are taxable, the names of the banks issuing the same, respectively, 
and the assessed value of such shares, as ascertained in the manner provided in this 
act and entered upon the said assessment rolls, and shall forthwith mail to the Presi- 
dent or Cashier of each of said banks or banking associations a statement setting 
forth the amount of its capital stock, surplus and undivided profits, the number of 
outstanding shares thereof, the value of each share of stock taxable in said county, 
as ascertained in the manner herein provided, and the aggregate amount of tax to be 
collected and paid by such bank or banking association, under the provisions of this 
act. A certified copy of each of said statements shall be sent to the county treas- 
urer. It shall be the duty of every bank or banking association to collect the tax 
due upon its shares of stock from the several owners of such shares, and to pay the 
same to the treasurer of the county wherein said bank or banking association is 
located, and in the city of New York to the receiver of taxes thereof, within fifteen 
days after the receipt by it of the statement of assessment and tax herein provided 
for; and any bank or banking association failing to pay the said tax as herein pro- 
vided shall be liable by way of penalty for the gross amount of the taxes due from 
all the owners of the shares of stock, and for an additional amount of one hundred 
dollars for every day of delay in the payment of said tax. Every bank or banking 
association so paying the taxes due upon the shares of its stock shall have a lien on 
the shares of stock and on all property of the several share owners in its hands, or 
which may at any time come into its hands, for reimbursement of the taxes so paid 
on account of the several shareholders, with legal interest ; and such lien may be 
enforced in any appropriate manner. The tax hereby imposed shall be distributed 
in the following manner: The board of supervisors of the several counties shall 
ascertain the tax rate of each of the several town, city, village, school and other tax 
districts in their counties, respectively, in which the shares of stock of banks and 
banking associations shall be taxable, which tax rates shall include the proportion of 
State and county taxes levied in such districts, respectively, for the year for which 
the tax is imposed, and the proportion of the tax on bank stock to which each of 
said districts shall be respectfully entitled shall be ascertained by taking such pro- 
portion of the tax upon the shares of stock of banks and banking associations, tax- 
able in such districts, respectively, under the provisions of this act as the tax rate of 
such tax district shall bear to the aggregate tax rates of all the tax districts in which 
said shares of stock shall be taxable. The said board of supervisors shall issue their 
warrant or order to the county treasurer on or before the fifteenth day of December 
in each year, setting forth the number of shares of bank stock taxable in each town, 
city, village, school and other tax district in said county, in which said shares of 
stock shall be taxable, the tax rate of each of said tax districts for said year, the pro- 
portion of the tax imposed by this act to which each of said tax districts is entitled, 
under the provisions hereof, and commanding him to collect the same, and to pay to 
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the proper officer in each of such districts the proportion of such tax to which it is 
entitled under the provisions of this act. The said county treasurer shall have the 
same powers to enforce the collection and payment of said tax as are possessed by 
the officers now charged by law with the collection of taxes, and the said county 
treasurer shall be entitled to a commission of one per centum for collecting and pay- 
ing out said moneys, which commission shall be deducted from the gross amount of 
said tax before the same is distributed. In issuing their warrants to the collectors 
of taxes, the boards of supervisors shall omit therefrom assessments of and taxes 
upon the shares of stock of banks and banking associations. All assessment of 
the shares of stock of banks and banking associations made on or after January first, 
nineteen hundred and one, and prior to the passage of this act, shall be null and 
void, and new assessments thereof shall be made agreeably to the provisions of this 
act. Provided, that in the city of New York the statement of bank assessment and 
tax herein provided for shall be made by the board of tax commissioners of said 
city, on or before the fifteenth day of December in each year, and by them forthwith 
mailed to the respective banks and banking associations located in said city, and a 
certified copy thereof sent to the receiver of taxes of said city. The tax shall be 
paid by the respective banks in said city to the said receiver of taxes within fifteen 
days after the receipt of said statement, and said tax shall be collected by the said 
receiver of taxes and shall be by him paid into the treasury of said city to the credit 
of the general fund thereof. This act is not to be construed as an exemption of the 
real estate of banks or banking associations from taxation. 

§ 3. Section fifty-six of article three of the tax law is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

$ 56. On or before December fifteenth in each year the board of supervisors shall 
annex to the tax roll a warrant under the seal of the county, signed by the chairman 
and clerk of the board, commanding the collector of each tax district to whom the 
same is directed to collect from the several persons named in said roll the several 
sums mentioned in the last column thereof, opposite their respeetive names, except 
taxes upon the shares of stock of banks and banking associations, on or before the 
first day of the following February, and further commanding him to pay over on or 
before that date all moneys so collected appearing on said roll to the treasurer of the 
county, if he be a collector of a city or a division thereof, or if he be a collector of a 
town : 

1. To the commissioners of highways of the town, such sum as shall have been 
raised for the support of highways and bridges therein. 

2. To the overseers of the poor of the town, such sum as shall have been levied, 
to be expended by such overseers for the support of the poor therein. 

3. To the supervisor of the town, all of the moneys levied therein, to defray any 
other town expenses or charges. 

4. To the treasurer of the county, the residue of the money so to be collected. 

If the law shall direct the taxes levied for any local or special purpose in a city 
or town to be paid to any person or officer other than those named in this section, 
the warrant shall be varied so as to conform to such direction. The warrant shall 
authorize the collector to levy such taxes by distress and sale, in case of non-pay- 
ment. The corrected assessment roll, or a fair copy thereof, shall be delivered by 
the board of supervisors to the collector of the tax district on or before December 
fifteenth in each year. 
$4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 
$5. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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SAVINGS BANKS. 


CuaP. 117. 
An Act to amend the tax law, in relation to the taxation of Savings banks. 


Became a law, March 16, 1901, with the approval of the Governor. Passed, three-fifths being 
present. 
The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows : 

Section 1. Chapter nine hundred and eight of the laws of eighteen hundred and 
ninety-six, entitled ‘‘ An act in relation to taxation, constituting chapter twenty-four 
of the general laws,” is hereby amended by inserting therein a new section to be sec- 
tion one hundred and eighty-seven 6 thereof and to read as follows: 

§ 187 6. FRANCHISE Tax ON SAvines Banks.—Every Savings bank incorpor- 
ated, organized or formed under, by or pursuant to a law of this State, shall pay to 
the State annually for the privilege of exercising its corporate franchise or carrying 
on its business in such corporate or organized capacity, an annual tax which shall 
be equal to one per centum on the par value of its surplus, and undivided earnings. 

§ 2. Section one hundred and eighty-nine of such chapter is hereby amended by 
adding thereto a subdivision to be subdivision eight thereof and to read as follows: 

8. Savines Banks.—Every Savings bank liable to pay a tax under section one 
hundred and eighty-seven } of this chapter shall, on or before August first in each 
year, make a written report to the Comptroller of its condition, at the close of busi- 
ness on June thirtieth preceding, stating the par value of its surplus and undivided 
earnings, and containing such other data, information or matter as the Comptroller 
may require. 


$ 8. This act shall take effect immediately. 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


CHap. 182. 
An Act to amend the tax law, in relation to the taxation of trust companies. 


Became a law March 21, 1901, with the approval of the Governor. Passed, three-fifths being 
present. 

Section 1. Chapter nine hundred and eight of the laws of eighteen hundred and 
ninety-six, entitled ‘*An act in relation to taxation, constituting chapter 24 of the 
general laws,” is hereby amended by inserting therein a new section to be section 
one hundred and eighty-seven a thereof and to read as follows: 

$187 a. FRAncHIsE TAx oN Trust CoMPANIES.—Every trust company incor- 
porated, organized or formed under, by or pursuant to a law of this State, and any 
company authorized to do a trust company business solely or in connection with any 
other business, under a general or special law of this State, shall pay to the State 
annually for the privilege of exercising its corporate franchise or carrying on its 
business in such corporate or organized capacity, an annual tax which shall be equal 
to one per centum on the amount of its capital stock, surplus and undivided profits. 

§ 2. Section one hundred and eighty-nine of such chapter is hereby amended by 
adding thereto a subdivision to be subdivision seven thereof and to read as follows: 

7. TRusT COMPANIES.—Every company liable to pay a tax under section one 
hundred and eighty-seven a of this chapter shall, on or before August first in each 
year, make a written report to the Comptroller of its condition at the close of busi- 
ness on June thirtieth preceding, separately stating the amount of its capital stock, 
the amount of its surplus and the amount of its undivided profits, and containing 
such other data, information or matter as the Comptroller may require. 
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§ 8. Section one hundred and ninety-four of such chapter is hereby amended to 
read as follows : 

$194. PayMENT OF TAX AND PENALTY FOR FAILURE.—A tax imposed by sec- 
tions one hundred and eighty-two or one hundred and eighty-six of this chapter, 
shall be due and payable into the State Treasury on or before the fifteenth day of 
January in each year. A tax imposed by section one hundred and eighty-four of 
this chapter on a transportation or transmission corporation, or by section one hun-. 
dred and eighty-five, on elevated or surface railroads not operated by steam, shall 
be due and payable into the State Treasury on or before the first day of August in 
each year. A tax imposed by section one hundred and eighty-seven a, one hundred 
and eighty-seven 5 or one hundred and eighty-seven c shall be due and payable into 
the State Treasury on or before the first day of September in each year. A tax im- 
posed by section one hundred and eighty-eight of this chapter on a foreign banker 
shall be due and payable into the State Treasury on or before February first in each 
year. If such tax in any case is not paid within thirty days after the same becomes 
due, or if the report of any such corporation is not made within the time required 
by this article, the corporation, association, joint-stock company, person or partner- 
ship, liable to pay the tax, shall pay into the State treasury in addition to the 
amount of such tax, a sum equal to five per centum thereof, and one per centum 
additional for each month the tax remains unpaid, which sum shall be added to the 
tax and paid or collected therewith. Every corporation, association, joint-stock 
company, person or partnership failing to make the annual report required by this 
article, or failing to make any special report required by the Comptroller, within 
any reasonable time to be specified by him, shall forfeit to the people of the State 
the sum of one hundred dollars forevery such failure, and the additional sum of ten 
dollars for each day that such failure continues. Such tax shall be a lien upon and 
bind all the real and personal property of the corporation, joint-stock company or 
association liable to pay the same from the time when it is payable until the same is 
paid in full. 

$ 4. Section two hundred and two of such chapter is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 

$ 202. EXEMPTIONS FROM OTHER STATE TAXATION.—The personal property of 
every corporation, company, association or partnership taxable under this article, 
other than for an organization tax, shall be exempt from assessment and taxation 
upon its personal property for State purposes, and the personal property of every 
corporation taxable under section one hundred and eighty-seven a of this article, 
other than for an organization tax, and as provided in chapter thirty-seven of the 
general laws, shall be exempt from assessment and taxation for all other purposes, 
if all taxes due and payable under this article have been paid thereby. The personal 
property of a private or individual banker, actually employed in his business as 
such banker, shall be exempt from taxation for State purposes, if such private or 
individual banker shall have paid all taxes due and payable under this article. 
Such corporation and private or individual banker shall in no other respect be re- 
lieved from assessment and taxation by reason of the provisions of this article. The 
owner and holder of stock in an incorporated trust company liable to taxation under 
the provisions of this act shall not be taxed as an individual for such stock. 
$5. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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REPORTS OF RECENT MEETINGS. 













NORTHEAST NEBRASKA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Northeast Nebraska Bankers’ Association met at Norfolk, Neb., April 22. 
W. H. Bucholz, President of the Norfolk National Bank, presiding. Mayor-elect 
Koenigstein welcomed the bankers, and John D. Haskeil, President of the Farmers 
and Traders’ Bank, of Wakefield, responded. President Bucholz, after reviewing 
local conditions, concluded his address as follows : 















*“*The banker should insist on an adequate profit. The risks of the business are enormous. 
The man who engages in it ventures not only his Own money and the money of relatives and 
friends; he puts up an additional asset—one which to a true banker is dearer to him than life 
itself—his reputation as an honest and competent man. 

He who follows the profession should be well equipped by previous training and study, 
for its risks, its cares and its responsibilities, that he may merit the respect, the confidence 
and the good will of the community in which he lives.” 









The Nurtheast Nebraska Association is the pioneer group association of the State, 
having been organized at Wakefield three years ago. 

The interest aroused by former meetings of the association inspired the format‘on 
of several other groups in the State, and aided largely in the revival of the Nebraska 
State Bankers’ Association, which had held no meetings since 1896 until the meeting 
in Omaha in September, 1900. At that meeting the State was divided into nine 
groups: Northeastern Nebraska, consisting of the counties of Knox, Cedar, Dixon, 
Dakota, Pierce, Wayne, Thurston, Madison, Stanton, Cuming and Burt, having 
seventy-four banks with an aggregate capital of $2,117,000, and deposits of over 
$6,500,000, was designated as group number ‘‘ Four.” The State association invites 
the Northeast group to ratify this territorial division, and asks it to consent to be 
known as ‘‘ Group Four of the Nebraska Bankers’ Association.” 































ARKANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The eleventh annual convention of the Arkansas Bankers’ Association met at 
Helena, April 18 and 19. Maj. John J. Hornor, President of the Bank of Helena 
welcomed the bankers, and J. P. Coffin, Cashier of the Bank of Batesville, responded 
on behalf of the bankers. President John G. Fletcher, President of the German 
National Bank, Little Rock, delivered his annual address. He stated that while 
business conditions were generally good, values were considerably inflated and banks 
should be careful and be prepared for the inevitable reaction. 

After adjournment the members were given a carriage ride, and in the evening 
the visitors were entertained by Major Hornor, at his residence. 

In addition to the reports of the various committees and officers, the following 
addresses and papers were on the programme: 

Address, Judge M. L. Stephenson, of Helena; ‘‘ Banks of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” F. T. Rucker, Cashier Bank of Beebe; presentation and reading of prize 
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papers by bank clerks; ‘‘The Country Banker and His Manifold Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities,” R. E. Brown, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Van Buren; ‘‘ The Relation 
of Small Depositors to Banks,” P. A. Ball, Cashier American National Bank, Fort 
Smith; ‘‘ Advertising a Bank and Soliciting Business,’ Charles McKee, Cashier 
Bank of Fordyce ; ‘‘ The Proper Functions of Banks,” P. A. Douglas, Cashier Bank 
of Danville ; ‘‘ Woman as a Depositor and Customer,” I. J. Stacey, Cashier Bank of 
Augusta; report of Prof. 8. J. McLean, of Fayetteville, on Use of Credit Instru- 
ments ; report of committee on awarding prizes for best paper presented by bank 
clerks. For the best paper written by any bank employee in Arkansas, other than 
President or Cashier, two prizes were offered, the first of $30 and the second $20. 

After the work of the convention was concluded the members were given a ban- 
quet at the Lotus Club, 





NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth annual convention of the New York State Bankers’ Association will 
be held at Buffalo, June 20, 21 and 22. Headquarters will be at the Hotel Niagara. 





NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fifth annual convention of the North Carolina Bankers’ Association will be 
held at the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, June 20 and 21. Special rates have been 
obtained at the hotel, and reduced railroad fares will be granted. Bankers and oth- 
ers interested in financial matters are cordially invited to attend the convention. 





IOWA STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Iowa State Bankers’ Association will be 
held at Cedar Rapids June 12 and 18. It is expected that Hon. George E. Roberts, 
Director of the Mint, will be present and deliver an address. 





CALIFORNIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


May 30, 31 and June 1 are the dates fixed for the next annual meeting of the Cal- 
ifornia Bankers’ Association, which will be held at San Jose. 





MINNESOTA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Minnesota Bankers’ Association has decided to hold its next convention at 
Duluth on July 23 and 24. 





MISSOURI BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Missouri Bankers’ Association will meet this year at St. Joseph, May 22 
and 23, . 








BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 










This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp. 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 















NEW YORK CITyY. 


—Deputy Assistant United States Treasurer Maurice L. Muhleman recently resigned his 
position at the sub-Treasury in this city to accept the presidency of the Mutual Mercantile 
Agency. Mr. Muhleman had been connected with the sub-Treasury in this city since 1888, 
He is well known asa writer on monetary subjects. George W. Marlor succeeds Mr. Muhleman. 
--Bank clerks employed in the banks located in the district between Fourteenth and Sev- 
enty-second streets held a meeting at the Berkeley Lyceum April 6 for the purpose of organ- 
izing an auxiliary of the American Institute of Bank Clerks. Gen. Thomas L. James, Presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Bank, and A. 8S. Frissell, President of the Fifth Avenue Bank, 
made addresses commending the movement in favor of the better education of bank clerks. 


—One-eighth of the business done at the clearing-house on April 12 was represented by 
transactions of the National City Bank, which sent to the clearing-house checks for over $50,- 
000,000 and received back $44,000,000, giving it a credit balance of $6,000,000. This is the second 
largest clearance by an individual bank, the record being $53,341,000 by the same bank on May 
23, 1899, at the time of the subscription to the shares of the Amalgamated Copper Company. 

--The new Jefferson Bank, which opened for business on April 15 at Forsyth and Canal 
streets, starts with $200,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. . 

— The annual report of the Penny Provident Fund of New York has just been issued. The 
report shows that when the fund was started on February 1, 1890, it had 11,690 depositors and 
$5,568.57 of net deposits. On February 1, 1901, it had 79,010 depositors and $44,909.59 of net de- 
posits. Among the depositors are the Associated Charities of Evansville, Ind.; Minneapolis, 
Wilmington, Del.; Wi!mington, N.C. and the Charity Organization Societies of Dubuque, Ia.; 
Grinnell, Ia.; Hartford, Conn., and Lockport, N. Y. In fact, the depositors come from every 
State in the Union. 

—Business men in the upper section of Broadway, Brooklyn, have decided to organize the 
Empire National Bank, with $200,000 capital. ‘They will locate the new bank on Broadway 
between Chauncey and Halsey streets, there being at present no bank in that vicinity. 


—Subscriptions to the new British loan of $300.000.000 were received in this country to an 
amount estimated at from $80,000,000 to $100,000,000 through Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
Baring, Magoun & Co. The loan was largely oversubscribed. Allotments have been an- 
nounced as follows: $55,000,000 to the Rothschilds; $50,000,000 to J.S. Morgan & Co., and 
$45,000,000 to the Bank of England. This accounts for but half the issue, the balance going to 
various other subscribers. 

Messrs, J. P. Morgan & Co. announced that subscribers to the loan who placed their sub- 
scription through the American agents designated to receive subscriptions would get thirty- 
five per cent. of their subscriptions. American subscriptions sent to England direct will get 
an allotment of 12% per cent. 

—Judge Coxe of the United District Court has directed the distribution of $77,822 among 
the creditors of the Franklin National Bank. The fee of the Receiver, Charles R. Shaw, is 
$6,500 and that of his counsel, Frederick J. Moses, $8,500. 

—The National Park Bank finds that its business is growing to such an extent that addi- 
tional space is necessary for its accommodation, and the bank wil! therefore build on property 
which it owns, on Ann Street, adjoining the present site. 

—On April 26 the New York Stock Exchange vacated its building and on the following 
Monday opened for business in the New York Produce Exchange Building, which will be 
occupied until the completion of the new Stock Exchange Building. 

—Branches of the New York Produce Exchange Bank were opened on May 1 at Madison 
Avenue near Fifty-ninth Street, and at Columbus Avenue and Ninety-second Street. 
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—The Century Bank, which will be located at Broadway‘and West End Avenue, has com- 
pleted an organization by electing a board of directors, and by choosing Donald Mitchell, 
President and Edmund Dwight, Jr., Vice-President. For the present the capital will be 
$100,000 and the surplus $65,000; later the capital may be increased to $200,000. The Mechanics’ 
National Bank has been selected as clearing-house agent. 

—Conversion of the Bank of New Amsterdam into the National Bank of New Amsterdam 
has been approved by the Comptroller of the Currency. This institution is located in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building at Broadway and Thirty-ninth Street, and has $250,000 
capital and $250,000 surplus, and about $200,000 undivided profits. 

—Lord Revelstoke, of the firm of Baring Bros., London, was entertained at luncheon by 
E. H. Harriman on April 23. Jacob H. Schiff, James Stillman and other prominent capitalists 
were among the guests. 

—On April 20 National City Bank stock sold at 750, the highest price yet paid for those 
shares. The advance was said to be due to confidence in the plans of its managers and to the 
general belief in President Stillman’s ability to make the institution a still greater power in 
international finance. A bid of 500 points advance to 3,100 for Fifth Avenue Bank stock 
failed to bring out any stock. 

—On April 23 the Schermerhorn Bank, of Brooklyn, was merged into the Mechanics’ Bank, 
of which it will be operated asa branch in the future. It is understood that a controlling 
interest in the stock was bought at 170, which is an advance of forty points since President 
Roberts took charge of the management two years ago. 


—Wm. T. Goundie, formerly general manager of the Kings County Elevated Railroad, has 
been elected a director of the Brooklyn Bank. 


—James Dennison has resigned as Cashier of the Irving National Bank to become treas- 
urer of the Bankers’ Life Insurance Co. 

—The Nineteenth Ward Bank has moved back to its old quarters at Fifty-seventy street 
and Third avenue, which have been enlarged and remodeled to accommodate its increased 
business. 

—On the evening of April 16 a dinner was given to the trustees of the Eastern District 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, by Charles L. Sicardi. A vote of thanks was tendered President L. 
E. Meeker for the devotion and energy which he had given to the bank’s affairs and the 
remarkable success of the institution was attributed in no small measure to his efforts, 
Speeches of congratulation were made by the guests present. 


—Charles W. Morse, who it has been stated will retire from the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Ice Co., has been elected Vice-President of the Bank of the State of New York, succeeding 
James B. Colgate, who has held the office for twenty-three vears and who recently resigned 
on account of advanced age. Mr. Morse is aheavy stockholder in the bank, and is also a large 
owner of stock of the National Bank of New Amsterdam, of which he is Vice-President. He 
is also a Vice-President of the Garfield National Bank, and a director in the Gansevoort, 
Produce Exchange and Twelfth Ward banks, 


—An amendment of the articles of association of the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank has 
been made so as to permit the establishment of branches of the bank. Its first branch is to 
be at Madison Avenue and Fifty-ninth street. 


—On April 9 Gen, James Jourdan, Warner Van Norden, Jonathan B. Currie and Richard L, 
Edwards were elected additional directors of the North American Trust Co., and the execu- 
tive committee was increased to seven members. Richard J. Scoles was elected Third Vice- 
President. 

—Owing to retirement of the active members of the firm from business, the Stock 
Exchange house of Russak Bros. has been dissolved. Mr. Russak recently refused an offer of 
$66,000 for his seat in the Exchange, which is $50,000 more than he paid for it. He expects to 
reside in Paris in the future. 


—On May 6 Edward Roesler was admitted as a partner in the firm of Laidlaw & Co. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—At a meeting of about twenty-five Cashiers of Boston banks at the Parker 
House on the evening of May 2 an organization was formed to be known as the Boston Bank 
Cashiers’ Association. Committees were appointed to draw up a constitution, nominate 
officers and arrange other details. Preceding the meeting a banquet was rerved. 

J. Adams Brown of the Central National Bank presided. Informal speeches were made 
by several of those present, urging the benefit of the formation of an essociation. 

Among those present were: N. F. Perkins, Third National; H. K. Hallett, Atlantic 
National; Joseph L. Foster, Atlas National; Frederick H. Curtiss, Massachusetts National ; 
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W. N. Homer, Fourth National; W. C. Williams, Suffolk National; Charles H. Ramsay, 
Winthrop National; William J. Mandell, Eliot National, and A. W. Haines, Metropolitan 
National. 

—Frederick D. Carpenter was recently elected a director of the Colonial National Bank. 


—It is reported that parties here have been considering the propriety of forming an 
insurance company to insure holders of National bank stock against assessment. Savings 
banks of the State hold a considerable amount of National bank shares as investments. 
Though but few banks have had to assess their shareholders, yet the fact that in case of such 
a failure the Savings bank not only loses its investment, but a like sum additionally, tends to 
make National bank stock less desirable than it would be otherwise, hence the suggestion for 
insuring against this liability. 

A similar plan is under consideration in Australia, the proposal being to set aside annually 
one per cent. of earnings, to be placed in the hands of the Government, the fund to be allowed 
to accumulate until it equals the reserve liability of shareholders. 

—The State Street Trust Company has increased its capital stock from $300,000 to $600,000, 
making its total capital and surplus $900,000. Among the subscribers to the new stock are 
New York people identified with the National Park Bank. Ata meeting on May 6 directors 
were elected as follows: J.J. Astor, August Belmont, Stuyvesant Fish, Richard Delafield, 
A. H. Wiggin, Rodolphe L. Agassiz, Neal Rantoul and W. Cameron Forbes, making the present 
directors eighteen in all. 

Middlesex Banking Co.—The Middlesex Banking Company, of Middletown, Conn., dur- 
ing the last eight years has met maturities of principal aggregating more than $8,000,000, and 
of interest more than $3,350,000. The payments of interest were made upon presentation of 
bonds and coupons and upon call before maturity. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New Trast Company.—The Mutual Trust Company of Westchester County was recently 
incorporated to do business at Portchester, N. Y., with $250,000 capital. 

Baltimore.—Michael Jenkins, a well-known capitalist, succeeds the late Benjamin F. 
Newcomer as President of the Safe Deposit and Trust Co. J. B. Kamsay, President of the 
National Mechanics’ Bank, was recently elected a director of the Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 


—On April 10 the Union Trust Co. absorbed the Citizens’ Trust and Deposit Co., which 
was organized about two years ago. It had $1,5(0,000 capital and $500,000 surplus.’ 

—William B. Oliver has retired from Messrs. Middendorf, Oliver & Co. and the name 
of the firm has been changed to J. W. Middendorf & Co. Offices of the firm are now located 
in the Continenta)] Trust Building. 

—A meeting of the stockholders of the Continental National Bank was called recently to 
consider the levying of an assessment equal to thirty-two per cent. of the par value of their 
stock, the capital of the bank having been impaired to the extent of $80,000. A large portion 
of the impairment of the capital was due to the financial accommodations extended to one 
business firm with which a settlement was made recently on terms far from favorable to the 
bank. The Continental has the protection of the Clearing-House Association, President 
Rollins having given bond for $200,000 and the board of directors having also given additional 
bonds. 

—The executive committee of the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland has recom- 
mended that the capital stock of the company be increased from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 


The recommendation, which it is said will be adopted, is to issue the new stock to the 
present shareholders at $120 per share, the par being $50, which will yield $700,000 additional 
surplus, of which $650,000 will be added to the net surplus, increasing it to $2,500,000, while the 
other $50,009 will be added to the undivided profits and reserve requirements, making them 
$1,200,000 and increasing the total assets of the company to more than $5,700,000. 

—Stockholders of the International Trust Co. have approved the plan recommended by 
the directors to reduce the capital stock from $3,000,000 to $2,000,000, and the surplus from 
$1,500,000 to $1,000,000. 


Pittsburg.—Pittsburg bank exchanges for the month of April were the greatest in the 
history of the Clearing-House Association, and consequently in that of this city. The figures 
reached the unprecedented total of $205,853,442.33, an increase over the same month a year 
ago of $52,795,000, or thirty-four per cent. The biggest previous month was March last, yet 
over it April shows a gain of $30,000,000, or an average of something over $1,000,000 for each 
business day. This makes the total for the year to date, four months, $70),246,000 in round 
numbers, or an increase over the corresponding period of 1900 of $175,373,9C0. This sum 
about equals the month of March last, so that the year 1901 is an entire month ahead of 1900. 
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—The Standard National Bank is being organized with $2,000,000 capital stock. 

—A fifteen-story bank and office building will be put up by the Keystone Bank on its 
present site and property adjoining. 

Niagara Falls, N. ¥Y.—The Bank of Suspension Bridge has absorbed the business of the 
Frontier Bank of Niagara. It is understood that Wm. 8S. Pierce, Cashier of the Frontier 
Bank of Niagara, will enter the employ of the Bank of Suspension Bridge. 


Philadelphia.—On April 26 Henry D. McCarthy was elected Assistant Cashier of the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank, a new office. The appointment was in recognition of Mr. 
McCarthy’s long and faithiul service to the institution. He has been with the bank nearly 
twenty-four years. 


—Daniel Baird, Jr., teller of the Sixth National Bank, bas been appointed Cashier of that 
bank and chosen a director, to succeed Wm. C. Marshall, deceased. 


—At a meeting of the directors of the Philadelphia National Bank on April 26 H. J. Keser 
was appointed Assistant Cashier. 


—The Fourth Street National Bank recently added $200,000 to the surplus fund, making 
the total $2,000,000. 


—Plans have been accepted for the new building for the Manayunk National Bank at 
Main and Levering Streets. The structure will be of granite with carved granite ornament- 
ation and will measure thirty-eight by sixty-five feet. The vestibule, main banking room, 
vaults, safety-deposit vaults and President’s and Cashier’s rooms will be located on the main 
floor, and the directors’ room and ante-room thereto on a mezzanine floor at the second-story 
height. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—The Marine Bank is now established in its new home, which was con- 
structed from the bank’s former building and an adjoining structure. These two buildings 
have been entirely remodelled and fitted up in a way that makes them ideal for banking pur- 
poses. Among the many improvements introduced are dining-rooms for the bank’s employ- 
ees and a separate banking department for women. 


Change in Title.—The York Trust, Real Estate and Deposit Co., York, Pa., announces a 
change in its title to York Trust Company. This company has $150,000 capital, $23,837 surplus 
and profits and $1,092,283 deposits, including trust funds. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


New Banks in Georgia —On April 23 State Bank Examiner 8S. G. Turner reported forty 
more banks in the State than on September 5 last, a totalof 177. This increase in the number 
of banks, Mr. Turner says, has not decreased the business of the older banks. So far this year 
he has examined fifty of the older banks, and finds that every one of them shows an increase 
in business over last year. This indicates a greater volume of banking business to be done 
and is a good indication of the prosperity of the State. 


Bank Examiner for Texas.—J. Morton Logan has been appointed as National bank 
examiner in Texas, Mr. Logan has been identified with various Fort Worth banks, and his 
appointment will be received with pleasure by Texas bankers, among whom he is well known. 
He was for ten years connected with the Fort Worth National and about five years with the 
Livestock and the American National Banks as Cashier. 


Richmond, Va.—Steps have been taken for the organization of the Broad Street Bank, 
capital, $200,000. 

Capital to be Increased.—A special meeting of the shareholders of the People’s National 
Bank, Leesburg, Va., was held April 18, 426 shares out of a total of 500 being represented, and 
it was voted to increase the capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The bank was established in 1888, and in the past thirteen years has paid on an average 
over seven per cent. in annual dividends, and has besides accumulated $61,000, or 122 per cent., 
in surplus and undivided profits, making the net annual earnings over seventeen per cent. 
Deposits now amount to $664,000. 

New Orleans, La.—lt is reported that interests representing the National Park Bank of 
New York city have secured control of the Union National Bank of this city. It has been 
understood for some time that the New York bank wanted an agent here and that it thought 
it best to buy outright a well-established local institution rather than to establish a new one. 
The Union Bank has a capital of $300,000 and a surplus of $42,870. Its business is now ina 
flourishing condition. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The interior space available for the transaction of business of the 
First National Bank has been largely increased, and a complete new set of furniture and 
fixtures put in place. These changes will add greatly to the conveniences for the public and 
the employees of the bank. 
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Reported Bank Consolidation.—The Atlantic National Bank and the National Bank of 


Wilmington, N.C., according to recent report, will be consolidated, the National Bank of Wil- 
mington going into liquidation and transferring its business to the Atlantic National. 
John 8.Armstrong, President of the National Bank of Wilmington, will be Vice-President 


of the Atlantic National. 


WESTERN STATHES. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The second annual banquet of the Minneapolis Bank Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation took place at the West Hotel on the evening of April 27, 8. 8. Cook, of the National 
Bank of Commerce, presiding. Jas. B. Forgan, President of the First Nationai Bank, Chicago, 
was the guest of honor. 

—Extensive improvements will be made by the Metropolitan Bank. The present quarters 
have been found inadequate, In addition to the first floor, which the bank now occupies, the 
second story will be utilized and the rooms will be remodeled in handsome style. Theentrance 
will be placed at the corner, and the general banking department will remain on the first 
floor, while the other forces will be placed on the second floor. 

A Prosperous Country Bank.—The Bank of Hennessey, Okla., reports $5,000 capital, 
$5,000 surplus and $121,531 deposits. Its loans and discounts amount to $45,441 and the cash 
and sight exchange items aggregate $83,909. The officers are: President, D. A. Espy; Vice- 
President, Chas. H. Moore; Cashier, Geo. E. Gilmore. A number of well-known bankers in 
Kansas, Illinois and Missouri are among the stockholders. 

Cripple Creek’s Gold Yield.—Statistics compiled by the Colorado Springs **‘ Gazette” 
show that from the discovery of gold in 1889 up to the close of April the Cripple Creek (Colo.) 
district has produced gold valued at over $100,000,000. 

Indiana Trust Companies.—On March 30 there were twenty-nine trust companies in 
Indiana—an increase of one in the past six months, In comparison with the statement issued 
six months ago the report shows an increase in business to the amount in round numbers of 
about $1,800,000. Theincrease in the amount of loans is about $1,400,000, and the deposits show 
an increase of about $1,500,000. The report shows loans on collateral security amounting to 
$1,847,676; loans secured by first mortgage, $4,386,163: miscellaneous bonds and stock, $1,660,- 
803; due from banks and cash on hand, $1,696,040; miscellaneous, $462,569. Total assets amount 
to $12,335,207. 

The capital stock paid in, as shown by the statement, amounts to $3,124,320; surplus and 
profits, $410,775; certificates of deposit, $2,781,953; deposits, $1,590,453; and due trust depart- 
ment, $854,524. 

Indiana Banks Prosperous.—On April 25 the reports of the State banks to the Auditor 
of State were compiled. They show that the total assets of the banks are $21,239,850, an 
increase of over $700,000 since the January report. Deposits have increased about $500,000 and 
surplus about $40,000. It is one of the best reports ever made by the banks. The combined 
deposits amount to $18,206,314. 

Chicago.—Some changes have been made in the clearing-house association, the form of 
organization being changed from an incorporated to a voluntary association, and a rearrange- 
ment of the numbers of the members has been made so that hereafter they will be numbered 
consecutively. This change was made necessary by consolidations during the past few years, 
leaving only sixteen members in the association although the numbers run up to twenty-six. 

—On April 11 stockholders of the Continental National Bank reveived $1,000,000 of new 
stock, making the total capital stock $3,000,009, the former amount being $2,000,000. 

This is one of the growing bauks of the city, and the increasing business will give safe and 
ready employment to the new capital. 

Sedalia, Mo.—On April 9 the Citizens’ National Bank absorbed the Bank of Commerce, 
and took over its deposits and business. 

Sioux City, Ioa.—The People’s Savings Bank was recently organized here with $50,000 
capital. Fred A. Bennett, a State bank examiner, is President. 

Plenty of Money in Kansas.—State Bank Commissioner Albaugh, in a recent statement 
said there never wasso much money in Kansas as at present. The bank vaults are loaded 
with the profits from diversified farming. The farmers are raising more wheat and corn 
every year, more alfalfa, fattening more hogs and cattle, the price of land is increasing and 
the farmers are getting better prices for everything they have to sell. They are getting 
more for eggs and butter than ever before. Thousands upon thousands of dollars’ worth of 
implements are being sold to the farmers every season, All values are on the increase, and 

the banks are full of money. 

Topeka, Kans.—A controlling interest in the First National Bank, formerly held by L. Z. 
Leiter, of Chicago, was recently purchased by Chas. J. Devlin, who is also largely interested 
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in the Central National Bank. There will be no consolidation of the two institutions, how- 
ever. 

Mr. Devlin was for some years prominently associated with the coal-mining industry of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co., and is a highly successful business man. 

W. H. Rossington succeeds C. W. Snyder as Vice-President of the First National, and E. O. 
Faulkner succeeds Wm. Henderson as Cashier. 

St. Louix, Mo.—The Mechanics’ Bank has been converted into the Mechanics’ National 
Bank, with the same capital and surplus as beretofore. 

—The Union Trust Company is considering a proposition to increase the capital from 
$1,009,000 to $2,000,000. 

—It has been decided to merge the Bank Clerks’ Economic Society into the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks. 

—On May 4 the paid-up capital of the Noel-Young Bond and Stock Co. was increased to 
$100,000. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Deposits in the National banks of this city now amount to $48,780,227, 
a gain of more than $5,000,000 in the p. st year. 

—Organizers of the Federal Trust Co. and the People’s Trust Co. have reached an agree- 
ment for consolidation under the title of the former witn $1,509,000 capital. Business will be 
commenced May 22. 

—It is said that the Washington Savings and Banking Co, will be organized here shortly 
with $100,000 capital. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Vice-President Fletcher, 8. Heath and the other owners of the Sev- 
enth National Bank, New York, have obtained a controlling interest in the Equitable Nation- 
al Bank of this city, and will reorganize the bank. 


Hicksville, Ohio. —Well-known local business men have organized the Hicksville National 
Bank at this place with $25,000 capital. Its officers are: President, J. M. Ainsworth; Vice- 
President, I. M. Boon; Cashier, J. L. Bevington. A new building is being erected for the bank. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco, Cal.—At the recent annual meeting of the Donohoe-Kelly Banking Co. 
the directors and officers were re-elected, and a satisfactory report of the operations for the 
past year was presented, two dividends of two and one-half per cent. each having been paid. 

—The Italian-American Bank recently calied for the payment of an additional $250,000 of 
its stock, making the total paid-in capital $500,000. 

Walla Walla, Wash.—W. G. Howland, of Chicago, and others will establish the Home 
Savings here with $250,000 capital. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Supplemental articles of incorporation were filed recently changing 
the name of the Scandinavian-American Bank, of this city, to the Lumbermen’s State Bank. 
By its articles of association the bank is authorized to transact a banking, Savings bank and 
trust company business. Eastern capital has been interested in the bank. 


THERRITORIAL. 


Hilo, Hawaii.—The First Bank of Hilo, Ltd., which has been a private bank since its 
organization about one year ago, was incorporated under the laws of the territory on March 15. 


CANADA. 

New Branch Established. — A branch of the Royal Bank of Canada has been opened 
at Dalhousie, N. B. 

Bank of British North America.—At the annual meeting of the Bank of British North 
America held in London, on March 5. the report of the directors to December 31 last showed 
that the profits for the half-year, including £9,812 0s, 4d. brought forward from last account, 
amounted to £67,667 5s. 10d., out of which the directors reported the declaration of a dividend 
of 30s. per share, payabie free of income tax on April 4, being at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum, and the addition of £25,000 to the reserve fund. Thesum of £3,0% was appropriated 
on premises, ete., leaving a balance of £8,913 4s. 7d. to be carried forward. Messis. H. J. B. 
Kendall, J. H. Brodie, and R. N. Glyn, the retiring directors, were re-elected. 

The charter of the Bank of British North America, which is an imperial one, will expire 
on July 1, but an application has been made to the Lords of the Treasury for an extension of 
ten years. The draft of a supplemental charter has been approved, and the Lords have inti- 
mated their intention of submitting the draft for ratification to His Majesty-in-Council. The 
Bank of British North America is now the only bank of British origin in Canada. Hereafter 
the back will hold but one meeting of shareholders annually, instead of two semi-annual ones 
as heretofore. 


London, Ont.—W. T. Oliver, for the last five years Manager of the Bank of British North 
America at Rossland, has been appointed to a simular position here. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION TO BE HELD AT MILWAUKEE, 
SEPTEMBER 24,25 AND 26. 





A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Association was held in 
New York city, April 24 and 25. Milwaukee was chosen as the place for holding the next an- 
nual convention, and September 24, 25 and 26 have been fixed as the dates. It is understood 
that the meetings will be held in the Pabst Theatre. 

After the conclusion of its business session the three and four-year classes of the council 
were entertained at dinner at the Union League Club, the hosts being the members of the 
council who will retire at the Milwaukee convention. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Indiana—INDIANAPOLIS.—It is reported that the State Bank of Indiana will go out of 
business, transferring its assets to another bank. 

Iowa.—On April 17 the Lemars National Bank was placed in the hands of Thomas M, 
Thornton as Receiver. Thomas F. Ward, the Vice-President and manager, is reported to 
have embezzled a large amount of the bank’s funds. Deposits were about $100,000. 

New York. - Brewster’s Banking Office, at Hannibal, which had done business since 1836, 
suspended March 29. Wadsworth J. Brewster, the owner, also conducted a large general store, 
and was doing an extensive business. His debts are placed at $61,843 and assets $43,244. 

—The Frontier Bank, of Niagara Falls, organized nine years ago, will be discontinued, 
transferring its business to another bank. Deposits, amounting to about $35,000, will be paid 
in full. 

—On April 25 the banking house of Leroy C, Partridge made an assignment to Jonathan 
Thomas and Benjamin Franklin. It had $150,000 capital: liabilities are estimated at $250,000. 

Illinois—CHICAGO.—Jamieson & Co., an old and well-known firm of stock brokers, sus- 
pended May 4. It is stated that the firm has strong Eastern connections, and that an early 
resumption is probable. 

Ohio—CLEVELAND.—The Cuyahoga Savings and Banking Co. suspended May 6. It is 
reported to have a large amount of very poor paper on hand. 

Oregon.—Gilbert Bros., bankers at Salem, suspended April 23 owing to litigation. 

Rhode Island.—On April 28 the Mechanics’ Savings Bank, of Westerly, was reported 
closed. Deposit liabilities are about $1,000,000, and the securities held, while of a face value 
of more than this, are said to be considerably depreciated. 

Vermont.—The Farmers’ National Bank, of Vergennes, was placed in the hands of John 
T. Sullivan, Receiver, April 13. The Cashier is reported about $9),000 short in his accounts, 
part of which has been recovered. 

Washington.—The Chehalis State Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, turning its 
accounts over to a local bank. 

—The First National Bank of Vancouver was placed in the hands of James W. Maxwell, 
Receiver, April 20. There is a shortage of over $81,000 in the accounts. Charles Brown, the 
President, and E. L. Canby, Cashier, have committed suicide. Deposits were $230,000 at the 
date of the last report. 

—Under order of the court, Receiver Muir of the Scandinavian-American Bank of What- 
com, has filed a report of its affairs. According to the report, the President, H. St. John Dix, 
borrowed its entire deposits and $8,000 of its capital on his unsecured notes, Other officers 
are the bank’s debtors to the extent of $1,200. The capital stock of the Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can Bank was $25,000. Of the 25) shares, President Dix owned twenty-seven, and Cashier 

Oleson, fifteen. The bank’s nominal assets are $31,776. Of this $24,000 is unsecured notes of 
its President. Among other things, the Receiver asserts that the books were falsified, $24,000 
being carried as cash in the vault, although never there. President Dix of the bank is at 
present in London. He went under the name of St. John at Whatcom. 














NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 





NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


5765—First National Bank, Hondo, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

5766—First National Bank, Elk City, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
5767—First National Bank, Weldon, North Carolina. Capital, $25,000. 
5768—First National Bank, Cresson, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,0v0. 
5769—Commercial National Bank, Zanesville, Ohio. Capital, $190,0L0. 
5770—O’ Neill National Bank, O’Neill, Nebraska. Capital, $25,000. 
5771—First National Bank, Barry, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

5772 - First National Bank, Lidgerwood, North Dakota. Capital, $50,000. 
5773—Farmers’ National Bank, Lititz, Pennsylvania. Capital, $60,000. 
5774—First National Bank, Moody, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

5775—First National Bank, Corwith, lowa. Capital, $25,000. 

5776 —Maryland National Bank, Baltimore, Maryland. Capital, $200,000. 
5i77—First National Bank of Beaver Springs at Adamsburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
5778—First National Bank, Oelwein, Iowa. Capital, $50,000. 

5779 -First National Bank, Mondovi, Wisconsin. Capital, $25,000. 
5780—First National Bank, Savannah, Missouri. Capital, $25,000. 
5781—First National Bank, Sweetwater, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 
5782—American National Bank, Mount Carmel, Illinois. Capital, $50,0v0. 
5783—New Amsterdam National Bank, New York, N. Y. Capital, $250,000. 
5784—First National Bank, Carmichaels, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
5785—Plattsburg National Bank, Plattsburg, New York. Capital, $109,000. 
578}—First National Bank, Aspermont, Texas, Capital, $30,0L0. 

5787—First National Bank, Elmwood, Nebraska. Capital, $25,000. 
5788—Mechanics’ National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri. Capita], $1,000,000. 
5789—National Bank of Ionia, Ionia, Michigan. Capital, $£0,0C0. 
5790—People’s National Bank, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
5791—Atoka Nationa] Bank, Atoka, Indian Territory. Capital, $30,009. 
5792—First National Bank, Hartford, Kentucky. Capital, $25,000. 

5793 -Smith National Bank, St. Edward, Nevraska. Capital, $25,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 

The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 
Columbia National Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana; by Mortimer Levering, et al. 
Cumberland National Bank, Plattsburgh, New York; by Alfred Guibord, et al. 
Commercial National Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa; by Carl F. Keuhnle, et al, 
First National Bank, Wautoma, Wisconsin; by A. H. Walker, et al. 
First National Bank, Friendly. West Virginia; by Hugh Thorn, e? al. 
First National Bank, Carroll, Nebraska: by Geo. C. Merrill, et al. 
American National Bank, Sherman, Texas; by J. P. Withers, et al. 
National Bank of Kinsley, Kinsley, Kansas; by C. W. Beeler, et al. 
First National Bank, Arcadia, Wisconsin: by Jobn C. Gaveney, et al. 
First National Bank, Wadsworth, Ohio; by E. M. Buel, et al. 
Llano National Bank, Llano, Texas; by L. C. Smith, et al. 
Tishomingo National Bank, Tishomingo, Indian Territory; by J. F. McMurray, ef al. 
First National Bank, Prescott, Iowa; by Theo. ¥. King, et al. 
Commercial National Bank, Sherman, Texas; by F. Z. Edwards, et al. 
First National Bank, Machias, Maine; by Joseph A. Coffin, et al. 
First Nationa] Bank, Dunbar, Pennsylvania; by C. B. Nemon, et al. 
Le Roy National Bank, Le Roy, New York; by Harold B. Ward, et al. 
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First National Bank, Carrolitown, Pennsylvania; by A. W. Buck, et al. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 










City National Bank, Granbury, Texas; by J. B. Sikes, et ai. 

First National Bank, Roby, Texas: by W. B. Elkin, et al. 

First National Bank, Sapulpa, Indian Territory; by L. C. Parmenter, ef al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Greencastle, Pennsylvania; by A. G. McLanahan, et al. 
First National Bank, Glen Rose, Texas; by J. R. Milam, et al. 

City National Bank, La Fayette, Indiana; by W. T. Dobbins, et al. 

Ellwood City National Bank, Ellwood City, Pennsylvania; by H. 8S. Blatt, et al. 
Thurmont National Bank, Thurmont, Maryland; by Samuel M. Birely, et al. 
City National Bank, Orange, Texas; by Charies M. Rein, ei al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Meyersdale, Pennsylvania; by S. B. Philson, et al. 
First National Bank, South Boston, Virginia: by James D. Tucker, et al. 
First National Bank, Malta, Illinois; by Frederick B. Townsend, et al. 

First National Bank, Maple Park, Illinois; by Frederick B. Townsend, et al. 
National Bank of Clifton, Clifton, Arizona: by T. M. Wingo, et al. 

First National Bank, South Glens Falls, New York; by E. R. Varney, et al. 
First National Bank, Ontario, Oregon; by E. H. Test, et al. 

Monaca National Bank, Monaca, Pennsylvania; by Robert L. Hood, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, El] Reno, Oklahoma; by H. T. Smith, et al. 
American National Bank, Boston, Massachusetts; by E. L. Collins, et al. 
First National Bank, Pecatonica, Illinois; by Homer W. Knowlton, et al. 
First National Bank, Medford, Oklahoma; by T. T. Godfrey, et al. 

First National Bank, Whitesboro, Texas: by H. B. Abney, et al. 

First National Bank, Ryan, Indian Territory ; by T. J. Lacy, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Osborne, Kansas; by C. B. Hahn, ez al. 

First National Bank, Chelsea, Indian Territory ; by Archibald Bonds, et al. 
First National Bank, Chicago Heights, Illinois; by Edward R. Davis, et al. 
First National Bank, Manilla, Iowa: by A. T. Bennett, et al. 

First National Bank, Meeker, Colorado; by John C. Davis, et al. 

Danville National Bank, Danville, Lllinois; by C. V. McClenathan, et al. 
People’s National Bank, Cambridge, Marylat.d; by Emerson C. Harrington, et al. 
First National Bank, Paulsboro, New Jersey; by E. L. Leonard, et al. 

First National Bank, Berlin, Pennsylvania; by Fred Groff, et al. 
Commercial National Bank, Essex, Iowa; by T. K. Elliott, et al. 


APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Tonkawa State Bank, Tonkawa, Oklahoma; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Okeene, Okeene, Oklahoma; into First National Bank. 

Paulding Deposit Bank Co., Paulding, Ohio; into Paulding National Bank. 
Gallatin Savings Bank, Gallatin, Missouri; into First National Bank. 
McCook County State Bank, Salem, South Dakota; into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM—City Loan and Banking Cu.; 
capital, $59,000.—Caldwe.l & Ward. 
ENSLEY—Steel City Bank. 
MoBILE—Merchants’ Bank; capital, $150,000. 
RocKFORD—Bank of Rockford (J.P. Batson). 


AREANSAS. 
SMITHVILLE —Citizens’ Bank ; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., G. L. Carson; Vice-Pres., F. A. Ar- 
nold; Cas., L. H. Kaiser. 


CALIFORNIA. 
KERN—First Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. 
W. Samuelson; Cas., V. E. Wilson. 


CONNECTICUT. 
SouTH NORWALK--South Norwalk Trust Co. ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Frank A. Ferris; 
Sec., and Treas., Charles E. Hoyt. 


FLORIDA. 


KISSIMMEE— State Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., C. A. Carson. 





ILLINOIS. 

BARKRY—First National Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Thomas A. Retallic; Cas., 0. William- 
son. 

CHICcCAGO—Fidehty Trust Co.; capital, $250,- 
000; Pres., Jos. R. Young: Sec., W. Hately. 

Du Quorn—Du Quoin State Bank. 

INDUSTRY— Bank of Industry; capital, $25,- 
0CO; Pres., Albert Eads; Cas., T. D. Sullivan; 
Asst. Cas., D. D. Bruner. 

LELAND — Farmers’ Bank. — Leland State 
Bank; capital, $25,000. 

Mount CARMEL—American National Bank 
(successor to American State Bank); capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., J. M. Mitchell; Vice- 
Pres., Theodore G. Risley: Cas., J. B. War- 
ren; Asst. Cas.. Rosalind Keneipp. 


INDIANA. 
CENTERVILLE—City Bank (Evans & Girton); 
Cas., Alonzo Girton. 
MANILLA—Manilla Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Thomas K. Mull; Cas., H. O. Gross. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


MEDARYVILLE—C. H. Guild & Co. (successors 
to Gerber, Brown & Co. 

NOBLESVILLE—Wainwright Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

WINCHESTER—People’s Loan and Trust Co. ; 
capital, $30,000. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
AtroKA—Atoka National Bank; capital, $30),- 
000; Pres., J. T. Jeanes; Cas., R. J. Allen. 
OKMULGEE—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Samuel Rose; Cas., C. E. Regnier. 
RavriA—Bank of Ravia: capital, $10,000; 

Pres., C. M. Cade; Cas., L. D. Woods. 

SALLISAW—Bank of Sallisaw : capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. H. McDonald; Cas., Jno. C. Gard- 
ner. 

SoutTH MCALESTER—Choctaw Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $100,000; J. J. McAlester; Vice-Pres., 
Edmond McKenna; Sec., A. A. Billingley ; 
Treas., J. H. Maxey, Jr. 


IOWA. 

CorwitH—First National Bank (successor to 
Corwith State Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Thomas A. Way; Cas., H. E. Paul. 

HuMBOLDT—Safety Savings Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., E. A. Wilder; Cas., Norwood 
Sharp. 

LINEVILLE—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., E. Glendenning. 

MANILLA—Security Bank; Pres., H. Reef; 
Cas., B. F. Freeman; Asst. Cas., J. O. Reef. 
—Commercial Bank; Pres., A. T. Bennett; 
Vice-Pres., F. M. Leet; Cas., W. H. Hart. 

MITCHELLVILLE—City Bank; Pres., Geo. D. 
Wood; Vice-Pres., Alex Wood; Cas., O. F. 
Ecklund, 

NEW HAMPTON—State Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres , John Foley ; Cas., W. L. Turner. 

OELWEIN—First National Bank (successor to 
Commercial Savings Bank); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., T. L. Hanson; Cas., A. Hanson. 

Stoux City—People’s Savings Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Fred A. Bennett; Cas., A. T, 
Bennett; Asst. Cas., C. S. Bennett. 

WARE—Ware Savings Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., B. L. Allen; Vice-Pres., M. T. Nel- 
son; Cas., C. M. Carlson. 

KANSAS. 

AGRA—First State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., J. R. Burrow; Cas., W. D. Womer. 
BURLINGAME — Slaughter & Taylor State 
Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., J. H. Slaugh- 
ter; Cas., Charles G. Taylor; Asst. Cas., F. 

H. Goudy. 

HERNDON—State Bank ;: capital, $5,000; Pres., 
E. 8. Kirtland; Cas., F. H. Drath. 

OSAWATOMIE—OSsawatomie State Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., J. C. Chestneck; Cas., 
0. T. Beeson. 

TAMPA—Tampa State Bank. 

KENTUCKY. 

PADUCAH—Paducah Finance & Safety Vault 
Co, 

EARLINGTON—Bank of Earlington; capital, 
$15,900. 
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HARTFORD—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., T. L. Griffin; Cas., J.C. Riley. 

Upton—Davis Banking Co.; Pres., H. Y. 
Davis. 

West Point—Kentucky & Indiana Bank; 
Pres., J. W. A. Myers; Cas., W. F. Ogden. 


LOUISIANA. 
NAPOLEONVILLE—Bank of Assumption; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Henry A. Munson; Vice- 
Pres., P. H. Dansereaux ; Cas., Lev Guillot. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—Maryland National Bank (suc- 
cessor to People’s Bank); capital, $200,000; 
Pres., J. H. Judik; Vice-Pres., H. S. Platt; 
Cas., Jos. A. McKelllip. 
BoonsBoRO—Boonsboro Bank: Pres., Geo. 
W. Hoffman; Cas., John C. Alexander. 


MICHIGAN. 
FRANKENMUTH—Bank of Frankenmuth. 
FRANKFORT—Benzie County State Savings 

Bank (successor to Benzie County Bank) ; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., L. P. Classen; Vice- 
Pres., Henry F. Robertson; Cas., J. F. Hof- 
stetter.——Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$25,000. 

Ion1A—National Bank of Ionia (successor to 
Webber Bros.); capital, $50,000; Pres., H. 
B. Webber; Cas., C. D. Ransom. 

ISHPEMING—C. H. Moss & Co. 

NorwAyY-—State Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Frank A. Janson; Vice-Pres., L. F.Spring- 
er; Cas., Dan. A. Stewart. 

PINCONNING—Farmers’ Bank ; (W.S. Fother- 
ingham) capital, $15,000. 


MINNESOTA. 
BLACKDUCK—Bank of Blackduck; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., P. A. Hilbert; Vice-Pres., A. 
J. Gilkinson; Cas., C. E. Oberg. 
CoTTonwoop—State Security Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Cottonwood); capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., J. H. Catlin; Cas., Charles Catlin. 
TinTAH—Bank of Tintah (J. P. Dahlquist). 


MISSISSIPPI. 

MADISON—Bank of Madison; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., T. N. Jones; Vice-Pres., J. F. McKay: 
Cas., G. W. Roy. 

MISSOURi. 

Cosspy—Cosby State Bank; capita), $10,000. 

KANSAS City — Southwestern Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., L. M. Miller: Treas., 
Wm. H. Livingston; Sec., Wm. H. Woods. 

Kina City—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., D. Bonham; Vice-Pres., K. McKenny; 
Cas., A. G. Bonham. 

SAVANNAH—First National Bank (successor 
to Commercial Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Andrew M. Lewellen; Cas., Truman 
D. Parr. 

St. Lours—Mechanics’ National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Mechanics’ Bank); capital, $1,000,- 
000: Pres., R. R. Hutchinson; Vice-Pres., 
D. K. Ferguson; Cas., C. O. Austin. 

TRENTON—American Bank; capital, $50,000; 
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Pres., W. O. Garvin: Vice-Pres., R. C. 
Morton; Cas., L. M. Brown. 


MONTANA. 


Wi1BAUx—Dawson County Bank; Pres., W. 
A. Orgain: Vice-Pres., J. B. Lawler; Cas., 
R, F. Smith. 


NEBRASKA. 


BLUE SPRINGS—Blue Springs State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Farmers and Merchants’ Bank); 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. W. Black; Cas., 
I. E. Cameron. 

ELMwoop—First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of Elmwood); capital, $25.000; 
Pres., Edwin Jeary; Cas., Floyd L. Wool- 
cott. 

O’NEILL—O’Neill National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., M. Dowling; Cas., James F. 
O’ Donnell. 

SPALDING -Spalding State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., S. W. Allerton; Vice-Pres., 
C. N. Thompson; Cas., Geo. N. Seymour: 
Asst. Cas., E. F. Page. 

St. EDWARD—Smith National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Pierson D, Smith; Cas., Lon 
A, Tuttle. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


ick B. Townsend: Cas., John H. Movius; 

Asst. Cas., M. O. Movius. 
LunpDE—Security State Bank; 

Rosholt; Cas., H. Rostad. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND—Washington Savings and Bank- 
ing Co.; capital, $55,000. 

CoLLINWoOOD —Euclid Banking Co. (branch 
of Euclid); capital, $25,000; Pres., C. B. 
Coit; Cas., A. J. Nuhfer. 

EpIsoN—Citizens’ Banking Co.: capital, $10,- 
000: Pres., H. C. Bennett; Vice-Pres., W. 
G. Lefever:; Cas., W. G. Haas. 

GRAFTON—Grafton Banking Co.; 
$25,000. 

HICKSVILLE—Hicksville National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., J. M. Ainsworth; Vice- 
Pres., I. M. Boon; Cas., J. L. Bevington. 

HIGGINSPORT—Citizens’ Bank: capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., M. H. Shinkle; Vice-Pres., F. R. 
Kautz; Cas., A. L. Voris. 

LAKEWoop—Lakewood Savings and Banking 
Co.: capital, $25,000. 

NOTTINGHAM — Nottingham Savings and 
Banking Co.; capital, $25,000. 


Pres., J. 


capital, 


Se eS 


OwEN—Central Ohio Loan and Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000. 

ZANESVILLE — Commercial National Bank 
(successor to Commercial Bank); capital, 
$100,000: Pres., J. B. Hunter; Vice-Pres., 
M. W. Hissey ; Cas., Geo. Brown. 


OKLAHOMA. 
AuGustTA—Oklahoma Bank; capital, $6,500. 
CALUMET—State Bank; capital, $5,090. 
CoYLE—People’s Bank. 

CROPPER—State Bank ; capital, $5,000. 

EARLSBORO— Bank of Earlsboro: capital, 
$5,000. 

ELK Crity—First National Bank: capital, 
$25,C00; Pres., E. K. Thurmond; Cas., A. L. 
Taylor; Asst. Cas., I. C. Thurmond. 

GEARY—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, $5,000. 

GLENCOE— Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$5,000. 

GUTHRIE—Logan County Bank: capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. H. Hagan; Vice-Pres., P. J. 
Doerer; Cas., Carl Havigherst. 

HOMESTEAD—Bank of Homestead: capital, 
$5,000. 

KINGFISHER—People’s National Bank (suc- 
cessor to People’s Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Edwin Hockaday; Cas., F. L. Boyn- 
ton. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BERLIN—City Savings Bank; Pres., A. M. 
Stahl; Cas., Jas. 8. Phipps. 


NEW YORE. 

NEw YorK—Century Bank; capital, $100,000, 
Pres., Donald Mitchell; Vice-Pres., Edmund 
Dwight, Jr. New Amsterdam National 
Bank (successor to Bank of New Amster- 
dam); capital, $250,000; Pres., R. R. Moore; 
Cas., Geo. J. Baumann. Jefferson Bank; 
capital, $200,000: surplus, $50,000; Pres., 
Herman Broesel: Cas., Sebastian Rogge- 
mann.—— Broadway Safe Devosit Co. 

PLATTSBURG—Plattsburg National Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Stephen Moffitt; 
Cas., James Shaw. 

PORTCHESTER—Mutual Trust Co.; capital, 
$250,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

FRANKLINTON—Citizens’ Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., I. J. Stanton; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
Winston. 

HENDERSONVILLE—Bank of Hendersonville: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. P. Rickman: Cas., 
A. J. Jones, 

MOCKSVILLE—Bank of Davie. 

MouNT AlRY—Surry Loan and Trust Co.; 
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capital, $25,000: Pres., J. H. Prather; Vice- 
Pres., J. M. Fulton; Sec. and Treas., Geo. 
D. Fawcett. 
PITTSBORO—Bank of Chatham. 
WELDON—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000: Pres., Wm. H. S. Burgyn; Vice-Pres., 
Sam T. Patterson; Cas., James. T. Gooch. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
LIDGERWOoOD—First National Bank (succes- 
sor to Movius State Bank); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Emil A. Movius; Vice-Pres., Freder- 





LAHOMA—Bank of Lahoma: capital, $5,000. 

MOUNTAIN ViEW—Mountain View Bank; 

_ capital, $10,000. 

WAKITA—Citinens’ Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., J. M. Hook; Cas., G. E. Garnett; 
Asst. Cas., R. Nicholsin. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ADAMSBURG—First National Bank of Beaver 
Springs; capital, $25,000; Pres., C.O. Green- 
hoe; Cas., K. C. Walter. 
CARMICHAELS—First National Bank; .capi- 
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NEW BANKS, 


tal, $25,000: Pres., F. M. Mitchener; Cay 
A.S. Burtnett. 

Cresson—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Robert Devereaux; Cas., Edwin 
Empfield. 

ELIZABETH—State Bank; Pres., James M. 
Nevin: Cas., Hugh Nevin. 

Lititz—Farmers' National Bank; capital, 
$60,000; Pres., P. J. Roebuck: Cas., H. H. 
Gingrich. 

McKEEs RocKks—McKees Rocks Trust Co.; 
capital, $150,000. 

OAKLAND—Oakland Bank; capital, $50,009 
—-Oakland Trust Co.; capital, $125,000. 

SCRANTON—North Scranton Bank: capital, 
$50,000; Pres., W. J. Lewis; Vice-Pres., 
James Fitch; Cas., T. M. Symonds. 

St. THOMAS—St. Thomas Bank; Pres., T. M. 
Mahon; Cas., C. C. Gerwicks. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BEAUFORT—Bank of Beaufort; capital, $25,- 
000: Pres.. Wm. H. Lockwood; Cas., B. 8. 
Samis; Asst. Cas., Wm. H. Lockwood, Jr. 

BRUNSON—Bank of Brunson; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. Freed Allen; Vice-Pres., 
Charles Addison; Cas., D. B. Kendrick. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


GARY—State Bank: capital, $5,000; Pres., J. 
G. Lund: Cas,, S. J. Forbes. 
GAYVILLE—Bank of Gayville; Pres., E. E. 
Halstead; Cas., W. H. McMaster. 
HoOsMER—Hosmer State Bank: capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Jacob Gundert; Cas., B. F. Puckett. 
VEBLIN—Veblin State Bank; capital, $6,000; 
Pres., E. A. Movius; Cas., John Movius; 
Asst. Cas., Geo. F. Anderson. 
WATERTOWN— Watertown State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., J. G. Lund; Cas., A. G. 
Matter. 
TENNESSEE. 
HENNING—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres.,S. M. Roy; Cas., Sam 
Alston. 


CHANGES, ETC. 
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TEXAS. 

ASPERMONT—First National Bank; capital, 
$30,000 ; Cas., William Harvey. 

Honpo—First National Bank ; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Geo. W. Jones; Vice-Pres., Ed de 
Montel: Cas., Isaac Wilson. 

Moopy—First National Bank (successor to 
Citizens’ Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., F. 
F. Downs; Cas., J. C. Reynolds; Asst. Cas., 
Jno. Donaldson. 

PALMER—Palmer Bank. 

SWEBTWATER - First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. H. Beall; Cas., J. V. W. 
Holmes. 

VIRGINIA. 

BEDFORD Ci1tTy—People’s Bank; Pres., L. R. 
Gills; Cas., W. A. Fitzpatrick; Asst. Cas., J. 
¥. Daniels.— Bedford City Branch of the 
Lynchburg Trust and Savings Bank. 


RICHMOND — Broad Street Bank; capital, 
$2C0,000. 
SoutH Boston—South Boston Savings Bank. 


WASHINGTON. 
TacoMA—Lumberman’s State Bank: Pres., 
R. D. Musser: Vice-Pres., Geo. S. Long; 
Cas., W. E. Bliven; Asst. Cas., Hans E. 
Knatvold. 
TekoA—Commercial State Savings Bank ; 
capital, $40,000. 
WALLA WALLA—Home Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $250,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
BRIDGEPORT—Dime Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000. 
WISCONSIN. 
MERRILLAN—Awmerican Exchange Bank (A. 
S. Trow). 
Monpovi—First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Mondovi); capital, $25 000; Pres., 
J. W. Whelan: Cas., R. Southworth. 


CANADA. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
DALHOUSIE—RKoyal Bank of Canada. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA, 
PRATT City—Pratt City Bunk: George W. 
Donaldson, Manager. 


ARIZONA. 
TEMPE—Tempe National Bank; A. C. Ozan- 
ne, Vice-Pres, 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW MILFORD—First National Bank: Isaac 
B. Bristol, Pres. in place of A. B. Mygatt, 
deceased, 

NoORWICH—Chelsea Savings Bank; Orlando 
J. Lamb, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


DELAWARE. 


NEWARK —National Bank of Newark; S. M. 
Curtis, Pres. in place of John Pilling; 8S. M. 
Donnell, Vice-Pres, in place of S. M. Curtis, 








GEORGIA. 


DALTON—First National Bank; W.C. Martin 


Vice-Pres. 


GAINESVILLE—First National Bank: J. T. 


Telford, Asst. Cas. 


LAVoONTA—Bank of Lavonia; J. O. Morris, 


Vice-Pres.; J. A. Pruitt, Cas. 


WeEsT Point—Bank of West Point: capital 


increased $25,000. 
IDAHO. 


Moscow—First National Bank; W. L. Payne, 


Cas, in piace of F. N. Gilbert; J. H. Meir, 
Asst. Cas. in place of W. L. Payne. 


St. ANTHONY—First National Bank; John 


C. Rice, Vice-Pres. 
ILLINOIS. 


BENTON—Benton State Bank; Kari Burk- 


hart, Cas.; W. F. Spiller, Asst. Cas. 
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BUSHNELL—First National Bank; Charles E. | 


Henry, Asst. Cas. 

Cuicaco—Continental National Bank: capi- 
tal increased to $3,000,000.—N. W. Harris 
& Co.; Allen Forbes, John W. Edminson, 
Isaac Sprague and P. W. Brooks, admitted 
to general partnership. 

DALLAS City—First National Bank; W. H. 
Bliss, Cas. in place of Chas. F. Leinbaugh; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of W. H. Bliss. 

DANVILLE—Palmer National Bank: M. J. 
Wolford, Pres. in place of C. J. Palmer; D. 
M. Fowler, Cas. in place of M. J. Wolford: 
Herman Bahls, Asst. Cas. in place of D. M. 
Fowler. 

PevriA—Commercial National Bank; Elwood 
A. Cole, Asst. Cas. 

PETERSBURG—First National Bank; 8S. H. 
Rule, Cas. in Place of J. M. Robbins. 

RipDGE FARM—First National Bank; H. G, 
Barker, Asst. Cas. 

St. ANNE—First National Bank; D. T. Al- 
lard, Cas. in place of Jno. P. Pallissard. 

SYCAMORE—Sycamore National Bank: David 
A. Syme, Pres. in place of Geo. E. Dutton: 
G. W. Dunton, Vice-Pres. in place of P. M. 
Alden; C. E. Walker, Cas. in place of P. M. 
Alden; J. B. Waterman, Asst. Cas. 

TAYLORVILLE— Farmers’ National Bank; W. 
W. Calloway, Asst. Cas. in place of H. A. 
Jennings. 

INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Indiana Trust Co.; Arthur 
Newby. elected director in place of E, G. 
Cornelius.—American National Bank; 
capital increased to $350,C0)—— Indianapc- 
lis Clearing-House; W. F.C: Golt, Manager, 
resigned. 

TiPpToN—Tipton County Bank: E. H. Shirk, 
Cas., deceased. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


HOLDENVILLE—First National Bank; W. J. 
Smith, Vice-Pres. in place of A. J. Dun- 
lap: L. D. Allred, Cas. in place of W. J. 
Smith. 

PAUL’S VALLEY—First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Ralf Goddard. 

SULPHUR—First National Bank; 8S. L. Tius- 
ley, Vice-Pres.: Royce Oakes, Asst. Cas. 


IOWA. 

BLOOMFIELD—Taylor-McGowen Bank; D. M. 
McFadden, Cas., deceased. 

CLINTCN—People’s Trust & Savings Bank; 
Artemus Lamb, Pres., deceased. 

Des Mornes—University Bank; Ferdinand 
Westphal, Act’g Cas. in place of W. 38. Jor- 
dan, resigned. 

DUBUQUE Dubuque National Bank; Joseph 
G. Bailey, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

DYERSVILLE—German State Bank; Jeseph 
G. Bailey, Pres., deceased, 

GEORGE—George Savings Bank; John P. De 
Neui, Cas. in place of C. T. Tupper. 

INDEPENDENCE—First National Bank: Z. 
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Stout, Pres. in place of Richard Campbell, 
deceased. 

KAMRAR — Farmers and Merchants’ Bank: 
Geo. S. Neel, Pres.; F. M. Bibler, Vice-Pres, 

LINDEN—Linden Bank; R. W. Blanchard, 
Asst. Cas., resigned. 

MARATHON—First National Bank: F. H. 
Helsell, Vice-Pres. in place of A. A. Wells: 
J. E. Allison, Cas. in place of S. T. Goltry. 

MARENGO—Marengo Savings Bank; L. E. 
Brown, Asst. Cas. 

OELWEIN—Aetna State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $5:),000. 

RipPEY—Bank of Rippey: W. H. McCam- 
mon, Pres.; J. M. Woodworth, Vice-Pres. 
S1oux City—Live Stock National Bank; E. 

C. Currey, Asst. Cas. 

STANTON—Farmers’ Exchange Bank; Geo. 
Palmer, Pres.: E. M. Coppage, Cas. 

WEST BenDd—Union State Bank; E. F. Bart- 
lett, Pres. in place of Alex. Younie. 


KANSAS. 

ATCHISON— Exchange National Bank; W. P. 
Waggoner, Vice-Pres. in place of R. L. 
Pease, deceased. 

CoUNCIL GROVE—Ccuncil Grove National 
Bank: D. C. Webb, Vice-Pres.; A. H. Pra- 
ter, Asst. Cas. 

GREAT BEND—Citizens’ National Bank: F. 
A. Moses, Asst. Cas. 

SMITH CENTRE—First National Bank; J.D. 
Mossman, Asst. Cas. 

TOPEKA—First National Bank: W. H. Ross- 
ington, Vice-Pres. in place of C. W.Snyder ; 
E. O. Faulkner, Cas. in place of Wm. Hen- 
derson. 


KENTUCKY. 

CovinGTton—German National Bank: H. W. 
Percival, Asst. Cas. 

CYNTHIANA—National Bank of Cynthiana; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of W.T. McNels, de- 
ceased. 

HARTFORD — Bank of Hartford; John T. 
Moore, Cas. in place of John C. Riley; 
Rowan Holbrook, Asst. Cas. 

LOUISVILLE—Columbia Finance and Trust 
Co.: L. W. Botts, Sec. in place of Wallace 
Hill.—German Security Bank: J. F. Kell- 
ner, Vice-Pres. in place of W. 8S. Tafel. 

MUNFORDVILLE —Hart County Deposit Bank: 
W. B. Craddock, Pres. in place of Joel T. 
Price; G. P. Powell, Vice-Pres. 

WILLIAMSTOWN — Grant County Deposit 
Bank: capital reduced to $60,000. Bank 
of Williamstown; Fred Elliston, Asst. Cas. 


LOUISIANA. 
HoumMA—Bank of Houma; 
Asst. Cas. 
SHREVEPORT Citizens’ National Bank; Jno. 
M. Tucker, Vice-Pres. 


MAINE. 
GARDINER—Oakland National Bank; Josiah 
S. Maxcy, Pres. in place of Joshua Gray 
no Vice-Pres. in place of Josiah s. Maxcy. 


J. F. Chanoin, 
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MacutAs—Eastern Trust and Banking Co.; 
Geo. Boynton, Gen. Mgr. in place of J. A. 
Coffin, resigned. 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE—Safe Deposit and Trust Co. of 
Baltimore; Michael Jenkins, Pres. in place 
of B. F. Newcomer, deceased; J. B. Ramsay, 
elected director.-—Mary land Savings Bank ; 


Clinton P. Paine, Pres. in place of W. H.- 


Baldwin; Daniel Cloud, Second Vice-Pres.; 
Wm. W. Cloud, Treas. Union Trust Co.; 
E. B. Hunt, elected director.——Continental 
National Bank; Thornton Rollins, Pres. in 
place of W. F. Jackson; Geo. W. Moore, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Thornton Rollins.—— 
Citizens’ Trust and Deposit Co.; absorbed 
by Union Trust Co.— Old Town Bank; E. 
G. Hipsley, Pres., deceased; also director 
Savings Bank of Baltimore and Baitimore 
Trust and Guaranty Association. 


MASSACHOSETTS. 

Boston—Third National Bank: capital re- 
duced to $1,000,000.-—-National Union Bank; 
Geo. Whitney, Pres., deceased. 

ConcoRD—Middlesex Institution for Sav- 
ings; Charles H. Walcott, Pres., deceased. 

GLOUCESTER—Cape Ann National Bank; 
Kilby W. Shute, Act’g Cas. during April 
and May. 

LAWRENCE—Essex Savings Bank; Joseph 
Shattuck, Jr., Treas. in place of W. W. 
Spaulding. 

Lynn—National Security Bank: Geo. R. Felt, 
instead of Geo. R. Felt, Jr., Cas. 


MICHIGAN. 

CHELSEA—Chelsea Savings Bank: W. J. 
Knapp, Cas. in place of Geo. P. Glazier, de- 
ceased. 

[IRON MOUNTAIN—First National Bank ; Rich- 
urd 8S. Powell, Cas. in place of Charles Ew- 
ing. 

MINNESOTA. 

FERGUS FALLS—Fergus Falls National Bank: 
P. M. Joice, Pres. in place of R. G. Shum- 
way: J. S. Ulland, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Thomas W. McLean. 

HIBBING—First National Bank; A. D. Mc- 
Rae, Vice-Pres.; 8. Macdonnell, Asst. Cas. 

STEWARTVILLE—First National Bank; To- 
bias Hogenson, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place 
of Tobias Hogenson. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
GULFPORT—Bank of Gulfport; capital in- 
creased to $25.00); J. T. Jones, Pres. in 
place of W. W. Bell; A. L. Thornton, Vice- 
Pres, in place of S. S. Bullis: W. A. King, 

Cas.; A. C. Purple, Asst. Cas, 


MISSOURI. 
COLUMBIA — Exchange National Bank; no 
| Pres. in place of J. H. Wauzh, deceased. 
SEDALIA—Bank of Commerce; absorbed by 
Citizens’ National Bank. 
SPRINGFIELD—Holland Banking Co.; T. B. 
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Holland, Pres. in place of C. B. Holland, 
deceased. 

St. JosSEPH—German-American Bank; Er- 
nest V. Harding, Cas., resigned. 


NEBRASKA. 

LEIGH—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; P. 
E. McKillip, Pres.; B. R. Cowdery, Vice- 
Pres. 

OMAHA—Union National Bank; no Pres. in 
place of William W. Marsh, deceased.—— 
United States National Bank; Clifford W. 
Smith, director, deceased. 

WyYMORE—First National Bank; W. T. Auld, 
Pres, in place of H. A. Greenwood. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BERLIN—Berlin National Bank; Daniel J. 
Daley, Pres. in place of Daniel J. Dalley. 


NEW JERSEY.. 

JERSEY City—Fifth Ward Savings Bank; 
John H. Ward, Pres. in place of J.C. Lim- 
beck, deceased. 

ORANGE—Orange Savings Bank; Charles B. 
Storrs, Pres.; Peter Gertert, Vice-Pres.; 
Edward A. Everitt, Sec. and Treas.; Otto 
C. F. Brueger, Asst. Treas. 


NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN—Schermerhorn Bank: absorbed 
by Mechanics Bank.— Brooklyn Bank; 
William T. Goundie, elected director. 

BuFFALO—Empire State Savings Bank; Ed- 
ward Gaskin, elected trustee. 

EAst AURORA—Bank of East Aurora; Henry 
H. Perzons, Pres. in place of Henry Z. Per- 
sons, deceased; Philip S. Persons, Cas. ; 
Richard 8. Persons, Asst. Cas. 

GROTON—First National Bank; W. B. Gale, 
Asst. Cas. in place of C. O. Rhodes. 

Hoosick FAuLs—First National Bank; Ira 
J. Wood, Cas. in place of Addison Getty, 
deceased. 

HoLLEY — State Exchange Bank; 
Downs, Pres., deceased. 

LITTLE FALLS—National Herkimer County 
Bank; Geo. A. Hardin, Pres., deceased. 

MECHANICVILLE—Manufacturers’ National 
Bank; Newton T. Bryan, Cas. in place of 
Charles D. Thurber. 

NEw YorK—National Park Bank; Fred. O. 
Foxcroft, Second Asst. Cas.—-Irving Na- 
tional Bank; no Cas. in place of James 
Dennison. Central National Bank; Jas. 
H. Dunham, director, deceased; also trus- 
tee Bowery Savings Bank, —— Maitland, 
Coppell & Co.; Geo. Coppell, deceased ; also 
director Metropolitan Trust Co. and Mer- 
cantile Trust Co.——Bank of the State of 
New York; Chas. W. Morse, Vice-Pres, in 
place of James B. Colgate.— Mechanics 
end Traders’ Bank; Thomas E. Crimmins, 
elected director.—Twelfth Ward Bank: 
T. F. Gilroy, elected director.—New York 
Security and Trust Co.; Aldace F. Walker, 
director, deceased. —— Fifth National Bank; 
Horace F. Hutchins n,elected director.—— 


John 
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Tobey & Kirk, removed to 25 Broad Street 
-—Vernam & Co.; Edward N, Bond retired; 
business continued by Albert H. Vernam 
& Co.—wWatson & Brown; succeeded by 
Veroon C. Brown & Co.—C. I. Hudson & 
Co.; Geo. R. Dyer admitted to firm. 

RICHFIELD SPRINGS—First National Bank; 
James McKee, Asst. Cas. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS—First National Bank; 
James M. Marvin, President, deceased. 

SCHUYLERVILLE—National Bank of Schuy- 
lerville; C. E. Brisbin, Pres. in place of D. 
A. Bullard, deceased: J. B. Deyoe, Cas. in 
place of C. E. Brisbin. 


OHIO. 


CANTON -Central Savings Bank: Austin 
Lynch. Pres. 

CINCINNATI—First National Bank: Edward 
Seiter. Asst. Cas.—National Lafayette 
Bank; Perin Langdon, elected director.—— 
Provident Savings Bank; L. J. Van Lahr, 
Cas. Provident Trust Co.; L. J. Van 
Lahr, Sec. and Treas. 

CLEVELAND—Western Reserve Trust Co.; J. 
V. Painter, elected director. 

DELTA— Farmers’ National Bank; Geo. F. 
Huit, Cas. in place of A. P. Grisier. 

ELYR1IA—National Bank of Elyria; S. H. 
Squire, Jr., Asst. Cas. in place of S. W. 
Henson. 

LEWISBURG—People’s Banking Co.; H. P. 
Smith, Pres.in place of Lewis F. Parmer- 
lee, deceased. 

NILes—First National Bank; A. J. Leitch, 
Cas. in place of Wade A. Taylor. 

SMITHFIELD—First National Bank; Charles 
McKinney, Cas. in place of E.C.Vermillion. 

WELLSVILLE—First National Bank; Clayton 
Vance, Cas. in place of H. B. Nichols. 

ZANESVILLE—Old Citizens’ National Bank; 
C. H. Abbot, Vice-Pres. 


OKLAHOMA. 


MANGUM—First National Bank: C. P. Ham- 
ilton, Vice-Pres. in place of G. W. Boyd 
and W. R. Hext. 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City Savings Bank; 
C. W. Allen, Cas., deceased. 


OREGON. 
GRANTS PAss - First National Bank of South- 
ern Oregon; H. L. Giekey, Cas. in place of 
John D. Fox. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BELLE VERNON—First National Bank; T. G. 
Brown, Cas. in place of B. F. Taylor. 

BRADFORD—Bradford National Bank; M. J. 
Lowe, additional Asst. Cas. 

De.ttTA—First National Bank; H. W. Stubbs, 
Cas. instead of H. M. Stubbs. 

EMPORIUM — First National Bank; Josiah 
Howard, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. How- 
ard, deceased. 

HALIFAX—Halifax National Bank; Isaac 
Lyter, Cas. in place of Charles W. Ryan, 





deceased ; L. W. Ryan, Asst. Cas. in place 
of Isaac Lyter. 

KANE—First National Bank: M. W. Moffitt, 
Pres., deceased. 

MARIENVILLE —- Gold Standard National 
Bank; A. E. Stonecipher, Vice-Pres.; C. H. 
Knapp, Asst. Cas. 

MAvuCH CHUNK—Linderman National Bank ; 
James H. Wilhelm, Pres. in place of James 
I. Blakeslee, deceased: Alonzo P. Blakes- 
lee, Vice-Pres. in place of James H. Wil- 
helm. 

MILLERSBURG—First National Bank; John 
H. Kahler, Cas., deceased. 

PHILAVELPHIA — Independence National 
Bank; absorbed by Girard National Bank. 
—John H. McQuillen & Co.; Joseph But- 
ton admitted to firm.—Tradesmen’s Na- 
tional Bank; Henry D. McCarthy. Asst. 
Cas. Sixth National Bank; Daniel Baird, 
Jr., Cas.and director in place of William 
Clark Marshall, deceased.——Philadelphia 
National Bank; H. J. Keser, Asst. Cas. 
Integrity Title Insurance Trust and &. D. 
Co.: capital increased to $406,000. 

SCRANTON—People’s Bank; Cyrus D. Jones, 
Pres.: G. F. Reynolds, Vice-Pres.; Henry 
M. Tves, Cas. 

W ARREN—Citizens’ National Bank; E. T. 
Hazeltine, Pres. in place of Myron Waters; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of E. T. Hazeltine. 

YorK—York Trust, Real Estate and Deposit 
Co.: title changed to York Trust Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT —lIsland Savings Bank: Edward A. 
Brown. Pres. in place of Augustus C., Titus, 
deceased. 

PROVIDENCE—Old National Bank; James E. 
Cranston, director, deceased. 

WARREN—First National Bank: G. Welch, 
Pres. in place of John Waterman; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of G. Welch. 

WESTERLY—National Phenix Bank; Thomas 
P. Nichols, Cas. in place of J. Barclay Foster, 
deceased.— Mechanics’ Savings Bank; J. 
Barclay Foster, Treas., deceased. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BATESBURG—First National Bank: W. H. 
Timmermann, Pres. in place of D. P. Hart- 
ley; N. A. Bates, Vice-Pres. in place of O. 
J. Harris; C. M. Asbill, Asst. Cas. 

SUMMERVILLE—Summerville Savings Bank 
and Investment Co.; title changed to Bank 
of Dorchester. 


TEXAS. 

CROCKETT—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of John 8. Kennedy. 

Dopp City—First National Bank; Geo. A. 
Prestun, Vice-Pres.; W. C. McGee, Asst. 
Cas. 

GALVESTON—Island City Savings Bank; R. 
Waverley Smith, Pres. In place of M. Lasker. 

GRAND SALINE—National Bank of Grand 
Saline; N.S. Meeks, Asst. Cas. 














Pitts, Asst. Cas. in place of A. J. Pitts. 

HowE—First National Bank; L. M. Tuck 
Vice-Pres.; Tom Everheart, Cas. in place of 
S, J. Spotts; G. D. Campbell, Asst. Cas. 

McGREGOR—Citizens’ National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of J. B. Naler. 

WAXAHACHIE—First National Bank; M. T. 
Patrick, Pres. in place of C. W. Gibson: J- 
W. Singleton, Vice-Pres. in place of R. P, 
Sweatt: Osce Goodwin, Cas. in place of E. 
A. Du Bose. 

UTAH. 

OGDEN—Utah National Bank; no Cas, in 
place of W. F. Adams; R. E. Hoag, Asst. 
Cas. 

SALT LAKE CiTy-Zion’s Savings Bank & 
Trust Co.; Geo. Q. Cannon, director, de- 
ceased. 

VERMONT. 
MANCHESTER CENTRE — Factory Point Na- 


tional Bank; W. H. Roberts, Asst. Cas. 


VIRGINIA. 

LEESBURG—People’s National Bank; capital, 
increased to $100,000. 

RicHMOND—First National Bank; J. C. Jop- 
lin, Acting Cas. during absence of H. ©. Bur- 
nett, Cas, Southern Trust Co.; John Ad- 
dison, Pres. in place of John R. Williams, 
deceased, 
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GRAND VieEw—First National Bank; R. E. | 
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WASHINGTON. 
FAIRHAVEN -- Citizens’ National Bank; E. 
W. Andrews, Pres. in place of S. M. Bruce. 
TACOMA—Scandinavian-American Bank; re- 

organized as Lumbermen’s State Bank. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


_ ELIzZABETH--Wirt County Bank: G. W. Rob- 


erts, Cas.; Edgar Carver, Asst. Cas. resigned. 
PoInT PLEASANT—Point Pleasant National 
Bank; J. W. Windon, Asst. Cas. 
SPENCER—Bank of Spencer; L. V. Guthrie, 
Pres. in place of Jno. M. Holswade. 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON—German-American Bank; John J. 
Suhr, Pres., deceased. 
SHELL LAKE—Lumbermen’s Bank; Artemus 
Lamb, Pres., deceased. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

RossLAND—Bank of British North America ; 

W. T. Oliver no longer Manager. 

MANITOBA. 

BRANDON—Imperial Bank ot Canada; Wilson 

Bell, Manager. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

HALIFAX—Union Bank of Halifax; A. D. Mc- 

Ree, Manager. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS--State Bank of Indiana. 


IOWA. 
LE MARS--Le Mars National Bank; in hands 
of Thomas M. Thornton, Receiver Aprill7. 


NEW YORK. 
HANNIBAL—Brewster Banking Office. 
NEw YorK--Russak Bros.-—L. L. Currier & 
Co, 
NIAGARA FALLS—Frontier Bank. 
OviD—Banking House of Leroy C. Partridge. 


OREGON. 
SALEM-—-Gilbert Bros. 


| 





RHODE ISLAND. 
WESTERLY—Mechanics’ Savings Bank. 


VERMONT. 
VERGENNES--Farmers’ National Bank; in 
hands of John T. Sullivan, Receiver, April 
13, 
VIRGINIA. 
ORANGE--American National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation. 


WASHINGTON. 
CHEHALIS—Chehalis State Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation. 
VANCOUVER—First National Bank; in hands 
of James W. Maxwell, Receiver, April 20. 








Pension for Railway Employes.—On May 3 President Stuyvesant Fish of -the Illinois. 
Central Railroad issued a circular announcing a pension plan for the 40,000 employes of the 
company. The plan, which is to take effect July 1, is said to be more liberal in its provisions 
than has heretofore been adopted by any other road. 

The company starts with a gift of $250,000, and in addition will each year make an appro- 
priation of an amount not to exceed $100,000. For each year of service an allowance of one 
per cent. of the average regular monthly pay received for the ten years preceding retirement 


will be granted. 


Leave of absence, suspension, dismissal followed by reinstatement within one year, or 
temporary lay-off on account of reduction of force, when unattended by other employment, 
is not to be considered as a break in the continuity of service. 

The system applies to every officer and employe of the road, from the president down to 
the humblest laborer, except members of the law and surgical departments. All officers and 
employes who have attained theeage of seventy years shall be retired,“"and such of them as 


have been ten years in the service of the road shall be pensioned. 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





New York, May 3, 1901. 


THE BuyING MOVEMENT IN THE STOCK MARKET has been the phenomenon of the 
month just ended. To the outsider it is a mystery how the machinery of Wall 
Street is‘able to cope successfully with the business which has been pouring into 
the Stock Exchange day after day without sign of diminution, each high record of 
one day being exceeded by the record of the succeeding day. 

It is within the memory of young men in Wall Street when 500,000 shares of 
stock traded in at the Stock Exchange in a single day was considered a remarkable 
record. When the total shares went to 600,000 shares the machinery of reporting 
the transactions was well-nigh paralyzed, and financial writers in their reviews 
stated that all the operations were not reported because of the lack of facilities to 
accommodate such an enormous business. 

Yet we have witnessed the daily sales increase to 1,000,000 shares, then go to 
2,000,000 shares, and on the last day of the month they even exceeded 3,000,000 
shares. Of course there has never been anything like it in the history of the 
‘*Street.” There have been bull movements and extraordinary advances in some 
respects even rivalling the present upward movement. The advance which oc- 
curred after the panic of 1873 had spent its force, and which left prices in 1881 at 
the highest level ever before reached, will always stand out as an exceptional and 
extraordinary buli movement. In activity, however, there has never been‘a period 
in the previous history of the Stock Exchange to compare with the present. What- 
ever may be the future of the stock market, there is little doubt that the month of 
April, 1901, will for many years to come be considered an epoch-making perivd in 
the history of Wall Street operations. 

The Stock Exchange was closed on three business days, on April 5, Good Fri- 
day, and the following day and on April 27, the day the Stock Exchange began to 
move to its temporary quarters at the Produce Exchange. Business was transacted 
on only twenty-three days of the month, yet the total sales of stocks in April were 
41,764,979 shares, as compared with only 14,644,935 shares in April, 1900. The 
sales each day were as follows: 


Sales. Sales. | €s. | Sales. | Sales. 
DATE. Shares. : Ss. ' 5 _ Shares. DATE. 


Monday, 1.... 1,816,921 
Tuesday, 2.... 
Wednesday, 3.... 
Thursday, 4.... 1,890 
Friday, 5 

Saturday, 


So enormous was the volume of business that an exact record of the sales was 
impossible, but the figures above given may be accepted as approximately correct. 
On April 19 the largest record up to that date was made; only once before the total 
transactions having reached 2,000,000 shares, on January 7 last. Five times in the 
remaining days of the month the sales exceeded that amount, and on April 30 the 
new record of morg than 3,000,000,000 shares was made. 

The sale of bonds were also of extraordinary magnitude, amounting to more than 
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¢7,000,000 on April 19, to $6,000,000 on April 22 and about $7,000,000 on April 30. 
During the month the sales of bonds aggregated $115,000,000, as compared with 
$59,000,000 in April last year. In the following table we give approximately the 
sales of stocks and bonds at the New York Stock Exchange in April and in the first 
four mouths of each of the last eleven years : 


























STOCKS. BONDS. 
April. | sour months. April. | Four months. 
| Shares, — Shares. 

OOM... veveveudendspbedesssecs onneibaecas | 6,900,000 | 19,000,000 | $33,100,000 $125,000,000 
DOD... . csancadauhsedsabenseestnadesséanent 6.800,000 | 34,900.000 42,901,900 232,400,000 
UEL.. osaccagesducheasesssoeneecasiapiens 6,200,000 | 400, 24,900,000 155,500.000 
TEOM... ccaceinsceuencnbéeséhebseesesdasseet 4,0.0,000 | 16,530,000 34, 100,000 134,100.00!) 
ORV AE LRA ALE SARS INS | 5,000,000 | 16,400,000 | 51,600,9C0 134,300,000 
ML: -ccecnetsedenienbacedbudesnenesteaes | 4,100,000 18,20.',000 4(),300,000 162,300,000 
BG. cctccnenpedéedecnessouseesetsedaoes | 8,500.00 | 14,700,000 22,110,000 139,600,000 
S.. cevovenesrsentdncedsdeucbeakanewnces | 6 000,000 | 34,100,000 28,500,000 270,800,000 
Pet ccctcoadasecesbeendensadshdscnentnal 17,000,000 | 74,800,000 84.500,000 410,400,000 
SUD... ascennsegsdoseetedsaesseebheunesavel 14,600.000 | 49,200,000 59,600,000 221,100,0 0 
Pel ccccctenatcssenéaddeasde«-2ce¢euéeds 41,700,009 | 120,700,000 115,900,000 446,800,000 








It is apparent from the above comparison that the present volume of business 
transacted at the New York Stock Exchange is wholly without parallel in the pre- 
vious history of that institution. The trading in individual stocks also exceeded all 
previous records. In fact the dealings in a single stock on some days equalled or 
exceeded the largest total transactions in the stock market ever recorded in one day 
a few years ago. Some of the exceptional records for single stocks last month were : 
April 22, Southern Pacific, 342,000 shares ; April 24, Union Pacific, 652,000 shares ; 
April 25, Southern Pacific, 312.000 shares ; April 29, Union Pacific, 360,000 shares, 
and United States Steel, 418,000 shares; April 30, Erie, 309,000 shares, and United 
States Steel, 489,000 shares. The stocks which were dealt in to the extent of more 
than 1,000,000 shares last month were as follows: 


Shares. | Shares. 
Amalgamated Copper.............+: 1,869,000 | Northern Pacific.............eceseee- 1,553,000 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe.... 1,451,000 | Southern Pacific................e008: 1,677,000 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy... 1,609,000 | Union Pacific...............seseeeee: 3,139,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul... 1,271,000 | United States Steel.................. 3,138,000 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific... 1,081,000 | United States Steel pref............. 1,580,000 
BM cecccideteadibeotietaie ceri 1,576,009 | 


The total capital stock represented in the above list of eleven stocks is about 
$1,370,000,000, while the par value of the shares sold as recorded above was $1,984, - 
400,000. The sales last month represented an excess over the entire stock outstand- 
ing of more than $600,000. The sales of Amalgamated Copper were 214 times the 
entire stock, of Atchison 1.4 times, of Burlington 1.4 times, of St. Paul 2.7 times, of 
Rock Island 2.1 times, of Erie 1.4 times, of Northern Pacific nearly 2 times, and of 
Union Pacific 3.2 times. About eighty five per cent. of the Southern Pacific’s en- 
tire stock, and eighty per cent. of the total United States Steel common and forty 
per cent. of the preferred were sold during the month. 

There were many important advances in the prices of securities during the 
month, and while all the gains were not held up to the close of the month, the gen- 
eral list shows a substantial advance all along the line. Nearly all stocks sold at the 
highest prices of the year during April, and the advance from the lowest prices, 
generally recorded in January, were in many cases of almost unprecedented extent, 
In the following list of forty stocks are shown the extreme advance in April from 
the closing prices of March and the lowest prices recorded this year prior to April 1 : 
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Amalgamated Copper 
American Express 
American Smelting and Refining 
American Sugar 20% 
Atchison 3614 
Baltimore and Ohio 25 Metropolitan Street Railway..... 
Canada Southern ; 243g | Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. 6154 | * _ 
Chicago and East. Illinois 4434 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 32% 
™ 7 preferred 12 
Chicago and Northwest, 43% | Pennsylvania 
ms ss preferred ; 41 People’s Gas and Coke 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 4814 
Chic., St. Paul, Minn. and Omaha 20 
rai a preferred 21 
Chicago Terminal 135% 20% 
es 1: preferred 154% 24% 
Colorado Fuel and Iron 6614 ” ™ preferred 13% 
Consolidated Gas 51 United States Express : 
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With the activity at the Stock Exchange there has been a most notable increase 
in the exchanges of the clearing-house banks of the city. During April the total 
clearings were $8,637,000,000, an amount far in excess of all previous totals. Several 
times during the month the daily exchanges broke old records. On April 1 the 
clearings amounted to $414,924,431, which was exceeded only once prior to that 
date, on January 2 last, when the total was $427,903,262. The highest previous 
record was $364,013,290 on December 27, 1900. On April 9a newrecord was made, 
the exchanges reaching $437,852,980. This was beaten on April 16 when the total 
amounted to $445,241,223. On April 23, a week later, the day’s exchanges amounted 
to $546,937,155. On that day the Bank of Manhattan Company took $64,598,335 
exchanges to the clearing-house and on the same day the Hanover National Bank 
brought $58,000,000 exchanges to the clearing house. 

The remarkable growth in bank exchanges in recent years is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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The growth of exchanges not only in New York but in other cities has been very 
great in the last four years and even greater during the current year than during any 
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other previous time. This growth is indicative of the marvellous activity in busi- 
ness of all kinds now prevailing throughout the country. 

It is not easy to find any single influence potent in the conditions now prevailing. 
In fact there is little in the way of rumor or of reasoning that is employed to guide 
the operations of investors or speculators. Confidence seems to be supreme and the 
evidence of wealth is on every hand. 

Never before have so many people from various parts of the country come into 
the financial district of New York to invest their money in securities. All lines of 
business are feeling the stimulus of fortunes made in Wall Street. 

Few events of exceptional importance have occurred during the month. Proba- 
bly the one which awakened the most general interest was the placing of the new 
British loan of $300,000,000, and the large subscriptions made by New York capi- 
talists. The loan consisted of British consols bearing interest at 2°¢ per cent. per 
annum up to April 5, 1908, and at 214 per cent. thereafter. The subscription price 
was 9416 per cent., payable at various dates, one installment each month, up to De- 
cember 5 next. It is figured that the net return upon the investment, after paying 
the present income tax, will be 2.81 per cent. 

The rate yielded by the new consols would hardly seem tempting, yet the fact is 
that more than $100,000,000 was subscribed in this country and about $150,000,000 
altogether by American investors here and abroad. About $50,000,000 it is expected 
will be allotted here, and the effect upon gold exports is now the subject of con- 
jecture. It was rather a surprising coincidence that about the time the loan was 
being offered consols fell to the lowest point reached since the Baring panic of 1890. 

The most important event in railroad affairs was the completion of an arrange- 
ment for the absorption of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad by the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific companies, and the exchange of the stock 
of the first-named company for four per cent. bonds issued jointly by the other two 
companies on the basis of $200 bonds for $100 stock. 

There were many rumors regarding other consolidations and the remarkable ac- 
tivity in Union Pacific was due in part to the rumor of Vanderbilt buying for the 
-_purpose of a combination with the St. Paul and the Northwest roads. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, while denying the rumor circulated that he in- 
tended to buy large quantities of bonds in order to relieve the money market, an- 
nounced his readiness to purchase the short-term bonds at what seemed to him to be 
a reasonable price. In pursuance of that idea he accepted about $6,000,000 of the 
four per ceats. of 1907 during the month and thus prevented any further accumula- 
tion of money in the Treasury. 

The Department of Agriculture issued its first crop report for the year on April 
10, showing the condition of winter wheat on April 1. The average is given as 
91.7, as compared with 82.1 in 1900, 77.9 in 1899, and 82.9, the average for the last 
ten years. The average condition is the highest since 1891. Calculations based 
upon the reported condition presage a yield of 457,000,000 bushels of winter wheat 
as against about 331,000,000 bushels in 1900. There will undoubtedly be some 
shrinkage, but the present outlook is fora very much larger wheat crop this year 
than that of last year, possibly an increase of 100,000,000 bushels. 

THE Money Market.—The strain of the active stock market upon the local 
money market has not been manifested by any apparent stringency or by a serious 
advance in rates. The highest point reached by call money in the month was 7 
per cent. on April 10, when a Union Pacific payment of $10,000,000 disturbed the 
market. Subsequently the range was from 214 to 6 per cent. At the close of the 
month call money ruled at 31g @ 6 per cent., averaging about 4 percent. Banks 
and trust companies quoted 4 per cent. as the minimum rate. Time money on Stock 
Exchange collateral is quoted at 4 per cent. for 30 days to 4 months, and 414 per 
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cent. for 5 to 6 months on good mixed collateral, consisting largely of railroad 
stocks. Loans on industrial collateral were 414 per cent. for all dates. For com- 
mercial paper the rates are 4@4!4 per cent. for 60 to 90 days endorsed bills 
receivable, 4 @ 414 per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months single names, and 5 @ 6 
per cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money Rates IN NEw YORK CIty. 
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Dec. 1. | Jan. 1. | Feb. 1.| Mar. 1.| Apr. 1. 





Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent.| Bh 


Call loans, bankers’ balances 3 —4 144—6 1%-2 | 1% -2% | 24-3 
= —_— banks and trust compa- r : . . : 


4 5 — 3s — 3 — 314— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days) 
to 4 months 4146-5 3 —-3%/3 — 3144—3% 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7! 
months. 4 5 — 34— 3i44— 344— 444— 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills | 
receivable, 60 to 90 days 4 434—5 3 —3 | 334— B44 (4 —44 
Commercial paper prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months 444-43, | 5 —5% 3-4 3344-444 | 4 —4% | 4 —4{6 
Commercial paper, good si 
names, 4 to 6 months 5 —5% | 5%—6 5 — 444-5 5 — | 5 —6 
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New York City Banks.—The local banks, members of the clearing house asso- 
ciation, have strengthened their reserves during the month, but were compelled to 
call in loans to offset losses in deposits. The latter were reduced $37,000,000 during 
the first three weeks of April, but increased $3,500,000 in the last week. Compared 
with March 2, when deposits were the larg: st ever recorded, there has been a net 
decrease of nearly $42,000,000. Loans decreasea during the month $32,000,000, and 
are $34,000,000 below the maximum recorded on March 9 last. The reserves are 
about $500,000 larger than they were a month ago, but the surplus reserve has in- 
creased to nearly $17,000,000, as compared with less than $8,000,000 on March 30, 
and less than $6,000,000 on April 6. 

New YorkK City Banks—ConpDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 
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$72,370,500 $1,004,283, 260 | $7,870,500 $31,635.00 |$1.610,110,800 
69,402, "985,781,300 | 5,817,975 31,781,700 | 1 687,724,500 
69,618,400 | 969, 289, 200 a 31.479,000 | 23148.247,500 
71,038,200 | 967.20 14:922'100_ 31,454,100 | 2°104.502,900 
72,299,600 | 970, =o 500 | 16,759,775 | 81, 314,900 | 1,187,473,600 








DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 
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748,078,000 10,865,675 











Deposits reached the highest amount, $1. 012,514,000 on Mar. 2, 1901, loans, $918,789,600 
on March 9, 1901, and the surplus reserve $111,623, 000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 
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Legal ten-| Deposit | Deposit in 
Loansand | Neposits.| Specie. derand With Clear-\other N.Y.) Surplus 
DATES. | Tnvestments. ” “ bank notes. —— banks. - 
| 
Mar. 30..... $64,031,400 $72,468,700 | $3,016,800 | $3,805,400 | $8,713,800 | $3,847,400! $1,266,2 
ioe. — 64,336,100 72,937,100 3,004,200 3,808,200 | 8,715,400 3,723,000 1,016,525 
> ee. 66,264,600 74,878,000 3,179,000 4,278,400 | 8,999,600 3,438,100 1,175,600 
o Piesd 67,705,600 74,890,800 3,103,600 4,111,900 | 8,638,700 2,834,400 * 34,100 
“ FF. ..ee 69,176,000 | 75,761,700 3,071,000 4,06 800 8,757,500 3,082,600 38,475 
* Deficit. 
Boston BANKS. 
D | ' ' Legal , , 

ATES. Loans. Deposits. Specie. Tenders. Circulation.| Clearings. 
Mar. 30........ '$192,914,000 | $218.189,000 | $13,873,000 | $8,852,000 | $6,154, $136,183,300 
der. @........ "193,878, 222,550,000 | 14,107,000 | 8,651,000 | 6,173,000 | ~ 154:317.200 

~~ Bisse | 196,621,000 228,250,000 4, 8,819,000 176,000 167,816,600 
S Bia .--| 197,913,000 230,689,000 14,853,000 9,127,000 6,181,000 156,304,7 
S Be | 195,386, 224,058,000 14,483,000 9,123,000 171,000 161,706,000 
PHILADELPHIA BANKS, 
DATES Loans. Deposits, | 4% ora Circulation.| Clearings. 
BR: Di ccodencseseddetnes $171,012,000 | $204,855,000 $58,027,000 $9,842,000 $95,745,400 
BOE. Gececececcocecesene 172,062,000 207,158,000 59,630,000 9,830,000 105,792,500 
= Biscctssencsestesws .| 175,029,000 209,766,00 57,376,000 9,825,000 110,644,900 
 Biicesscwosenasacene 177,879,000 210,888,000 56,494,000 9,840,000 121,685,700 
* Th ccashienaiannn 176,426,000 | 209,510,000 56,429,000 9,851,000 113,998, 




















Money Rates ABROAD. — The only change in the official rate of discount 
of any of the leading European banks last month was a reduction by the Bank of 
Germany from 41 to 4 per cent. on April 25. The higher rate had been maintained 
since February 26. The Bank of Bengal, at Calcutta, on April 4, reduced its rate 
from 7 to 6 per cent., but advanced to 7 per cent. again on April 22. The Bank of 
Bombay made a similar reduction on April 11 and advanced on April 25. Discounts 
of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 354 per cent., against 
The open market rate at Paris was 234 per cent., 
the same as a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 33g against 4 per cent. a 


3°34 @ 3% per cent. a month ago. 








month ago. 
Money RATES IN FOREIGN MARKETS. 
Dec. 14. | Dec. 28.| Jan. 25. | Feb. 15. | Mar.1. | Mar. 22. 
London—Bank rate of discount.,....| 4 4 5 434 4 4 
Market rates of discount: 
60 days bankers’ drafts...... ta 4\4 47s 356 54 334 
6 months bankers’ drafts.... _ > 4 314-56 344-34 
_ Loans—Day to day........... 3 3 3 3 
Paris, open market rates.........++. 3 3 27 236 246 256 
rlin, see Oa Pe mtb TE 456 456 34 338 4 
Hamburg,  " ekenennd 454 454 as 31g 358 4 
Frankfort, SE ROE. 454 45g 3g 376 4 
Amsterdam, ES 33% 36 344 oe 3%4 a6 
Vienna, dee oe ree 4h 436 4 4 4 
om } + eee ge RR 314 gig 316 316 eee 
te ae 
Copenhagen, a 6 6 6 5 o a 
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BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 



























Jan. 16, 1901.| Feb. 13, 1901.| Mar. 13, 1901.| Apr. 10, 1900, 
Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis)........ .-| £29,119,315 | £28,636,425 | £28,464,725 | £29,629,160 
Public Geposits.....cccccccccccccccsseccces 7,033,55 8,969,814 12,275,415 7,368,525 
SU IEEE, nxccnce sons cerconsesresests 43,714,740 37,281,782 38,092,353 39,807,305 
Government Securities. .........6e.eeeeees 18,097,471 13,397,693 12,305,280 13,332,736 
PEO BOTS ci ccccccccccccccccccecssese ,062,744 28,377, 30,851,462 29,729,160 
Reserve of notes and COIN............60+. 19,825,016 22,724,011 25,730,207 21,966,519 
SE ans cdcosseccccesovccecesesé 31,169, 33,585,4 36,419,932 33,820,679 
Reserve to liabilities. ..........cscccceeees 38745 4874% 50% 46 7-16% 
Bank rate of discount..............65. —- 5% 446% 4% 4% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... 96 15-16 96% 96 5 95 % 
Price of silver per OUNCE...........0.e0005 29 3-16d 28d. 2876 27 3-16d. 
Average price Of wWheat........cscsscccees|  —sveeee 26s. 8d 25s. 9d. 26s. 3d 












EvuROPEAN Banks.—There was a small decrease in the gold holdings of the Bank 


of England last month, while the Bank of France gained nearly $12,000,000. The 
other leading banks of Europe report little change, if any. The Bank of France has 
nearly $100,000,000 more gold than it held a year ago. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 
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May 1, 1901. 
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£222,661,107 












£94,306, 437 








RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEE. 


FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—The market for sterling exchange has been dull through- 
out the month. There have been various conflicting influences to affect the market. 





















































BANKERS’ STERLING. Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. a... commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. Sight. ‘ Long. 0 days. 
i ae 4.8434 @ 4.85 4.88 @4.88%4 | 4.8834@4.89 | 4.8444 @ 4.84446 | 4.83384 @ 4.85 
April aaa 4, rn) @ 4.85 4.88 @ 4.8814 | 4.8834 @ 4.89 4.84144 @ 4.841% | 4.8334 @ 4.85 
y Min geeuesects 4.84146 @ 4.8434 | 4.8734 @ 4.88 4.8816 @ 4.8834 | 4.84 @ 4.8444 | 4. @ 4.84% 
i 4.84354 @ 4.85 4.88 @ 4.8814 | 4.8834 @ 4.89 4.84144 @ 4.84% | 4. @ 4.84% 
~ *" Blcesuseevesd 4.85 @ 4.8514 | 4.8814 @ 4.88% | 4.89 @4.89%4 | 4. “Babe @ 4.8434 | 4.84 @ 4.854 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First OF EACH MONTH. 
January 1. Feb. 1. March 1 April 1, May 1. 
Sterling Banpere--2 ae beoses 4.8144— 34/4.844— 16/484 — 14/4.8434—5 | 4.8454—5 
ta 4.8544— 94 | 4:88 — %| 4:87%4— 16/4188 — 14 | 4:88 — 
= “a Cables posenen 4.8614— 4.8834— 9 (488 — %4/|4,8834—9 | 4,8834— 9 
* Commercial long ...... 4.8034— 114 | 4.8334— 4 | 4.83144— % | 4.8444— 44/484 — 
“ _ Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4:80ig—82 | 4:8314— 4 | 4183 — 414 | 4'8884— 5 | 4'8334— 4 
Paris—Cabie transfers .......... 5.1554— 5.1434 5.164%— 4/5.15 —143g/5.15 —14 
- Bankers’ 60 ee 5.20 —19% a 5.18144—17 5.195n—1834 | 5.18144—17%4 | 5.1844—17% 
= Bankers’ sight........... 5. 16%-—1 5,1554—1-16 | 5.17446—16% | 5.1554—15,, | 5.155¢— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... dD 19901883 5.18144-17 (+ 5.1644— 4/5.16%-— % 
Berlin—Bankers’ ) days........ 94— 34 9434— } 9454— 3%%/| 9448— 5% 5 —1-1 
nkers’ sight.......... 9 — 94— | 9e— 95;3— 5/| 95%— % 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight........ 5.17% 5.1644—1 5.1844—1 3.1644— 56/5.16%— % 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight 4014—3-16 40 7,— 40 y2— 9 4044— | 403¢—7-1 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight seceres 4— 38 Big— HR) 2B y— 267 4%} 2638-27 
Italian lire—sight................ att | 5.45 Ha9K8 | 5.45 Ta2ig | 5 ee 4114 | 5.42%4--5.4114 





































































London has been both a buyer and a seller of American securities. 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 
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Higher rates for 


money here for a time depressed sterling, but the subscriptions for British consols 


late in the month caused rates to advance. 


month and some also in the last week. 

GOLD AND SILVER CoINnacE.—The coinage of gold in April was the largest for 
any month in more than two years and aggregated $18,958,000. The silver coinage 
There were $143,660 


amounted to $2,633,000 of which $1,950,000 was silver dollars. 


of minor coins minted. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Some gold went abroad early in the 




















1899. | 1900. 1901 
Gold. | Silver. | Gold. Silver Gold. Silver 

JANUALY.....ceeeeeeeeeeees| $18,082,000 | $1,642,000 | $11,515,000 | $2,364,161 | $12,657,200 | $2,713,000 
EEN. cccnnemnune~obt 848, 1°598,000 | 13,401,900 | ~ 1,940,000 | 9'230;300| °2'242'166 
SE i aioicmadasiaonasdtetiil 12,176,715 | 2,346,557 | 12,596,240} 4,341,876 6,182,152] 3.120.580 
ain EE 7,894,475 | 2,150,449 | 12,922,000} 3,930,000| 18,958,000]  2;633,000 
SIs niuaatnaeospanenialed 4,803,400 | 2,879,416 | 8,252,000 | 8,171,000 | «..-.-se000 | oeseeereees 
Th cnikiausouaewiaad 8,159,630 | 2,155,019 | 3,820.770| 2,004.217| ........... | c.cceeee ee, 
JULY... eee cevecceceveeess 5,981, 794,000 | 6,540,000} 1,827,827 | .......cc00 | coccccesnce 
AUZUSE......eeereeeereeees 10,253,100 | 2,233,636 | 5,050,000} 2.586,000 | ........... | cececcceees 
September.........++++++ (860,947 | 2,441,268 | 2,208,885] 3,982,185 | ........... | ..s.cccceee 
OCtODET.....cecseceeeecees R 3,313,560 | 5,120,000 | 4,148,000 | ... ....... | ccccccccces 
NOVeEMDEL...,.00.ccceceee 6,643,790 | 2,612,000 | -13,185,000 | 3,180,000 | ........... | ce. cece eens 
DeCEMDET... ++. +++ ee eeeee »469,95 1,886,605 | 4,576,697 | 2,880,555 | .........00 | cesses eeeee 

WR icwnisccinpiinednieds $11,344,220 | $26,061,519 | $99,272,942 | $36,205,321 | $47,027,652 | $10,708,746 














SILVER.—The price of silver in London last month fell to within 14 penny of the 
lowest point reached in the last three years, 26 15-16 being recorded on April 3. 
The extreme range was 26 15-16 to 27 15-16, the final price of the month being 27 
3-16d. a decline of 1gd. for the month. 


MontTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1899, 1900, 1901. 















































1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1899. 1900. 1901, 
MONTH. |— eo : || MonrTH. 
High Low. High Low.| High Low. | High| Low.| High| Low.) High| Low. 

January..| 2754 | 27% | 2734 | 27 | 20% | 27% ||Suly...... 2734 | 2756 | 28.3 | 2734 

February 2756 | 273¢ | 2784 | 27% | 28% | 277% ||August ..| 2734 | 27g | 28% | o718 

March... 215 | 2186 | S744 | ive | 2875 | 21/4 | Septembi: 2796 | 2618 | 28%5 | 2064 | 21) 
April.....| 28% | 273% | 27 Sif 2748 | 2648 ||October..| 2635 30%, | 294, | 222: 
May...... | 2834 | 28 | 275g | 27g | .... | .... ||Novembir| 27 yy | 2643 | 29 2076 ati 
June sees] 28 11 | 288 | 2% eee 27 | Zig | 2018 | 29 bene 
































FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORE. 





BORO GON oc ccccccccecccccce 
Mexican dollars 
Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos.. 
SE icnmennedncsesedues 
Victoria sovereigns 
SE  iindiccnrtadinesbnncid 


Bid. Asked 
$ .60 §$ .65 
ee 4814 50% 
434 .46 
4.82 4.87 
~- 4.85 4.87 
93 .96 
3.84 3.86 








Bid. Asked. 
$4.76 
15.70 

4.80 
15.70 
19.58 

4.02 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
New York market for large commerciai 


silver bars, 59% @60%4c. Fine silver (Government assay), 5934 @ 60%4c. Official price, 59%¥<c. 


value, 


Bar silver in London, 274d. per ounce. 


NATIONAL Bank CIRCULATION.—There was only a slight increase in bank cir- 
culation during the month as compared with preceding months, the gain being only 


$663,011. 


The National banks have increased their holdings of bonds to secure cir- 


culation by $812,000 and to secure public deposits by $1,642,000, making the increase 
in total holdings $2,454,000. Nearly $427,500,000 of Government bonds are thus 


held by the National banks. 
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NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 























| 

| Jan. 31, 1901.| Feb. 28, 1901.| Mar. 30, 1901.| Apr. 30, 1901, 

Total amount outstanding...............  $346,742,136 | $348,575,661 | $350,021,811 | $350,684,822 

Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ | $315,721,57 819,217,048 | 320, 910,906 321,975,988 

Circulation secured by lawful money....| 31,020,558 29, 358, 613 29,110,905 28,708,834 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation : - 

Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent........| 553,250 457,259 317,250 212,500 

1907, 4 per cent........ | 6,405,650 6,380,650 6,494,400 6,389,500 

Five per cents, of again 286,900 286,900 285,900 268,900 

Four per cents, Of 1895........sscccceees 3,976,100 3,936,600 3,736,600 3,336,600 

Three per cents, Of 1898.............0008) 4,126,180 4,095,680 4,077,080 3,950,180 

Two per cents. Of 1000........cccccccces | $08,094,900 306,217,750 | 308,264,750 309,831,200 

TED 006ondasedeeteensvedsaséceneoses | $318,422,980 | $321,374,830 | $323,176,980 | $323,988,880 








The National banks have also on deposit the followin bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents of 1907 9,519,900 ; 5 per cents, of 1 ; 4 per cents. of 1895, $12,121,950; 
3 per cents. of 1898, $5, 2 per cents. of 1900, 374, 969, 500 ; District of Columbia 3. 65’s, 1924: 


$425,000; a total of $103, 459 650, 
The ‘circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $79,435. 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The Government reports receipts 
in April nearly $5,800,000 in excess of expenditures, which is $1,700,000 better than 
the record of April, 1900, the receipts being $2,700,000 larger and the expenditures 
$1,000,000 larger. The gain in receipts is almost entirely in internal revenue, customs 
receipts increasing only about $370,000. 


Unitrep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 











RECEIPTS. | EXPENDITURES. 
April, Since pri, Since 
Source, 1901, July 1, 1900. Source. 1901, July 1, 1900. 
Customs....... eeeeese $19,131,719  $199,3855,934 os and mis........ on. os al o oy 
24 5 AP. w.ccce sevccsccece 9400, 
internal rovenns... SS/nssil pore Sabana ‘272,677 50273.197 
Miscellaneous....... 2,613,821 31,115,1 {ndians.............. 455. 9.242" 
PPOMEBOMS, 6.0000. ccccece 10,196,912- 116,741,636 
Total............. $47,767,851  $482,884,961  Interest............. 4,655,122 29,246,552 





Excess of receipts... 5,799,605 48,094,255 En $41,968,246 $434,790,706 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET GOLD IN 
THE TREASURY. 






































1900. 1901. 
MONTH. | | Net Gold Net Gold 

: | Expen- | : , Expen- : 

Receipts. | : in Receipts. , in 
piss | ditures. | Treasury. pie | ditures. | treasury, 
NE i incakunniie $48,012,165 $39,189,097 | $218,618,617 | $47,520,287 | $40,109,707 | $221,183,644 
 eaanaininlaainipr ats 631,265 | 37,788,472 | 232,225,836 45,844,123 38,880,635 | 231,150,064 
RNR RN 48,726,837 | 32,188,271 | 248,358,064 49,891,125) 40,762,862 | 249,046,643 
i a pare apie 45,039,826 40,908,927 | 229,461,962 | 47,767,851 | 41,968,246 | - 245,994,770 
RCS inti 45,166,058 | 40,851,525 | 218,857,545 | .......000 | ceccccccee | cecssscccees 
aaa RRR NI: 51,435,882 | 33,540,673 220,551,185 ECR PULLS CHIE 
Nata 49,955,161 | 53,979,653 | 223,567,876 | oo... 0.0... | cece ccc cee PD ee 
i cccccacéoenseede 49,688,756 | 50,500,000 218 263,969 bepheumene 1 eeeteeeses Taedubedéosnee 
September.............. 45,304,326 | 39,169.971 230,181,162! .......... NOE, Poe Ce: 
geese 51,626,067 | 47,903,687 | 242,670,174 | .......... | cccccccccc |ccccecceeees 
November............4. 48,344,514 | 41,278,660 | 248,985,785 | ooo ..s.c.. | ceccsccsce [ccceeceeeens 
a dccdncanden 46,846,508 | 40,204,622 | 246,561,322 | .......... | sees CRESS RRS 








UnitTep States Pusitic DEBT.—The Government retired $6,150,000 of its 4 per 
cent. bonds of 1907 last month, buying them from the holders at a premium. These 
apparently came from owners other than the National banks, as these institutions 
report a decrease in that class of bonds of only $895,000. The net public debt was 
reduced about $4,400,000 during the month, and the cash balance in the Treasury 
was reduced about $2,000,000. 












































MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


UNITED StTaTEsS PuBLic DEBT. 












































| Sam. 1, 1901.) Mar. 1, 1901. Apr. 1,1901. | May 1, 1901. 
Interest bearing debt: | 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent.......| $419,679,750 | $445,940,750 | $445,940,750 | $445,940,750 
Funded loan of 1907,4 ka ce ueeee | 287, 578, 100 270,359,350 270,359,350 264,209,350 
Eoan of ng coruenics 4 per cent...... | - he - oan ane gp age 570 os ane 
L Oo BP COD ccccccccceccccce ° ’ 9 ? 9 . 
— “ vecececcececeeeees| 162,315,400 162,315,400 © 162,315,400 162,315,400 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent....... . 10 ‘900, 040 99,912,940 99,912,940 99,912,940 
Total interest-bearing debt...........| me: 499,770 $1,001,500,410 $1,001,500,410 | $995,350,380 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 2,654,070 1,830,690 y 770 0.140 1,557,840 
Debt bearing no interest: | 
' Legal tender and old demand notes.... | 346,734,863 346,734,863 346 yo 863 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct.. 31,531,532 28,991,227 28,703,555 28,718,918 
Fractional CUFTENCY.....cccccccccccccces 6,878,410 6,877,462 6, 877, "462 6,877,462 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... | $385,144,806 | $382,608,553 | $382,315,880 | $382,331,244 
Total interest and non-interest debt. 1,389,298,646 | 1,385,934,653 | 1,385, 586, 430 | 1,379,239,464 
Cortitegaes as and notes offset by cash in 
the 
Gold certificates seasieeeabenedeenenenesens | 263,629,379 | 276,040,989 276,704,989 283,441,989 
Silver pocesaecececcseencavecess:| GUE!) 6 6=‘e 431,841,0L0 435,521,000 
Certificates 6 tccucngedadsmas 1,560,000 | 710,000 stbtienhemenn | owanibnanenbe 
Treasury notes Of 1890 .........ccceeeees 61,397,000 | 55,957 ,000 53,881,000 51,880,000 
Lape y «nae and notes........... | Bere 012,379 $760,561,989 | $762.426,989 | $770,842,989 
geregate Get .......cecssceccccesccecess | 2,143,311, 025 2,146,496, 642 2.148,013,419 | 2,150,082,453 
sh in the Treasury : | 
otal cash assets .......... s6ennseeneoens | 1,131,271. 552 | 1,139,829,028 | 1,155,399,210 | 1,160,085,789 
Oe vc ec ctccdeccccsosccece | "841, 16 4,216 | 840, 913, 879 846,955,689 853,591,581 
Ci he akdcdadatvendankeeeneneoels | $290,107 ,336 | | 7 915,149 | $308,443,521 | $306,494,208 
ee | 150,000, 000 | 150, 900 150,000,000 ,000,000 
ee Se invcncndtcedececteetanns | 140, 107, 336 | 148, ‘915, 149 158,443,521 156,494,208 
RE RLN E eee Ea ee Ae roe | $290,107 ,336 | $298,915,149 | $308,443,521 | $806,494,208 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 1,099,191. 310 | 1,087, 019, 504 | 1,077,142,909 | 1,072,745,256 








ForEIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise in March aggregated in value 
nearly $125,000,000, an increase over February of $12,000,000, but a decrease of 
‘$9,000,000 compared with March, 1900. The imports of merchandise reached nearly 
$76,000,000, an increase over February of $11,000,000 and a decrease of nearly 
$11,000,000 from March, 1900. Again, there is a very large balance of net exports, 
exceeding $49,000,000, or almost exactly the same as in February. This makes a 
balance of $165,000,000 for the first quarter of 1901, as compared with $140,000,000 
for the corresponding quarter of 1900. For the nine months of the present fiscal 
year the total exports of merchandise were $1,140,000,000, the largest ever reported 
for the same period, exceeding the record year of 1899-1900 by $86,000,000. The 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





























MERCHANDISE. | 
aoe & sl Gold Balance. |Silver Balance. 
; Exports. Imports. Balance. 
Re cers $75,574,184 | $66,455,663 | Exp., $9,118,521 | Imp., $35 956 | | Exp. -» $2,260,668 
is civcsiteimaivadieshica 87,282,247 | 76,351,444 = 10,930,803; °° 864,234 | 2.940.388 
RRS 112,620,496 | 61,562,183 ” 51,958,313 “ 29, 979, 613, * 1,518,368 
shins saints alicia as eiliabinlce 104,559,689 | 72,820,746 = 31,738,943 at 2,077, 730 _ 1,981,794 
ERR 134,157,225 | 86,522,456 ” 47,634,769; °° 839,756 - 2,303,276 
Pen. 124, 975,744 | 75,949,088 ” 49,026,656; * 1,996,750, °° 2,418,453 
NINE MONTHS | 
Ee 678,241,057 | 607,650,496 | Exp. -, 20,590,561 | Exp., 52,039,667 Exp., 23,652,081 
Nason ye 822,280,460 | 498,866,828 | 323. 413, 622 | | Imp. bs 3 oy 476 25 ‘012. ‘008 
EN Renee 925, 905, 356 455,253,362 “ 471,651,994 | 112 = 17. 431, 563 
Wate tat saaine 7,992, | §00,022,579 | °° 447.970.376 | m 6'208'761 ha 20, 
i etdidiihencitheitmidiaiad 1, 053° 630.6 | 641,776,080 | “* 411,854,666; “* 7, 769,546 - 16, 774,288 
re remeenie 1. 140,170, 738 | | 599,483,391 | ** 540,687,337 | - 25,912,945 °° 21 009, 057 
| | 
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exports exceeded the imports by $540 000,000, which is also beyond precedent. We 
imported about $26,000,000 gold during the nine months and exported $21,000,000 
silver, so that the net exports of merchandise and specie were $535,000,000. 

MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED StaTEs.—The volume of money in 
circulation was increased last month more than $8,000,000, the principal changes 
being increases of $2,400,000 in gold coin, $5,000,000 in gold certificates, $3,000,000 
in silver certificates and $2,500,000 in bank notes, and decreases of $3,400,000 in 
silver dollars and $2,000,000 in Treasury notes of 1890. 


MoNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 























| “-_ 1, 1901, | Mar. 1, 1901. | Apr. 1, 1901. | May 1, 1901. 
PL, 1: duaghigusedsedbegetoretenseses | 9615, 576,805 | $628,333,957| $626,824,954 | $629,240,795 
i. cccarcégssevedteseeveseseosel 457,812 71,076, "367 72,299,960 846,545 
I SEE pc neccceévccescescoesevese 81,979,691 81,437,330 80,853,107 80,253,077 
i i + cccescd seeseebeseseones 5,667,27: 7.548,739; 248,286,099;  253,259,7' 
Gn onnccedenesacesetooesene 428,597,000 422,340,690} 427,206,320 430,573,522 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 091,831 55,857,327 53,728,232 51,795,097 
United States motes,.......cscccccceses 054,404 335, 421, 722 336,389,481 337, 610, 118 
Currency certificates, Act June 8, 1872. DTS. otcebeeanounel . caveseeineaa lh Sdientensee 
National bank Motes. ....ccccccccccccccces | 333,360,391 338,593,012} 341,155,427 843,725,282 
Slice diet tebtdeemenenigeeeeewedented $2,190, 780.213 | $2,190,609,144 $2, 187,243,580 | $2,195,304,235 
Population of United States............. 7,195,000 77, 31 1, ‘000 77,427,000 77,536,000 
Circulation per Capita.......cccscccsseccs 38 $28, 34 $28.25 $28.31 








MONEY IN THE UNITED StTaTEs TREASURY.— While the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury used some of the surplus in purchasing bonds last month the net cash in the 
Treasury was reduced less than $1,800,000. There was an increase in gross cash of 
more than $4,600,000 but a net increase of $6,400,000 in certificates outstanding 
accounts for the decrease in net cash. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


























Feb, 1, 1901. | Mar. 1,1901.| Apr. 1, 1901. | May 1, 1901. 

Gold coin and bullion.............000e008: $496,850,923 | $483,698,803 | $497,332,743 ,026, 
an ck casashanmennsenandeties 447,389,778 | 441,391,228 | 441,709,980 | © 447,113,395 

ok ntavidicadcranmabusinnhio’ 54,853,287 | 53,790,726 | 52,407,220 769, 
Subsidiary silver............eceee0 a Selon 826 7,230,550 9,016,799 9,829,207 
United States notes..........cceceeeeeeees 13,626,612 | 11,259,294 9,791,535 9,070,898 
National bank notes........ eesodaiiel 13,461,480 |  10,062.244 8,945,979 7,038,975 
OT '$1,082,687,906 $1,012,432,840 $1,019,204,256 | $1,023,848,833 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, | 

GUGTERMEINE. oc cccccccccscccccccccccccies 763,351,110 | 735,746,756 | 729,220,651 | 735,628,418 
Net cash in TreaSury........seeeeeeeeeees $288, 220,415 





$269,336,796 $276,686,084  $289,983,605 








SupPpLy OF MONEY IN THE UNITED StaTEs.—The stock of money in the coun- 
try increased more than $6,000,000 in April, of which $5,000,000 was in gold, the 
remainder being the product of silver coinage and of the issue of National bank notes. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
































Feb. 1, 1901. | Mar. 1, 1901.| Apr. 1, 1901,| May 1, 1901. 
CRS GON GIG DUIOR oc ccccccccceccccocce $1,112,427,728 $1,117, 032, 760 $1,124,157,697 $1,129,267,647 
tl kntrenigcvessegdeucancneuee se 510,847,590 512,467,590 | 5 ,940 515,95 9, 940 
eis nn ie cen eabbaneenend 54,853,287 53,790,726 52, oe "220 \ "506 
sc ccccenceecovesooeeaseeue 88,485,517 88,667,880 | 9,906 90,082, 
United States notes.............cccccceeee $46,681.016 | 346,681,016 | 346,081 016 346,681,016 
National bank notes.................0.... 346,821,871 | 348.655,256 350,101,406 | 350,764,257 
veb nen eundoeeeesesonseéncie $2,460,117,099 | $2,467,295,228 $2,477,227 ,185 |$2, 483,524,650 





Certificates and Treasury notes ‘—e by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 


not included in the above statemen 








ACTIVE STOOKS, 








COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of April, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1901, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1900: 




































































YEAR 1900.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1991. APRIL, 1901. 
High. Low. Highest. Lowest. ‘High. Low. Closing. 
Atchison, a ka & Santa Fe. 34 1854) 70%—Apr. 30) 4244—Jan. 21 6144 75% 
preferred ........++-- 5814 | 10434—Apr. 30) 8244—Jan. 21) 10434, 94 103% 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 897% 5534 | 10634—Apr. 29| 8134—Jan. 4) 10634 9034 104% 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 7234; 94 —Mar. 6) 8354—Feb. 28 5, 90 93 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 88744 4716 %—Apr. 22; 7216¢—Feb. 27) 887 80% £646 
Canadian Pacific...........6. 9934 8434; 101 —Apr. 30 8874— an. 18) 101 9544 100% 
Canada Southern.............. 6144 475g| 78%—Apr. 19 an. 4; 78% 61% 76 
Central of New Jersey........ 150% 115 | 160 —Jan. 5 14584 Jan. 4} 160 54 159 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 4234 24 4934—Apr. 20| 364—Jan. 21) 4934 46 4854 
Chicago Bic cteccicccecscs 42 =i 5044—Apr. 30 Jan. 21| 50% 41% 48% 
eee 7844 68%) 82i44—Apr. 30| 724e—Jan. 4); 824 16 oe 
Chicago, oak & Quincy...... 144 119% | 199%—Apr. 30 | 1388144—Jan. 4) 199% 17244 198 
Chicago'& E; Hilinors.......20) gs | 13534—Apr. 29| 91 —Jan. 2| 135% 114 13334 
i cssésdcwenee i2 §=611944 | 186 —Apr. 22/|1204—Jan. 3/136 133% 134 
Chicago, ee Western...... 18 9% —Apr. 29; 146 —Jan. 3); 26% 224 2 
Chic.. a 29 «14 4044—Mar. 25; 238 —Jan. 21| 38% 36 37 
refer 64 45144) 7534—Apr. 2/ 583%—Jan. 21| 753% 7 71 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 14844 10846 175 —Apr. 22| 142l46—Jan. 21 | 175 1514 172% 
re ey 16946 | 19634—Apr. 22 | 18434—Mar. 26 | 19634 18544 194% 
Chicago Hostiwasiern... 17234 150% | 212 —Apr. 11 | 16844—Jan. 21/212 183 20914 
” a 1 248 —Apr. 11/207 —Mar. 1/248 214 235 
Chicago, Rock I. & Pacific.. 122% 102 | 165 —Apr. 30/117%—Jan. 3/ 165 13544 164% 
Chic., St. Paul, Minn. & Om...| 126 110 | 145 —Apr. 11/125 —Mar. 2/145 134% 142% 
_ referred ............ 175 172 |201 —Apr. 11/180 —Mar. 29; 201 185 
Chicago es wer Transfer...| 14% 84/ 31 —Apr. 16| 104%—Jan. 19| 31 1634 23% 
PE cecscncsaace 3934 2644) 574%—Apr. 15; 338 —Jan. 18; 57% 40 48l6 
Clev.. Cin. "Chic. &St. Louis..| 76 55 909 —Apr. 19; 7334—Jan. 25); 90 80 8536 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 5646 4|\108%—Apr. 30 4134—Jan 21| 108% 55% # 108 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 201 164 | 288 —Apr. 15/187 —Jan. 18 212 227 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 1344 106% | 1854%—Apr. 3 1 i 3/ 185% 171 1£0 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 19434 171% | 224 —Apr. 3/| 1884—Jan. 3/ 224 214 219 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 3444 164%| 49144—Mar. 25 2916 —. an. 21 ous 42 47 
© preferred......c.ccee. 8744 6444/100 —Mar. 27 —Jan, 21 934, 6% 
BOs danasastadcebsacietaosnnn 274, 10% 4334—Apr. 30) 2454—Jan. 4)/ 4336 364 
» Ist me iuniintbinieciginpebinedil 303g | 724¢—Apr. 30| 5034—Jan. 21); 72 673g ~—Sss71 
9 Me te eucens 4314 15 | 61 —Mar. 21| 39i44—Jan. 4| 60ig 55 59% 
Evansville & Terre Haute.. 3844 | 68 —Apr. 12; 41 —Jan. 31/| 68 55 
Express Adams.............05. 150 ‘i1i1 165 —Mar. 12/145 —Jan. 8/165 168% 165 
e American.........0- 191 142 | 205 —Apr. 19|170 —Jan. 12/| 205 198 200 
” United States........ 59 45 |100 —Apr. lu| 53 —Jan. 26); 100 7 89% 
" Wells, Fargo......... 140 150 —Apr. 30/130 —Jan. 11/150 140 149% 
Great Northern, preferred....| 1914 14434 | 208 —Mar. 15|188 —Jan. 4)| 208% 179 18914 
Hocking Re  ieeeeenenets 42% 30 5534—Mar. 15; 41 —Jan. 3 one 49 5234 
WORST TOS 2 ccccccccces 7434 58 7744—Mar 6934—Jan. 21)| 767 74 76 
Illinois Central beasenoneoasnees 133 110 oo: He a 4 12736—Feb. 1 ee 18844 144% 
BOWE COMI vc cccsccccccsceses 2734 11%) 3544—Apr. 8); 21 —Jan. 21 30 3214 
* preferred ............ 58” 39° | 6444—Apr. 10| 48 —Jan. 21| 844g 50% 6146 
Kansas = _— brusunaes 17 7 25 —Apr. 30; 184%—Jun. 4/ 25 18 25 
a 27144| 49 —Apr. 30; 35 —Jan. 4) 49 42 49 
Lake Erie & Westeun ey 52 «20%! 68%—Apr. 19; 3934—Jan. 21; 68% 61 66 
preferred .........00. 115 834/130 —Mar. 29/1 Jan. 21); 130 127% 128 
Long  _, SeeSenrereS 89 4716 738 —Mar. 6| 67 —Jan. 3) 74 14 7% 
Louisville & Nashville........ 881g 6834 111}44—Apr. 30| 8444—Jan. 4) 111 4 109 
Manhattan consol............. 17 84 13134—Apr. 22|111 —Jan. 21 /| 13134 12634 12s 
Metropolitan Street........... 182 143% | 176%—Apr. 22) 158 —Jan. 21) 17 164 17 
Mexican Central........scceces 1734 1 Mar. 21/ 123%—Jan. 21/| 25 ai 4 
Minneapolis & St. Y renner asd anni Tl 45 894% Mar. 25 6734-Jan. 19) 877 83 85 
BOSTOTTOS 0 oc cinccccces 10444 8714 / 11440—Mar. 21 | 101844—Jan. 7/1144 112 112% 
Missouri, Kan. "& Tex a 17 9 3544—Apr. 20| 15 —Jan. 21 hg 244% 3216 
° prefe biteeee enade 47% 25 685g—Apr. 19| 4434—Jan. 18 57 6534 
Missouri Pacific............... 12% 110%—Apr. 30| 69 —Jan. 4/;110% 100% 109 
Mobile & Ohio certificates .. 49 §= 35 8 —Apr. 13| 79 —Mar. 1) 8 804, 82 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River..! 14534 12554 | 164%4—Apr. 30' 13934—Jan. 21! 164% 14644 162 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 













.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1901. 








APRIL, 1901. 








N. Y., Ontario & Western..... 
Norfolk & Western...........+. 
r preferred ........seces 
North American Co........... 
Northern Pacific............. 
© «FE se ccccccccecccceces 


SD  ererrerey. 
Peunsy] — \ ea 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 

Pullman Palace Car Co....... 


ET Ca aan 
. Ist prefered.......... 
e 2d preferred.......... 


St. Louis & San Francisco.... 
P Ist preferred........ 

2d preferred......... 

St. Louis & J panama eaied 
preferred.........06. 
Southern Pacific Co... ..scees 


Southern Railway............ 
* DESTSTTOT. ccccccccece 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 
ES & POG c cc cccccccecvcce 


ey SI cv icnccosesesoure 
r EBs vccsesscees 


OEE Crs ccccccocecoeses 
vos & Lake Erie........ 
cond preferred.... 
Wissensie Denteal  cnbidaes’ 
0 preferred .....ccccoes 
** INDUSTRIAL”’ 

Amalgamated Copper........ 

Amer - ~~ & Foundry.. 


ee 
American Stee] & Wire Co... 

BUOGOTIOE ..« ccccccsees 
American Sugar Ref. Co... 
American Tin Plate Co....... 
American Tobacco Co........ 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 


Continental Tobacco Co...... 
eee TT 


U.S. Lee * ae 


U.S. "Rubber Co ech aad ann win 
*  preferred..... 











8734—Apr. 


6974—Apr. 
Apr. 


120 —Apr. 
98 —Apr. 


2134 —Mar. 
42446—Mar. 
97 —Mar. 
213g4— Mar. 
38 —Mar. 
2434—Ap Yr. 
4954—Apr. 


130%—Apr. 
5444—Apr. 


487%4—Apr. 
10844—Mar. 


59 —Jan. 
1054%—Apr. 


234 —Apr. 
60 —Apr. 


82 —Apr. 


544—Fehb. 
15 —Feb. 


re SAPS SBE S38 Ss see eeene 288 SEB somes, 


i itch aay 






































es Jan. 21 
—Jan. 10 
—Feb. 15 

Taig Mar. 14 
lan. 21 
4—Jan, 21 

3344—Mar. 21 

14244—Jan. 21 
4—Jan. 21 

1 an. 21 

244—Jan. 4 

68l6--Jan. 4 
—Jan. 3 

21%—Jan. 4 

784—Jan. 2 

53144—Jan. 4 

17 —Jan. 4 

4144—Jan. 3 

4034—Jan. 4 

18 —Jan. 21 

67144—Jan. 21 

4934—Mar. 7 

234—Jan. 3 

78144—Jan. 4 

815g¢—Jan. 21 

114%—Jan. 3 

2334—Jan. 4 

81 —Jan. 21 

1134—Jan. 31 

27%—Jan. 21 

1444—Ja 21 
—Jan. 17 

8334—Jan. 21 

19 -—Jan. 21 

24 —Mar. 8 

34 Feb. 21 

4554—Feb. 26 

88 —Feb. 26 

23 —Jan. 18 

69 —Jan. 18 

38 —Jan. 14 

8334—Jan. 17 

131%—Jan. 18 

55 —Jan. 4 

110%—Jan. 21 

4034—Jan. 21 

3834 -Jan. 4 

9344—Jan. 2 

41 —Jan. 29 

68 —Jan. 21 

1884%—Jan. 10 

45 —Feb. 16 

20 —Jan.° 22 

69 —Jan. 21 

15 —Mar. 14 

37 —Jan. 21 

909 —Jan. 18 

514%—Feb. 28 

30 —Mar. 7 

12%—Jan. 22 

5544—Jan. 21 

34—Mar. 6 

11 —Jan. 21 

738 —Jan. 15 

1844—Mar. 11 

55 —Apr. 8 








High. Low. Closing. 


3814 

56 

90 
11915 
102 
























116% 








RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
















































































| Int’st Last SALE. APRIL SALES. 
NAME. sh Amount. | Paid 
| ‘| Price. Date. | High. Low. Total. 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4’S.......seeeeees 1995 7,000,000 Q J | 9854 Apl. 29,’01 | 99 98 46,000 
Atch., Top. & 8. F. 
Atch Top& Santa Fe gen g 4's.1905 188,002,500 | 4 & o 10276 Apr. 80,01 | 108, 10144 | 2,845,500 
” TOEMISTCTCA, cccccccscccssces | seoscceses | 4Apr. 4 rd ’ 
® adjustment, g. 4’s.....1995 |) 48,482,000 NOV | 9576 poe. 3 30, | 9614 1,105,500 
» re APE | are OV | sicecieia: te hiahinctibieies 
} " stamped slit e eninin dial 1995 8,246,000 M & N 9576 Apr. 0 01 9614 95144 219,500 
” Equip. tr. ser. A. g. 5’s1902 50,000 [FT & FD) ccccccccccccccces Sergei, PP nteves 
* Chic. & St. L. 1st a. .1915 SE te OO ncccces: cccdesane | Che sone eaaeeen ‘ 
Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ry. Ist g. ds. .1946 1,000,000 J & D, 105 Dec. 4,19’ | tees eee | tee eeeee 
| | 
Balt. & Ohio od tw os pn oe g. 346s. .1925 t 69.798.000 3 & J} 9634 Ape. re Ms 97144 9614| 376,000 
© WOMIBOTOG. .ccccccccccces — | J ar. 18,’ junk bone, l-enaapnns 
SS nna AO Lenaemeen 4 BO) Mme Gee ey Moe MG) SENS 
, southw'n aie. BS. g@.346s.1925 t 41.990.000 2.© J 9044 Apr. 30,01 | 907% 895¢ | 1,031,500 
4 registered........ oe | @ 2 i ceccceesocsesoses Beee ignee | cecoeess 
Pitt Jun. & M. div. Ist g. 314s. 1925 | | 11.293.000 OFeb 90 <Apr.29,°01; 90 90 131,000 
” PEs cocasccesceesce ) —s WE cncecceccoscesces one eee | coeseees 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s oe 700,000 'F & A|} 104% July 1,°92) .... cece | cocccces 
| Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. tig’s, 1,018,000 M&s/1ll_ Feb. 28° Te *hnbh: bead enecseds 
Buffalo, = pd Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1987 4,407,000 |M & s| 11634 Feb. oe hie: 'deke eh eeewonse 
Mes teaikdineinn waibanil BOGE | + Le Ie & Fi ccccccccccocece ‘ alceaaliias 
Alle a. "% Win Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 ee te OF a cnctctscasceoces ‘ soconece 
Clearfield & Mah. ‘ae . 5’s....1943 650,000 |J & J| 18044 Mar. 8,01) 1... cece | ccccces ‘ 
Rochester & Pittsburg. ist 6s. .1921 1,300,000 |F & A| 13044 Feb. nani, Bhatt 
© GRR BIOs cccccescees 1922 3,920,000 J&D 130 Feb. 7, ene Ee 
Buffalo & tee ga 1st g. 5’s, 1913 ty 056.500 § |A ite SME cece dace 4 scccdees 
" eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . ’ \A & Oo e@eeeeoeoeveveoeveeee22020 i ie#00 #@#®@@@ | gee@eeeeee@ 
Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 |. 6,500,000 |3 & p| 10734 Apr. 26, 01 | ' 108144 10734 69,500 
, oom. banat col. tst 5’s.. .1984 | | 7 959 ogg ; A&O oe ay t% a | 1286 12244 47,000 
" Os ck cccccccesccess — ‘A & O 8) Stab E amaadek 
Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 1,905,000 A & O| 113% Dec. 6. 19” A i 
| Minneap’ s & St. Louis lst 7’s, g, 1927 150,000 3 & p|/ 140 Aug. 24. 95 oes 1. escapees 
Canada gt per [st 8 gtd 5’s, 1908 14,000,000 3 & 3/108 Apr.30,°01 | 108144 10714! 102,000 
BE MOTE. B's oc.cccccocecs 1913 |! ¢ 000,000. jmen 108% Apr. 30,’01 | 108% 107% 45,000 
" mh hunteddinedastesens “| <M &s) 10634 Apr. 17,’01 | | 10654 10634 3,000 
Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 J& D| 94 Apr.19, 01 94 94 7,000 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 4,880,000 M & N| 103% Apr. 26, 01 | 10344 102% 90,000 
| | 
Central R’y of stoned $10 1st ‘cb. .1945 7,000,000 © & A| 120% Mar. 25,’01 | tine. E-exceenes 
regis tered . 9 F & A e*eeeeeeeeeeeeeeer *e eeee (| @e@eeee8e 
© Rs Pic accencccnduins 1945 M&N/107 Apr. 30,01 | 108 10634 | 342,000 
° oon... , reg. $1,000 (16 & $5,000 | f 16,700,600 M&N 96 Oct. 30,99 | ee arene 
, Ist. pref. inc. g.5’s...... 1945 | 4,000,000 oct 1) 7 Apr. 26; 1 71 6844 172,000 
{ 2d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 7,000,000 oct 1; 28 Apr.30,01| 31 28 620,000 
» 8d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 4,060,000 ocT 1) 15 Apr. 29,'61 | 16 1334 | 222,000 
" —_ & Nor. Div. ay seneen os anon on! 
Re ree ' J&J| 9 dks. ‘shee lh aeaemend 
Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g 5s.1947 413.000 5 & 5) 102 Jume2999 | 2... .cse | cece eens 
. «© Mobile div. Ist g. Ss. . 1946 1,000,000 3 & 3,106 Oct. 24,19" | iemeahind 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, | | 
f lst convertible 7’s. "1902 1,167,000 m & N' 108 Apr. 9,°01'108 108 3,000 
© GRR Be Bivsccescdéas won 43,924,000 } J& 3/1338 Apr 30,701 | 134 132 238,000 
0 ‘FR dascdccsccicse Q J | 181% ioe. 26, 01 | 132 131 27,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


Last SALE. | APRIL SALES. 








NAME. Principal Amount Int’st | 
Due Paid.) price, Date. High. Low.| Total. 


114% Apr. 29,01 | ug 114% 


106 Mar. 15, 19” 
103. Apr. 29.01 1 


10834 Dec. 13,’99 


114% Apr. 10,’01 
116%4 Apr. 12,01 
122. Apr. 30,0 








ss 
255 


OO 
=e 


Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...1912 

* con.extended gtd. 416s. 1910 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 
Charleston & Sav. Ist g.7’s 1936 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A.. 
Mortgage gold 6's 
1st con. a 5’s 


2929 
& & 
Cy Sy 


S85 


& 

2 
RRRRCSOR REE PP GE 
& & Bp ge HP BPR oe Bp RPP Bw BBP 


3 
“HOOOAZAMRUUUDDRAZAZOO wD 


Byers ~ 
3 5 
= 35 


J 


red 

Val. Ist g. 1940 

A.d. ) ce “ 4’s, 1989 
2d ‘con. g.4’s 
Warm re ‘Val. Ist g. 5’s, 1941 
Elz. Lex. & B.S. 2. g¢.5’s 1902 
| Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd. 4’s 
Chic. & Alton R. R.s. fund g. 6’s.1903 
” ae 2 g. Ae 


2 


- 
= 


238 
2522 


10144 Apr. 29,°99 
10144 Apr. 25.01 


10534 Jan. 9,°C1 
90 Apr. 4,°01 


105% Oct. 30,°95 
8534 Apr. 30,01 


z5t% 
== 





ti Seal 
_— 
Yee 
eS 
-~ 
= 


SH SREP SERS REP PUN bs ap pp 
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San SBAZAZOOSD namnZZodounr>oow 
_ — 


eS 
= 


Chic. & pote Ry Ist bey g. 3ié’s. 1950 
® registered 


Chicago, Burl. & Gubaey con. 7’s.1903 
5’s, sinking fund a 
& oe div. 5’s. 





10984 Apr. 23,’01 
100% Apr. 23,01 
10434 Apr. ll, 19° 
10214 Apr. 22°01 
0346 Apr. 26.°0 


4’s 
Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
registe 

Southwestern div.,4’s..1921 
convertible 5’s 1903 
5’s, debentures 913 
| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s 1911 


Chica 0 & — Ill. Ist s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 
ee iat t 2,989,000 
& « ist con. 6’s, gold 2,653,000 














Apr. 23, *01 
121 <Apr.19,°01 


114% ane. 30°01 
112 





Apr. 
Aug. 28. 19” 
Apr. 25, *01 


Apr. 19,’01 
Apr. 12,01 
Apr. 26,01 


‘gen. con. Ast 5's } 12,936,000 § 


1936 4,626,000 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Leutoville. 
! " se g. 6’s 1947 


ref. 1947 

Louisv. “Alb. & Chic, 1st 6’s. .1910 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

‘Mil. & ; Bee Ist 7’s $ g, R. a, ie 


192% Apr. 23,01 
1in7 Apr. 10, 19” 
= a 28. 01 

pr. 30, *01 
118% = 17, ‘01 
a >. +4 ahh NO 636, 118% Apr. 24. *01 
registered pale Cuenta 10546 Feb. 19, 98 
gen. &. 314’s, — hae 1989 


regi 
Chic. & Lake Sup. Bis 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div 











St Sy Oy Sy 


121 Apr.13,’°01 
12154 Apr. 9, 01 
118% Apr. 1. 01 
121 Apr. 22. 01 
116% Mar. 2,’01 


£228 
S5SS5 





- 
- 











10 Bo oo es 


2 


J 


. g. 5’s.1921 
Dakota ‘& Gt. 8. La Bs, 1916 
Far. & So. g. 6’s .-1924 
Ist H’st & Dk. div." s, 1910 
Ist 5’ 1910 


Ist 7’s, ‘Towa & D, ex, 1908 
Ist 5's, La. C. & Dav . 1919 
M Point div. Big. 1910 
] . Min. div. 6’s....1910 
1 oa n diy. 1909 
Ww 5. & Min gz. 5’ S. 1921 
Mi ‘&N. ist sd t. 6's. 1910 
Ist con. 6’s +02 1918 


- 


22525 


— 


ee 


- 


S352 


= 
* 





= 
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| 121% Mar. 12.°01 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highes and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 














































































































, LAST SALE. APRIL SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount Int’st 
Due. * | paid ; 
Price. Date.| High. Low.| Total. 
Chic. & 5 Hestpaageeern con. 7’s. mo | 12,832,000 375) ae 14216 ye ve - a me yo 
Pag ten At gold 7's. whe “y902 | ¢ 7:698.000 |5 & p 108 Apr. 12.01 108108 4,000 
» ouspamen £8 4’s.....1886-1926 ! 18.632.000 ose a a 20,701 | eto | écocence 
Sco ncccccccscsdes — ar. 7,19” dees. 1 eenedase 
: oon. g. dO Diet aah ea a 1987 | ¢ 11,994,000 — = fm. eyes 11034 110 10,000 
: sinking fund 6's. 1879-1929 || 5 g78,099 | 4 & 0 116%4 Mar. 8701). GORE ERORNSYS 
. kn scnéecconecedas aati ct. » rere ore 
» sinking fund 5s’..1879-1929 | | gg0 o00 aoe 1089/4 apt 10914 108% 21,000 
, ins t.00.0:0 000560000 — c. init 1 oeqnnees 
9 GR iseccasccccscs 1909 M & N! 11034 Apr. 29,°01 | 11034 11034 14,000 
»  registered........-........ + 5,900,000 |v & N| 10836 Apr. 17,701 | 10836 10834| 8,000 
0 GQ Mawocesccsccsss 1921 | | 49.000.000 | 4 © 2 117 Apr.10,°01;117 117 2,000 
” Dc cccccescncceses — A&0/107 Nov.20,’ reer eer 
; P were ne «he f’d deben., 5’s.1933 t 9.800.000 = oo ii a. a 124 §=124 7,000 
Ee shan, 2 Jan, 15,’ ones) dene | éneeeeee 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s.....1907 600,000 |F &A/ 127 Apr. 8,°B4| .... cece | seccccee 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6's. ..1905 1,600,000 |M& 8/118 Jan. 23,01 | 1... weve | ceceeeee 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s ....... 191 1,500,000 |M&8/11l1 Mar.20,’01 eseesene 
Winona & c. 3 oe (a - sion yy rs 2 : 1114 eee. 1 Se vas) wee eee 
inona eters . O92, ov. 10, in iene Eh eee 
Me Sacre See aes tgalaa| Shaki |aca| we abe ior (tal tar | | Be 
6 ex impt.s.f’ *s 148, pr. 16,’ . 
» Ashland ia. yy 6’s.1925 1,000,000 |M & S| 14334 rey 8,19” 113% 14334 6,000 
P a =. lst g.6’s, eo oo J M - in Roe i M 1438 142% 7,000 
© CBR. GER. Fhiccccsececs J F rf e eek.  shibe T-aeeenua 
/ © <Gceckssusudccss 1911 500,000 |M&N/113 Apr. 25, 01/113 118 6,000 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 t 12,100,000 |2 & J 130% Apr.19,’01 | 13046 130% 4,000 
POMMGETOG . cccccccccces 917 ities J&JI Mar. 27,01 nee come t eaneens 
* gen, \ Maseudieonecie 988 t 54,581,000 J&JI 14 M Apr. 30,’0 01 i 108 209,000 
iste pkiheniatak hake wilieae ’ J&JI|106 Apr r. 25,19" 106 = 106 30,000 
Des Moines & a Dodge Ist 4’s. — ye J . J oe — 2, h- ») eben P-absencee 
ocvccccccccccese U0, JT&I 4 Aug Pieces cove | eocccce 
” pool. aban s. 672,000 |\J & J} 96 Dec. 19, i) seh¢ seed | e0eesens 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s. .1923 t ' 2,750,000 |A & 0; 110% Apr. 12, 01 | 110% 110% 8,000 
»  smallbond............ 1923 cccceeeee |A &O/}/100 Apr. 15°97 Seem eee | seeesees 
Chic., St. = Minn.& Oma.con.6’s.1930| 14,338,000 |J & D/ 1 Apr. 22,’01 | 14034 140% 3,000 
Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 2,079,000 |M & N| 140% Mar. 11,’01 | 1... eee | ceeeees ° 
North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 796,000 |3 & 3} 140 Mar.22,°01 | .... .ese | evececes 
St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 6,070,000 |A & O| 180% Apr. 24. 01 | 180% 130 23,000 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s..1947| 18,585,000 |s & 3| 953g Apr.30,°01| 9714 95 | 1,630,900 
Chic. ‘& Wn. a an lg fide. 6's. a , pony M&N = yo 23°01 ada’? wae ae 
gen’l mortg. g. 6’s...... 868, QM pr. 23,’ a, 
Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s. ..1921 5,753,000 |3 & DD} 100 Oct. 28,°98 | 1... cece | cocvcces 
Choc.,Oklahoma & Glf.gen.g. 5s 1919 4,800,000 |3 & 3| 108 Jan. 17, Dt cebu evans E Seeenach 
Cin., Ham. pay & a. s’k. f’d7’s. a osee A&O he nee. sone gncenees 
,000, J&I i i! ssae shane | S08%6008 
Cin. Day. ah ae n ist gt. dg. 5’s..1941 3,500,000 |M&N/115 Mar.15,°01| .... 2.0, | cones oe 
Clev. Cin., Ae. tg oem. 2£. _ oo eye J&D 1006 o. et 105 104 117,000 
o Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s 000, J&I Jan errr eee 
Cin. Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 4,000,000 |J & J 102 Apr. 30,701 10414 102 55,000 
St. Louisdiv. = — trust g.4’s.1990 t 9.750.000 |M & N 10534 ape. re 10534 10528 3,000 
eeeeeeeveeeneeeeeee bd ’ ay 9 "eee *eee eeeeoeeee 
Sp’ gfield eCol di div. Ist g. 4’s...1940 1,035,000 |m & 8/100 Apr. 2,’01;100 100 4,000 
White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 650,000 |J & J Nov. 22,’ ees ae ee 64 
Cin.,Ind., registered & Chic. ist g.4’s. 1936 t 7,685,000! Q@ F re re shee dade 4 On0nnds ° 
" FOGISCOTOD. oc ccccccccccccecs iy ov. 15,’ hehe. Sean Sonqees e 
, ar 1920 689,000 |M& N/ 107346 June30,'93 | .... cee | cece eee 
{ Cin. S dusky &Clev. con. Ist g.5’s81928 Beaten 1S SSIS MeeRs LE coce ccce | cccccces 
lev.,C., < fe +7 { eye a 14 t 3,991,000 J J & D/| 136 Feb. 21,’01 soem sada 7 Seeendes 
: a. un Pooreeeoes 914 | § J & D| 11986 Nov. 19,°89 SEO, Sees 
aE ce lg besenees 1 t 3,205,000 4 J & J| 18644 Mar. 21,01 | 2... ween | cocccees 
acini ititin tee ied ti _— OS | Re, ear re peer 
Cin., Sp. Ist m. C.,C.,C.&Ind. 7’s.1901 1,000,000 | A & o' 10154 Dec. _— 6666- wen A cetnaes 
Und. Bloom. & West. 4 = 4’s. —" a MAG cccccceceseccsees wh Kose coed | Vecwcces 
n s P ' GS I csnvscceceseceuse eeoe cane | sesecees 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s...1940 8,103,000 |A & O| 97 Apr. 26,°01| 98 95 141,000 
; e income 4’s,............ 1990 4,000,000 A 63 <Apr.30,°01' 65 61 369,000 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 







BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. 


Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 


LAST SALE. 





APRIL SALES. 





Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 











Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1983 


Clev.. & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 
SRO. o vcccccccccevecess 

Col. Midld “4 - &. 2-B-4'S....000- 1947 
BOS Be PBs cvccccces peed 1947 


Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s. 


929 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 48.1943 
Delaware, Lack. & W. ge sh — 


{ Morris & _ lst m7’s.. 


" ene imp. 4’s. 
Syracuse, Bin 





mitniashiel & Hudson Canal. 





imp. m Ay 1988 
Des a... oe mel Ry ist g. 5's. 1917 


Detroit & Mack. Ist lien g. 4s......1995 
See 1995 


od 1916 
Duluth, Red Wing & S’n mere 5’s.1928 
Duluth’So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 


Elgin Joilet & Eastern Ist g 5’s..1941 


Erie ere eee 1947 
. 2d extended g. 5’s.....1919 
« 8d extended g. iig's. . 19238 
. 4th extended g. 5’s....1920 
P 5th extended g. 4’s....1928 
r Ist cons gold 7’s.......1920 
" ist cons. fund g.7’s....1920 
Erie R.R. lst con.g-4s prior bds. 1996 
r registered .........cccceees 
. = con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
i 6 anne d' cuimhinns 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s..... 1916 
Buffalo & — prppeenete g. 6’s..1908 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 1982 
+ Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s....1909 
Long Dock consol. g. 6’s....... 1 
N.Y.L. E. & W. Coal & R.R. Co. 
ist gtd. wtp, ee 1 
L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 
Co. ‘ist currency kas am siedential . 


mal 
Midland R..- of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 
N.Y., Sus.&W. WAS. refdg. g. 5's. — 


° sees eeeeeesees 


stered.. ,000 each 
ast. Ist gtd g. ‘D's. “1942 





| Wilkesb. ‘& 


_ 
pat mE 
- 


Se 


— 
wm PE 
oF 
ag 


—_—_—o 


— 


registe tered 
4N. Y. ~~ Ay pa Ist 6’s...1921 
” t. 5’ 1923 


1923 
g- > # Ist 6, .1906 
arren Rd. Ist rfdg. gtd g.314’s. 2060 


E 
Ss 


” ~~ Penn. Div. c. 7’s.. to! 
r 3,000, 
» 7,000, 





tw) 


* 


Albany & Sug. i Ist c. g. 7’8.....1906 
; more 
nd nam osbeesduinaliid 

Rens. un [st c. 7’s. ocean 
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111 Sept. 5,19” 
130 May 8, 19” 


ie rey 30,°01 
Apr. 30, OL 


Apr. 30,’01 


8954 Ap 
102 Dec. 27,°93 


1 Apr. 10,’01 
1 Apr. 16, 01 


p 
101% Apr. 23,°01 
140% ane 9, 01 
. 26,98 


140 
- 5,01 
Oot. 15,19 


1 Mar. 19,01 
150” Feb. 15,°01 


151 Jan. 17, 01 
10244 Apr. 30,01 

4 Apr 24. *01 
110% Aor 01 
lll Feb. 28, *01 


ps Mar. 26,’01 
Feb. 27,01 


112 Apr. 30,701 
10134 July 23,89 

0234 Feb. 11,°98 
115 Apr. 22,°01 


112% Apr. 18,’01 


118% Jan. 28,°01 
120% Apr. 13,’01 
116 Ap r. 23, Ol 


123. Apr.11,’01 
105 Apr. 10, 01 
138% Apr. 15,’01 


118 Sept.27,19° 


109 Oct. 27,°98 
117% Apr. 25,01 
11616 Feb. 15,01 


105% Apr. 30, ‘01 
118. Apr. 27, 19° 


110% Apr. 4,°01 
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834 


87 


rom 
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1uize 
140144 


13614 


112% 
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116 
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1104 
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4 10134 
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112 
"115 
1124 


120% 


116 


116 
" 105 


110% 
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BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Norte.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





—_ 


LAST SALE. 


APRIL SALES. 





















NAME. nes Amount. 
Eureka Springs R’y Ist 6’s, g.....1933 500,000 
Bvans. & Terre Haute ist con. 6’s.1921 3,000,000 |. 
Ist General g 5’s......... 1942 2,223,000 | 
” Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 375,000 
Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 450,000 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6’s. ...1926 1,591,000 
Florida Cen. & Penins. lst g 5’s...1918 3,000,000 
” Ist land grant ex. g 5’s..1980 423,000 
" Be SIs on nceccocecs 1943 4,370,000 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 444's.1941 1,000,000 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep. ist 6’s. .1921 8,176,000 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s. 1928 2,863,000 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5s..1913 2,000,000 
Geo. & —~ po lst VV g. 5’s...1945 oye 
Ga. Car. & N. ‘RY. Sst gtd. @.5%S..1927| —5°360,000 
peek. ee eet 
Col. Hock’s Val. i[st ext. g. 4’s.1848 1,401,000 
so 'Serreese TOE] {1,500,000 
Pereseses TOBE) E 3,499,000 
SmI" | f 2,500,000 
" $13, 
gore S19 | {18,000,000 
: NOC IS8 | axeroa 
; oieres) [4 3,000,000 
pv 8. S818 2008 | | 14,820,000 
+ reg. 5’s...1921 600,000 
j e - &. 3’s....1951 4,939,000 
J eeeeeeeveeeeeeeee % 
secret GMM 
: 1st SA's" | {2,000,000 
0 180.48, ST | | 6,485,000 
Belleville Ist 6’s...... 1923 470,000 
Carbond’e Ist g. 4’s, 1982 241,000 
Chic., St. L. ah ad 5’s....1951 t 16,555,000 
J eeeee 9 ’ 
Geel { 1,852,000 
1S BOS ST | t 8,500,000 
[St. Louis, gtd. g.4’s, 1981 538,000 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. nie baooed 1985 1,824,000 
© = Ist mtd. ©. BS... ccccccce 1935 933, 
Indiana, Illinois & Iowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 4,500,000 
Internat. & +" m ’n Ist. 6’s, gold.1919 7,954,000 
« 2d g.5’s... .... sesennden 1908 6,593,000 
» 8dg. rh iebuecounsoasooees 1921 2,725,000 
Iowa Central Ist gold 5’s......... 1988 7,650,000 
Kansas C. & M. R. & B. Co. Ist 
ete Bee oan anc IRD 3,000,000 
y Southern Is "Ss 
* registered......... . ‘eeaueetos t 26,197,000 
Lake Erie & brn magenay et g. 5’s...1987 7,250,000 
; 2d m mtge. & Nie a newbie 1941 3,625,000 
N orthern Ohio 1st ot g 5’s....1945 2,500,000 





| 
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‘| Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
65 Nov.10,’97 jase: W ébenaons 
17378 Mar. 25,01 Eg TR er 
Mar. 19,’01 boas © <émacient . 
110 May 10,°93 adil bean e 
ES EAa 
108 Feb. 21, saat zaN ceiiamiptets 
SD BR GE cece. dese F cccocece 
Big May 14,596 rer 
105 Mar.11,’98 Pere ew mene 
os Apr. 30, *01 10944 104 976,000 
Apr. 25, 01 | 8844 8&8 563,000 
102% Jan. 26,01 nial 
Fe | ee, Enon , 
9844 Nov.27, EAE, ferent 
9944 Jan. I ees ed ene, 
10644 Apr. 26,01 | 106% 1054| 179,000 
BOE, TATOED ons, snes P cocsncne 
115% Apr. 3,01’ | 115% 115% 4,000 
118% Mar. 12.19” ER EES ty ene 
107% Apr. 15,°01 | 107% 107% 2,000 
1 = ciate’ itn Tl aia tes ‘ 
ig Fay 13,96 Sond. 2 Seneene . 
104 Apr.12,°01|104 104 10,000 
10434 Jan. 30.°99 aie: atten TO i ani 
Apr. 22,01 | 106 10534 23,000 
109% Dec. 13,°99 eese’ eeee FF @@ee88 ee 
123 “May 24,°99| 2... 1200 | 0 
102% Apr. 29,’01 | 10244 102% 9,000 
lg Dec. 8, ieee ende | decease 
Oy « MECN case cone I escenece 
9044 Apr.17,’01 | 9044 9044 5,000 
101%4 Jan. 31, 19° 10544 Rey ** ecaee 
pr. 0244 ’ 
Wels Apr. DT. tent <osee Mt dineannns 
100 Nov. 7, o6an* ebbe. TE sacceens 
ae MTT, scene. Seee | cococes ‘ 
ERGee BOGE ME | ccee = ccce | ccccccce 
DCT |. ccce cece | cccccse . 
Aug. 3, onee ‘ewes E eaceeees 
te Ane: el ay, eS See 
pr. 17,’ 2814 127% 6,000 
12876 Feb. 14.01 tr i geste MN = 
Ov. pete E aaaeeens 
10614 Aug.17°99 : saueoned 
10548 —_ 10, 19° ieee ehwbeawe 
Fe nede T desece oe 
102% Nov.16, i? i ee een 
el ee eee ‘ 
991g Apr.25,°01 | 9944 9914 000 
1288 Abr: 23,°01 | 126% 1 3 OUD 
Apr. 26,’01 | 100 175,000 
7134 Apr.23.°01| 7144 71se| — 5°000 
117. Apr. 25,°01/ 117% 116% 11,000 
‘70 Apr. 30,°01| 70°° 691 | * 497,000 
6344 Oct. 16,19” nd “eke 7h chulaonee 
1244% A 3,01 | 124% 124% 1,000 
118g Mar. 20.01 eeee eeee | @eeeeee8 
115% Jan. 9, *01 ee eese 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


for the month. 


Notg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 










NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 











Louis. & ny gy J .1930 


registered ............ 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
coll. tr 5-20 g 4’s. -1903-1918 
Cecilian rw Moca 7’s....1907 
E., Hend. & N. 1st 6’s. .1919 
L. Cin.&Lex. g. 444’s,.. 1931 
N.O. & Mobilelstg.6’s. .1930 

a i tediniiaahis midis 1930 
Pensacola div. g&. 6’s...1920 
St. Louis div. Istg. 6’s.1921 
2d 1980 


Ist 
N. Flae ee Ist g. g.5’s, 1937 
Pen. & At. lst g. g, 6’s,192i 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s.1936 
So. & N.Ala. itd, g@.6s,1910 





Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 


Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s....1908 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 


Mexican Central. 


r con. —_ oy Lt eteeneet 1911 
" Ist bo Sf , er 939 
S Bi eakscdest chdcsseceeh 939 
” rang — g.5’s.. “meas 
, 2 Se We o cccccsocs 


Mexican Eoiromalt ine, con g. 4’s, ioe 


Mexican i. Ist gold i acl 1927 
. inc.6’s **A”’ 1917 coup. — 
" sept. 1, + —— 14% — ; 





r Northern Ist ak “WRN: . 1910 | ‘ 


. registe 














Long Island ak cons. 5’S......++.-1981 
Ist CON, @. 4°S...... eee 1981 
Long m kp gen. m. 4’s......... 1938 
. Ferry [st g. 444s weed 1922 
® , i vacoseescumnowdese 1 

# unified g. aie 19: 
deb. g. 5’S........ 1934 
4 Brooklyn & Montauk Ist 6’s....1911 
th otincnwwnaeinacad 1911 
N. Y. B’kin & M. B.1st c. g. 5’s, ..1935 
ie Ke woyd ge ist} g. 5’s, 1927 
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LAsr SALE. 





APRIL SALES. 











*| Price. 


Date. 


High. Low.! Total. 




















© 
pe 
~ 
Z 




















104 Aug. 8,'98 


11156 Apr. 9,’01 
111 Mar. 25,°01 


719 
10944 Oct. 18,799 


10334 Nov.21,’99 


112 July 9 


98 Apr. 29,’01 


101% Sept. 1,’99 


Aug. 3,°96 
Jan, 31, 599 
May 4.19” 


Dec. 28,19’ 





1233. Jan. » Ol 


9,380,000 |\3 & p} 120 Apr.30,’01 
1,764,000 |M & N = oer 11, = 
J&JI pr. 30,’ 
22,494,000} |7 & 3 3 Ff "193 
5,129,000 | M & n| 11234 Apr. 8,01 
11,500,000 |A & o| 9934 Apr.2901 
380,000 |M & 8/106 Dec. 31,19’ 
1,895,000 3 & p} 116 Apr. 9,01 
3,258,000 |M &N| 103 Jan, 18,°98 
5,000,000 | sy & 3} 129% Feb. 11,’01 
1,000,000 |3 & 3/117 Oct. 1,19” 
580,000 M&s/115 Dec. 5,19’ 
3,500,000 | M & s| 12644 Jan. 22,'01 
3,000,000 /M& Ss Ore Ae > sae 
6,742,000 |J & 3) 99% Apr. 29,’01 
4,000,000 |iM& 8 1104 — 28, *01 
2,096,000 | F & A! 112 7.0 01 
2,659,000 |F& A/ 113 — 18, *01 
3,678,000 |F & Aj 110 Feh. 28, Ol 
1,942,000 | A & 0] 9246 Sept.30,°96 
3,000,000 'M&s/100 Mar.19,’01 
28,065,000 | A & 0} 105% Apr. 22,’01 
10,818,000 | xs & 3| 117% Apr. 30,'01 
2,544,000 | J & D] .cccccccccccccces 
62,643,000 |s & 3' 8436 Apr. 30,’01 
20,511,000 |JuULY| 3234 Apr 30,” 01 
11:310°000 |sULY| 203g Apr. 30.01 
SD 1A Bs Ol ccccccccowccsces 
915,000 | RP, scncun ccnsegeses 
4,635,000 | M&s/| 84 Apr.30, ‘01 | 
10,955,000 J & D 108% Apr. 19,19” 


t 12,265,000 | M & Ss 


12,265,000 
1,182,000 


A 
Se 
& D 





105 


Apr. 23,01 


17. Apr. 25,19" 
May 2,19” 
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10416 


100° 


120% 120 
10384 


11234 
100 


—_ 
os —, 
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. —_, . 


11784 
i. 
2048 
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111 


98 
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10236 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Notge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
































NAME, Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Minneapolis & 8t- Louis Ist g.7’s.1927 950,000 
Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s...... 1909 1,015,000 
P Pacific ext. Ist g. Ca. 1921 1,382,000 
P Southw. ext. lst g. 7’s...1910 636,000 
eo «§==-—s BOOM. B. BB. ccccccocccs 934 5,000,600 
» Ist & refunding g. 4°s.. .1949 7,600,000 
Minnenpe hah aden Ist o bg 1936 t 3,208,000 
Minn., Ss. s. MM. & Atlan. st a, 4’s. 596 t 8.280.000 
. 9 ; of int. gtd. —" 
Minn., Ss. > "& lst c. £. 4’s. 1838 | } 6.710.000 
»  gtamped pay. of int. gtd. {|f “'*" 
Missouri, K. & T. Ist a g. 4’s.1990 | 39,718,000 
2d mtge . «> oo ee 1990 20,000,000 
»  Istext gold i xeiee 1944 1,498,000 
{ Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. g. 7’s..1906 510,000 
Dallas & Waco Ist .@.5’s....1940 1,340,000 
| Mo. K.&T. of Tex ist gtd.g.5's.1942 | 3,285,000 
Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd. gis 1,689,000 
Kan. City & Pagific Ist g. 4’s 2,500,000 
| Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s......... 187,000 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 4,000,000 
Missouri, Pacific lst con. 7 f- 6’s.. .1920 14,904,000 
’ mortga gage 7 S.......1906 3,828,000 
~~~ elem | BT 
;  epceegal CdD TY sano 
Leroy & Cane Val. A. L. 1st 5’s.1926 520,000 
4 Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 7,000,000 
» 2dextended g. 5’s.....1 2,573,000 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&l.gr. 581931 35,716,000 
” stamped gtd gol *« 1981 6,945,000 
veri A Cal’ eae 
Mob. & — a pee lien, g. 5’s...1945 pote 
° inc LO 700,000 
Mob. "Jacksonian. City 1stg.5’s.1946 1,000,000 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 7,000,000 
* Ist extension 6’s...... 1927 974,000 
" es eer 1938 9,472,000 
ont namie. Ist g. wee 1947 4,000,000 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1981 4,000,000 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 6,300,000 
e Ist cons. g. 5'S......ccc0- 1 7,412,000 
* Ist g.6’s Jasper B Branch.1923 371,000 
*  I1st6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 750,000 
an! Ee Bee Bs ccccsenece 1917 300,000 
N. 0. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 1,320,000 
m. ¥. Cent. & Hud. R. 1st c. 7’s. .1908 
{ ist stone! Seeded 1908 {+ 18,445,000 
* g. mortgage 3i¥s...... 
— me. S98 1004 ptm 
" ebenture ‘s 
* debenture 5's" reg.. 4,648,000 
' noe. oe. Bre, 1880-1904 649,000 
, ebenture g. 4’s 
" as cin 5,379,000 
* = whens ext. g. 4’s.. .1905 3.677.000 
" i bicthdeusedseséaten tain, 
L 
a Sheret re 00. Fit benarienwiad 1998 t 90,578,000 
Michigan C Central col. g.3.K 3. .1998 
Beech Creek Ist. a cb — 
reek Ist. gtd. 4’s........ 
” Pc ccccenken ectnes t 5,000,000 
* 2d gtd. g. 5’s.. 1936 . 
" PE astebnendnee nee 
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Last SALE. APRIL SALES. 

*| Price. Date. High. Low.) Total. 
147% Feb. 15,’01 nied 2 tices 
122 bm 19 a me, Pere ien 

| 124% Nov. 14,19” ° eccccces 
| ee BE ceée | «cece*] cocsvcce 
| 11846 Feb. 27,01 or ee, Ree ee 
104% Apr. 26. 01 | 104% 103 219,000 
Bee REE cece = cdee | cccocees 
iota aeccetatas 10844 a" 5 Ob 
‘$084 June = ah: ei aeons 
Apr. 3,°01; 98 98 1,000 
Apr. 30,01 | 99% 98 923,000 
8964 Ar aorOL | BBho 8034 | 1,500°000 
105% ‘Abr.29 29,°01' 106 103 329, 
1003 Nov. 22°99 eee e*eeeoe |, @@888086 ee 
100 a os 106 10416 * 150.000 
pr. le 04146 CPU 
10596 A Apr. 24,’0] | 1057g 103 103,000 
Apr. 10,’01 | 90 89 15,000 
peices 1091 107 | 16,000 
125% Apr. 30,01 | 125 128%] 144,000 
116% Apr. 15, 701;117 116% 52,000 
06% Apr. 30, 01 | 10644 10544 343,500 
ig Gig Apr. 36,01 | 167°" 10544 | ** 88,000 
ee Oe’ | Bpecegieees boaneane: 
107% Dec. 20,19" sean eat a etemeited 
115 Mar. 6.01 Sa Se ae 
115% Apr. 30,°01 | 117 9115 245,000 
11434 Apr. 3. 01 | 11434 11434 8,000 
05% Apr. 30,01 9534 9416 | 807,000 
109 Aug. a in) gededaeed eweeanes 
131% Apr. 29,01 | 132° 131% | 29,000 
126 Mar. 20.01 eng Brae Em 
96 Apr. 22 01 | 96 95 73,000 
116% Apr. 23.01 at. 11544 40,000 
101% fae. 24,19’ | 101% 101% 1,000 
128% Apr. 30,’01 | 12 128% 8,000 
11334 Apr. 29°01 11334 11344 8,000 
a nT cose acne f eeedeoss 
108 Mar. PE” sees. ekinee deed cints 
Bee BETTE $ccce coco | ceccoce< 
108% Aug.13, ie gia TE et 
107% Apr. * 01 | 107% 107% 2,000 
107% Apr. 8,’01 | 10744 107% 20,000 
110 Apr. 26,01 110% 110 10,000 
 F- i  ». rer Base 
105 Apr. 380,’01 | 105 104% 17,000 
105 Apr.30,°01'105 105 5,000 
are ADE aaa oitte tee | °° aes 
pr \ 0344 103% 5 
oo 16.701 ee ey 
0334 pr. , 0334 0334 i 
1065g Sept.26,°99| .... .... | .....0e, e 
Apr. 30,°01| 97% 9534| 381,000 
96 Apr. 23,01) 964% 95 77,000 
9444 Mar. 30,01 | 963g 94 118,000 
97 Jan. 11,’01 ane ahead aida 
i | ES te ee 
106 June 17, (ia Bo ee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





bz, 





Carthage& Adiron. lstgtd g. 4’s1981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, t 
1st s. f. int. 940 

” sm 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 
mouawe = Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s, pos 

Di Mi ckandcheteieanall 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. Ist 4’s.1956 

. reg. certifica 
N.Y.&Putnam|Istcon. etdg.4"s .4’s.1993 
Nor. & Montreal Ist g. g 
West —— 1st guaranteed 4 g. 2361 


a 

Lake Senne a 3, See 903 
" con. 2d registered... .1903 

" g 8 ENA PIES IPR ST 1997 


registe 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo 1st tas 1906 
Kal., A. &G. R. Ist gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. ist 5’s.. ..1984 
Pitt McK’ port & Y. Ist gtd 6's. . 1982 
2d gtd 6’s 1934 


+ McKept & Bell. Vv. “hes 6’s.. 1918 
Michigan Cent. Ist con. 7’s.....1902 
” Ist err vol 
SC QD Beecvecvesessssesessece 
, Gr thescccccovcesds 1931 
, Te 1931 
P A eee 1940 
” mtge. 4°S TOG... ...scccceees 
Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. 


N. Y. & Harlem Ist mo Tse. “1900 
r 7’s registered . 1900 

. Y. & Northern Ist g. 5's... 1927 

. W. & Og. con. Ist — 5's... .1922 

coup. g nd currency.......... 

sowsee 5 & agg 2d ney AF 5’s.1915 


R. W. & O. Ter. R.1st g pag d 5’s.1918 
| Utica & Black River g. 4’s..1922 


N.Y., Chic. &St. aaa Ist g. 4’s.. .1987 


re 
N. Y.. N. Haven & H. Ist reg. oo 


Housatonic R. con. g. 5's 


* con. deb. ee. - $1,000 
*  gsmall certifs... .-+--$100 


937 
New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 


N. Y. & ey A ae Ist 7’s.. 


- 1905 
905 


N.Y. Ont. &W’n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 
stered 


re 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s.. 


.000 only. 
.1941 


Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6's. 1931 


*  imp’mentand ext. 6’s. ..1934 
* New River Ist6’s...... . 1982 


Norfolk & West. Ry lst con. g. 48.1996 


& 





. regis 


, C.C. & T. lst gz. t. g g 5’sl922 
r) Sci’o Val & N.E. 1st g.4’s,1989 


N.P. Ry prior Inry.&ld.gt.g. ma. .1997 
nome py 


tered 
St. Paul "k eN. Sette gen g. §’s.1923 
St. Paul & Dututh Ist 5’s....... 1961 


. lst Ag g£. apap 1968 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 


Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6's..1933 
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APRIL SALES. 














SoanwdooreSsat 





oycoo SSP CC ORR Pea R aes eauuearoe 





LAST SALE. 
. |High. Low. 
9 July 28,98 .. sees 
107g July 619°| .... .... 
102° "Feb. °3,°97| .... 6... 
103°" May 22,°96| .... .... 
iidig Apr. 35,501 | 11544 1185 
lis” ab Apr. 30, 01;115 Ul 
11034 Mar. 9,°01| .... cee. 
11034 Mar. 8°01; .... .... 
110 Apr.29,°01; 110 110 
110% Mar. 17.19” nee: . meal 
117. Feb. 13,701 
130° Dec. 17,19 | .... .... 
1463g Apr. 12,’01 | 14634 14636 
10614 Apr. 18,01 | 10614 10614 
1034 Mar.1L701| ... 
118% Apr. 19°01 | 11836 11816 
13034 Apr. 12,’01 | 13034 _ 
127% Nov. 8,19 jos 
110 Mar. 8,°0 gente 
106% Nov. 26, 19” eae! 
10234 Mar.13,19”| .... . 
10234 Apr. Gee 
a aM | cess cece 
12534 ‘A pr.30.°01 127% 12534 
or smibietes «deeb 
110 Oct. 15,19° 
107% Apr. 29,01 | 107% 106 
107 Apr. 8. 01 | 10 107 
1981, AG oo 23. “01 19814 196 
pr. 23,’ 
195 Feb. 21°01 bs sone 
136 Mar. 12; Ol] . ’ 
115% Oct. 15, 94; «. . 
Se SS {ree 
110 Apr.12,°01;110 110 
104% Apr. 29.’01 | 10534 10416 
10144 Nov.30,°98 | 1... sees 
112 Mar, 28,01 Ce 
13434 Apr. 4,°01;1386 13434 
133% Apr. 23,01 St 13314 
1313g Apr. 20 01 13134 131 
1013g Apr. 30,°01 | 102 100% 
9736 July 18,°99 ches Wai 
107  “Nov.26.19°| <... ...: 
103% Apr. 4,’01 | 108% 108% 
105% Apr. 30,901 | 106 10434 
105 Apr.19.01| 105 105 — 
7334 Apr. 30, 01 | %% 7% 
703g Dec. 10.19” se meat 
18144 Feb. 18,01 celea tian 
192 July 2B,"0B | .... cece 
iis 16°01 112% 111% 
pr. 10, 
102 Feb. 16,°01; .... 16 
8834 May 31.19” oeee 
115% Apr. 18,01 | 116% 115% 























Total. 


eeeeeevee 
@eeeneeeeee 












BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
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Notrt.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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NAME. a Amount. 
Ogd. & L. Ch. Ry. ist gtd. g. 4’s. .1948 4,400,C00 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 2,000,000 
“ gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1937 2,428, 
Omaha & St. Lo. 1st g4’s...... .»+ 1901 2,376,000 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 4,446,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 1,636,000 
»  §.f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 1,346,000 
free ea e's. ist t 1921 
enn. Co.’s _ eee 
; pense ponte 1921 | { 19,467,000 
= .3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 5,000,000 
gtd. .3% col. tr.cts.serB 1941 | 10,000,000 
Chie. St. Ln RS & P. ist c. 5’s. .1982 1,506,000 
Clev. .&P. en.gtd. 1.g.436's Ser. A“i943 8,000,000 
gen pinpenegeeseens 1942 2,000,000 
» Series G ate éoenee «+1948 3,009,000 
Series D 30s.......... 1950 828,000 
E. “Pitts, a. vata. = 314s Ber. B..1940 2,250,000 
4 C..1940 1,508,000 
Newp. & Cin. Bee Co. gtd g. 4°s,.1945 1,400,000, 
( Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. g 444’s.. | ) 
CG PPE nbcéwvesocsdca 10,000,000 
» Series B gtd.......... 1942 | | 8,786,000 
« Series C gtd.......... 1942 1,379,000 
» Series D gtd. 4’s...... 1945 4,983,000 
Series E gtd. g.3s...1949 | } 5,859,000 
Pitts, Ft. Wayne & C. ist 7’s..1912| . 2,917,000 
Me P ibacunecoesees oe 1912 2,546,000 
| © Few iisssceveoseccs ooe el Vl2 2,000,000 
Penn. RR. Co. Ist Rl Est. g 4’s...1923 1,675,000 
con, sterling gold 6 per cent...1905 | 22,762,000 
con, poe dy gm 6's - amemen ‘i 4,718,000 
con. gO Sr GUE ocecncscesce 
" registered eeeeeeeeee eeeeeee 4,998,000 
con. gold 4 per cent............ 1943 3,000,000 
Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 5,389,000 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 444’s..... 1935 1,250,000 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo istgtd .4’8,1936 1,300,000 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%’s 1941 4,455,000 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istz.4’s.1936 500,000 
|U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 5,646,000 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 1,495,000 
| |, er 1921 1,499,000 
Pere Marquette. 
Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .192U 3,999,000 
» Ist con. gold 5’s, 1939 2,850,000 
| * Port Hurond Ist g 578.1989 3,325,000 
Sag’w Tuse. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s.1931 1,000,000 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s..........1982 3,500,000 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922 2,400, 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist ern 1922 478,000 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 000, 
Pittsburg, Pains. & Ft. Ist g. 5’s, 1916 1,000,000 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, 1940 3,000,000 
e Ist coms. B's.......ccccece 1943 408, 
Pittsburg & West’n Ist pas 4’s, 1917 ,589, 
. M, ctfa., .... 8,111,000 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. Ist ane. BS 1927 562, 


Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s.. ees 
T@Pistered......ccccccee . 


Rio a West’n Ist g. 4’s..... a 
" ge & col.tr.g.4’s ser.A.194 
” Utah Cen. Ist gtd. g. Ps 1917 


10 
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Pra ae 
Pee we 
OOCm aa 


Let Oct. 22,19” 


eeeeeeeoeveeeeeeee 


110 Aug.28,19° 


11294 Mar. 7,19° 


117. May 1,19’ 


13344 Jan. 26,’01 
101 Oct. 31,19° 


Hg eh 
pr. 
112% Apr. 9,°01 


137 Nov.17.’93 


107% Oct. 26,°93 
121 Nov. 28, 96 
112 ~Mar., 25, 93 


90 June24,’99 


1138 Mar. 8,’01 


8734 Jan. 12,19” 


100% Apr. 4,’01 
100% Apr. 30.01 
121 Mar: 8,°01 


Apr. 30,’01 
7 ane. 16,19” 


101% Apr. 30, oy 


887 Sept. 27,19” 





Last SALE. APRIL SALES. 

* | Price. Date. |High Low.) Total. 
112 Feb. 27,°01 ees 
9 Dec. 12. eh een mead | éeasaees 
TO Ape. 41 ccce cece | cccccces 
109% Apr. 30,°01 | 110 108 44,000 
103. ~Apr. 2,°01|1038 108 2,000 
Eee; Wes EP. cone, cace | cccccese 
1143g Apr. 23,°01 | 115 114% ,000 
113. Apr. 8,01 113 eel 5,000 
114% Feb. 15,’99 pene snes A peteseds 
i834 Apr. 15,701 12244 122% | 1,000 

Er TAL «gece . coos | écccoce 


15 °° 115 10,000 
9934 "41,000 
13614 19888 1.500 
13614 135 2°000 
130 12834 6,000 
ie siaig| “bad 
112% 11236 3. 


100% 1 2,000 
100% 10084 34,000 





10134 101 157, 
98344 


9314 25,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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NAME. Principal 
Due. 


LAST SALE. 


APRIL SALES. 





Int’st 
Paid 


"| Price. Date. 


High. Low. 











Rio Grande June’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s. .1940 

. eee 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. lst g. 2.342....... 1947 


St. L. rome eK Ry. Ist g. 5’s.1996 
2d g.6 1908 





. 2d g. 6’ S, “Clags Meckeat 

e 2d & 6’s, Class C...... 1906 
, 4g. SPREE 1931 
" gen, = | a eeeenedl 1981 
” st Trust g.5’s........ 1987 
* Ist g.6’s P.C.& O..... 1919 


St. Louls & Can F. R. R. g. 4’s..1996 
Central div. ade. .1929 

” * W. div.Ist g. 4’s.....1930 
S. W. div. g. “+ sid decal 1947 





g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs.. 
Gray's Point,Term. l|stgtd.g. 5°s.1947 


St. rom, Minn. . ~~ a 2d 6’s..1909 
Ist con. 6’S.......... ‘wees 

Ist my "6's, registered. . 

Ist c. 6’s, red’d to g.44’s 

Ist cons. 6’s register’d. . 

Dakota ext’n g. 6’s. 1910 

M os ext’n Ist g. 4°s,.1937 


red 
Eastern R’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s. .1908 


St. Louis 6. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
2d "1989 











; . nants ocad beak net 
" Minn, N. div. Istg.4’s..1940 
”  ceecteckessnanne 


Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s....1822 
Montana Cent, Ist 6’s int. gtd. "11937 
t 9 





eeeveeeeveeeeeeeee 


San Fe Pres.& eat g.5’s, 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 
Sav. ee ae Ist c. g. 6’s...1934 

1st 1934 


# Ms on ind nha é canal 
co & a APF a Ist g. 4’s.1934 
{ Alabama Midland Ist gtd. e ~ 1928 
| Brunsw. & West.l1st gtd. g .1938 
LSil.S.0¢c.& G.R.R.& ig. etd. g. x 1918 


Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s..... . 1926 
Carolina Central Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 


Southern Pacific Co. 
j » 2-5 year col. trust g. 44%’s.1905 
» g. 4’s Central Pac. coll, .1949 


" registered...... 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g. 4’s. .1949 
" ETRE AI pe 


. mtge. _ - g. 74'S... .1929 
Gal. Harrisb’'gh && re Ist wz 6’s..1910 
, 2d g (SOS 1905 
Mex. & P. div 1st ¢5’s.1931 

Houst, E. ~ tek Tex, Ist g. 5’s.. 1933 
ls 3 ae 1933 

Houst. &T. ‘co 1st g 5’s int. ata. .1937 
" con. g 9 sint — . 1912 

. gen. g4’sint, gtd......1921 
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105 Feb. 27,01 


1 
10214 _— “17,19 
118 


109 Apr. 29, 01 
100 J unel9, 19° 


128 Apr. 4,19’ 
13634 Mar. 12,01 

1 Apr. 24,°97 
121 Apr. 22,’01 


104 Jan. 11,’01 
112. June 9,19" 
126% Jan. 13,19” 
112. Mar.17,’99 


106 


105 Sept. 4,°86 
109% Apr. 30,’01 


100% Apr. 30,’01 







83 Apr. 25, O01 
9334 Mar. 22; 01 

















y 23,92 
101% Ane. 23,701 
98 Apr. 29, 01 


9934 Apr. 30,’01 
8034 Apr. 30,01 


eeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
eeeeee etree eeeeee 


pr. 


9434 Feb. 15.°01 
14 Feb. 25°01 
87 Jan. 12,°01 


eeeeeeneeeeeeeeee 


94 Apr. 30,’01 





% June 1,19” 
8814 Apr. 30,01 


lll Apr. 24,°01 
107%4 Feb. 26,’01 
105% Apr. 30, 01 
106% Feb. 26, 01 
104% July 13.19” 
11134 Apr. 30,01 
11114 Apr. 30:19" 





94 Apr. 9,’01 





— 


84 


95% 94% 


11334 
113% 113% 
133 182 
118 


1% 
100 


99 


100 

8136 
141% 
116% 
116% 1161 
10634 
07% 


101 
9456 


101% 
8914 
11234 
ag 
112° 


111% 
94 


- § 


82% 


ry 
117% 
994 
99% 
97 


984 
"94 


116% 


10634 
107% 


1°0% 
915¢ 


10034 





lll 





" 111% 
% 
94 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 




















Morgan's La .d Tex. Ist g 6’s....1920 
N. Y. Tex ee Mex. ‘gtd. ist <4. 108 
N rl n Ry ‘of Py *- Ist gtd. g. 6’s.1907 


Te ecescccvecsescosese 

( reg. & Cal. ‘Ist etd. © 5°... ccc 1927 

/ San Ant. RAvenPentaataa 4’s.1943 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s...... 1905 

y Sabine div. Ist g 6’s...1912 

“ GE icin dnesceeans 1943 


South’n Pac.of Ariz.1st 6’s 1909-1910 
” of om. Ist g 6’s ser. A.1905 





" » ser. B.1905 
" ” * C.&D.1 

" ” 0 E. & F.1902 
" ~- 1912 
a" Ist con. gtd. g brs. >! 


stam 
Austin & Northw° nist g Se. .1941 
So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4°s.1937 
of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 





Southern Railway Ist con. g 5’s.1994 
[ gistere 





© FORO c cvcccccccsecevccoes 
» Memph.div.lstg.4-444-5's.1996 
© Bia dubetscccctccanas 
Alabama Central, Ist 6’s....... 1918 


Atlantic & Danville 1st g. 4’°s..1948 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist gtd g 48.1949 


Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6'S..... 1916 
Kast Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g.5’s.1930 
» con. 1st De ibncsesedeu 1956 
" a one | g 4’s.......1938 
Ga, Pacific Re 1: “~* £ ee cacce 1922 
Knoxville & hio, st g 6’s..... eo 
Rich. & Danville, ‘con. g 6’s. 5 


fo* 
@® 
So 
oD 
7) 
2) 
oo 
= 
5 


Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s. 1948 








South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s. .1906 

” id tutddéccndsaedbnawn 

" — 4) Seen 1911 

” Sb hnnxésedesncnneniiding 

” Ger Wketeccesccaces 1916 

” itt niekndidgnedthaadeia dine 

. YY . See 1921 

. ths din hain eamemeubinie 

“  * _ ese 1926 

” lide dich in el ic ala 

, . SRaaerr 1931 

Virginia Midland gen. 5’s...... 1936 

" gen.5’s. gtd. stamped. a 

W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s..... 1924 

|W. Nor. C. Ist con. g 6’s........ 1914 





Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s,.1939 


Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.44’s.1943 


Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 414's.1939 
Ist con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtdg. 5’s.1930 


Tex. & Pacific, East div. <> 6° s, 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th ve 1905 


" SEE ac tccn cadens 0 
* 2d gold income, 5’s......2000 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. 1st g 5’s....1985 
, Ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 
, gen. g. eg. 6 cata 1935 


" Kanaw & M. ist g. gz. 4’s.1990 
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LAST SALE. APRIL SALES. 
Price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 
125 Feb. 26,’01 eeese eeee eeee -_ 
136 Apr. 29,°01 | 1386 136 15, 
We TENT cause: sasa.d cadeccss 
Dn se See Sens ease 1 weawnese 
PACERS  dcc0 onao | sceneeas 

85he Apr. 30, 01 $674 8154 661 000 
110 ~Apr.11,°01; 110 110 1,000 
10644 Nov. 17, "7 aE, easy 
10834 Apr. 30.°01 1093 10734 | 361,000 
111 aac. 22,01 | 1il Illv 2,000 
108% Jan. 21.01 cinciin.” cede © dadamemh 
10654 Apr 22. OL | 10654 10654 5.000 
111ie Jan, 30 tT: 00d -sesie @ eucouges 
Le Nov. 3.°99 egednnes 
Feb. 15,’01 EN Glee 
Ha Nov. S110" | saci: sung| °° Rado 

r ‘ 4 4 > 

aS koe. 30,°01 | 106 044g; 261,000 
iid “Apr, 22,°01/110° 110 | 4,000 
107 Mar. 4.01 iden week 1 éacnenes 
11634 Apr. 30,01; 118 116 339,000 
a Se once: seed | ececunes 
109 Apr. 24,’°01 | 1104 109 10,000 
ye oe) Eeneiieane Regeneee: 
9544 Apr. 25,01 | 954% 9444) 123,000 
ee 
ov Apr. 26. *01 | 120% 120 7,000 
Apr r, 23,01 121 3=—:120 39,000 
iti Apr. 29° 01; 114% 114% 8,000 
Oe a eas 
129 Apr.11,°01|129 127% 000 
123. Apr. 30, O01 | 12334 123 13,000 
1014%4 reat ee a 
109 r. 10, 701 |109 109 3,000 
83 Dee 10.19? SERS, BETTY 
108 Feb. 19,’01 el i Te ae a 
102°” ‘Oct: 13,°99| .... cae 
109 Jan. 12,°99| .... nahin 
ii5ig Mar. 14,01| .... ies 
DP TS s..0. eae h eeeasods 
91144 Sept. 14. A etiaiamioy puta 
119 Apr. 29. 01;119 #42119 4,000 





117. July 25,19" 


116 Mar.18,’99 
115% Mar. 12,’01 
115 Mar. 6,01 


104 "Feb. 15,19” 
oe aae. 20,701 

Apr. 30, "Ol 
117 Apr. 11,’01 
1154 Jan. 14, 01 
10746 Apr. 26,01 
98 Apr. 25,01 





120 =6119 
100 99 
117—s «117 


10714 108% 
98 97 





eeeneeeene 


eeeveeee? 


eeeeeeee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and toe sales 
for the month. 


NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal 
; Due. 


Amount. 





Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 

Tol., 8t.L.&Wn. prior lien x 3lh’s. 1925 
. re 
” fifty years g. 4’S........ 1925 
. registe 


Toronto, Hamilton &Buff ist g 48.1946 


Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 
Union Pacific R. R. & id gt g 4s...1947 
® re nda dcnnehveknes 

Oreg. Ry. & Nav. Ists. f. g. 6’s. .19U9 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 
; Seer Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
Oreg. — Line Ist con. g. ~~ 1946 
cum, inc. A 5’s.....1946 

Utah & | N Secthern BES F Whos cece 1908 
g. 5’s 1926 





. 


Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1939 
[ 2d mortgage gold 5’s...1939 
ponte van mtg series A...1939 


# 

- 1939 

" ist g. 75's Det.& Chi.ex..1940 

" Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1989 
St. L., Kan. C. & N. St. Chas. - 





{ * oo, ae 
Western oe Lf 1? ee [st g. 5’s.. oe 
© PCEL BH. OE Bi ccccccccscecs 

Ld _ renee ‘snéibedssl 


West Va.Cent’] & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s. 1926 
* Wheeling 7 lst g. 5’s.1928 
exten. and imp. g. 5’s...1930 

Wheel. &L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4’s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen, R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brookiye Rapid Transit g- 5’s...1945 
Atl. av.Bkn .imp. g.5’s,1934 

» City R.R. Iste. Be i916. 1941 
» Qu. _ & Sur. con, “04 

, Union Elev. Ist. gz. oe io 
Kings Co, Elev. iy 


Denver Con. way Co. iti 3. 1933 
{ Denver T’way Co. con *s....1910 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. eek 
Grand Rapids Ry [st g. 5's. 1916 
Louisville} Railw’y Co. ist c. £. 5s, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 
Metro. St. ith av -Y.g. col, tr.g. 5’s.1997 
— = ist con. g. 5’s, 1943 


gis 

, Lex ave ‘& Pav Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 
” te ndin tecandineaks 
— a R, -o = c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 





Minn. St. Rey (M. L. & & M.) ist 


gtd. gol 
Third avons R’y N Y. Ist g 5’s. 1987 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s.1945 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s, 1928 
* 40 years con. g. 5’s...... 1936 


t 9,000,000 
+ 6,500,000 


= SeS So 
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~" 
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= E 2 
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LAST SALE. 


APRIL SALES, 








Total. 














9314 Apr. 30,’01 
91446 Apr. 8, 01 


Apr. 25,01 
117% Apr. 30,’01 
106 Jan. 21, 01 
119 Mar. 1. 01 
118. Mar. 7, 01 


oe Apr. 30,01 
110 ~Apr. 25.” Ol 
100% Apr. 16, *01 
644% Apr. 30, *01 
lll © Mar. 18.01 
98 Apr. 26,01 


112 Feb. 25,’01 


99 Apr. 16,’U1 
49 Mar. 21,°01 


115 Apr. 24,’01 
116 Mar. 29,’91 


9114 Apr. 30 701 


107 =Apr. 24,°01 
110 Jan. 20,'99 
115 17, 01 


105 r. 25,°01 
101% aoe: 30, 01 
94 Apr. 30, *01 
10586 A pr. 17,°95 
97% Junel3,19’ 


120 Apr.24,’01 
121 Apr. 26,°01 
119% Dec. 3,19” 
123% ape. 4°01 


e*eeeeeereeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeoeveeeeeeeneee 
eeereeeeeeeeeeeere 


106 Oct. 27,’99 


110 Apr. 9,’01 
111% Jan. 24, 01 
112 Nov 28, 99 
124 ae, 30. 01 
109% Dec. 14.’99 


99 Dec. 28, 97 


121% Apr. 25,01 
44 Ap 100 











e@eeeeeee 


eeeveeveee 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeeveee 
eeeeeevee 
eeeeeevee 
eeeeeevee 
eeeeeete 


15,000 


















BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last wale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


BOND SALES, 


for the month. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
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NAME, Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 








Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 48.1948 


B’klynFerryCo.ofN. Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 
B’klynW. &W. Co. Ist g.tr.cts.5’s.1945 


Chic. Junc, & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 
Det. Mack.&Mar. 1d. gt. 34S A..1911 


Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g. 5’s.1926 
Hend’n Bdg Co. Ist 8’k. f’d g. hex 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 


[ron Steamboat Co. 6’S........... 1901 


Madison oq. Gamen Ist g. 5’s....1919 
Manh, Beh H. & L. lim, gen. g. "48.1940 


Newport ag Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock 58’s,.........0+. 1890-1990 
N. Y. Paynes Land Ist g 6’s...1910 


St. Louis Term]. Station Cupples. 

& Property Co. Ist g 444’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s..1923 
es © Valley W. Wks. Ist 6's... .1906 

, Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate lst g col tr. bonds, 


Series DPM ccsaveentensac 901-1916 
Tb pnecsudéonaedes 1907-1917 

.  Wiinccocasccces ..-- 1908-1918 

< i G 4’s eeeeeoeaeeeeeeae ee .19038-1918 
© Biiiisacococsvccesée 1903-1918 

@  iiccnscccasuaciad 1904-1919 

9 J 4’s eeeeeeeeeeesese 1904-1919 

| Small Gente, pedewsevnsesdoadawaveds 





Vermont Marble, 1st s. fund 5’s. .1910 


BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 


Am. BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s. 1919 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 44%’s....1915 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s....1915 


Am.Thread Gx ton call. Seeat ‘4°3.1919 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 
Gramercy Sugar Co., Ist g. 6’s. ...1923 
[ panels —— Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 
. conv. deb, 5’s...... 1910 
Internat’l PaperOo. lst con.g 6’s. 1918 
Knick’r’ ker IceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1928 


Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5s, .1925 


Standard nape & Twine oy &- + Aa 1946 


in 8.1946 
U. S, Env. Co. Ist sk. fd. rj io. .1918 


U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 





BONDS OF COAL AND IRON 
COMPANIES. 

Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. g. 6's. .1900 

Colo. CO & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s, 1909 
SN Diviccsedeeedeccenee 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen, g.6’s.......... 

Col, Fuel & Lron Co. gen. sf g 5's. “1943 

Grand Riy. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6’s,1919 


a: 
ee 





12,000,000 


6,500,000 
17,084,000 


10,000,000 
3,021,000 
1,090,000 
1,681,000 
1,440,000 

500,000 


1,250,000 
1,300,000 


2,000,000 
443,000 
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Apr. 20,01 
Nov. 2,19’ 
10614 Feb. 14,°01 
1038 Apr. 25, OL 





10336 


103 


Int’st Last SALE. APRIL SALES. 
Paid.) price, Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
M&s/|106 Apr. 29,01; 106 104% 79,500 
F&A} 894% Apr.25,°01| 91 89 146,000 
F&A| 77% Abr. 30 01; 77% 7 85,000 
J& J\11l Mar. 7,01; . nied 
A&O/|} 32 Apr.30,°01| 35 3144 | 340,000 
J & J| 1074{BJune 3,92)... ween | coeeeee ‘ 
M &8/118 NoOv.14, 99 | 2... seen | ceceeees 
M&N/102 Jan. 19,94 sesecede 
J &J| 75% Dec. 4°05) .... cove | coves oeie 
M&N/102 July 8°97 | 2... cece | cocceees 
M&N| 55 AuUg.27,"95 | .oee coon | eevee eos 
J&IJ| 94 May 21,°04 | 1... cose | cvccceee 
F&A| 90 Oct. 3,'99 ose eeee 
TO Di ceccccccecescece nen cene. 1 eeenene ° 
J &IT\1IOL Feb. 19,907 | 1... cece | cvccees ‘ 
M & 8| 1134 Dec. 18, aera aag, Srokemrwina 
J & J eeeeeee e@eeeeeevees eee e000 |, 8888080 ees 
PEE nnnmecees sbeeees can. Shak 1 beeenees 
M & Ss eeeeeeeeveeeeeeeee eee eee08 ;} @®#@#@#e@ee086 
F & A|100 Mar. 15,19” sos nes | Consanés 
rane bah. tend. k snedenes 
7 7) eee owns neonéand 
| ae 6a. eta 4 peanons ‘ 
J&D eeccccccecoce © ecco | cocccecce 
8} 82 Apr.25,’01| 82 19 316,000 
eaeaee 101% Mar.28"01 bien: nes honed 
M&S8S| 95% Apr. 30,01 | 964% 95 135,000 
M&S8/| 81 Apr. 22,01; 81 784 20,000 
DOSE acconcccsceeesese ie - dae 4 weUbened 
J3&I)/105 Jan. 10,19 | 2... cece | ccccvees 
A&O| 99% Apr. 30,’ 01; 160 90 484,000 
JT&IT| WD Jan. 17,99) .... weve | coccese: 
A&0oO/|100 Apr. 1, "01/100 100 5,000 
F & A| 108% Apr. 22° 701/109 108%} 127,000 
A&O| 9% <Aug.25,19" aesegees 
J & J| 109% Apr. 26,’01 | 1 109 ,000 
J & JI} 98% Apr. 25,01 Hs 93 21,000 
F&A! 59 <Apr.22,°01| 61 59 51,000 
en 8 Apr. 25,01) 10 8 489,000 
BB cctocccencoansiss Sr 
M&N/114 Apr.24,01;116 114 3,000 


103 


100° 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. ‘ 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 


MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 


























































































NAME. Principal iii. Int't LAST SALE. APRIL Salas. 
Due. PUW.| Price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 
Jefferson ee aa Coal & Ooms 1.777.000 |g & D 105% Oct. 10,°98 | 
i css these tntach cuneate 777, oe ies” Souk t abwdeeve 
24g 44 TAI 1,000,000 | 3 & D i 
Pleasant Valicy Coal Ist g. s.f.5s,1928 1,213,000 |\s & J 108 Dn. kiee ‘ened | #teseces 
_— — oe a neg a ir eae . . at pel eucceiecasesd aden week. 8 Ketevves 
un. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’ J a ea perme eae 
Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g aS. meas ye A&O ae 2 Apr. 5. = CT i - a5.008 
} Cab, "Coat Oo tet, Mig Oe. “1909 1,000,000 7 & 3| 105 Feb. i I ST 
D 1. C & I Co. gtd. g 6’s...1910 2,771,000 |F & A/101 Apr.29,01;102 100% 3,000 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. Ist g 5's. 1919 846,000 |\5 & J| BZ Jam. 15,19? | ..ee coon | coccceee 
Gas & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. 
pttente Gos béahts Oo, iat 6. age ye J&D ‘ii es. i tas h ottte . sone | gereees ; 
st. Un.Gastst ctfss g@.5’s.. s000, J&dI 4 Fe coke wate A bbeee ade 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s.1945 14,210,000 |\m&N/119 Apr. 29, 701 | 119% 118 36,000 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1932 1,215,000 | 3 & J} 10446 Jam. 28,°98 | 0... cene | ceedenes 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s....... 1923 5,608,000 |s & 3 | 1023g Apr.29,°01; 103 10144) 136,000 
Detroit Gas Co. lst con.g.5’s..... 1918 381,000 |r & a\102 Apr. 8,°99| 102 102 10,000 
Equitable Gas Light a v0 - =. 
Ist son, g. 5’s... . 1982 3,500,000 |m & 8/104 Feb. 14,°01 | 2... wooo | cecccese 
Gas. & Elec.of perges Co, c.g.5s.1949 1,146,000 |\3 & p| 102 Apr. 24,’01 | 192% 101 52,000 
General Electric Co. deb. g.5’s. ..1922 | 953,000 | 3 & p| 185% Apr. 9, 701 | 185% 181 8,000 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. ike 5°s.1915 | 1,225,000 | F & A | 10734 Dec. 17.19" casa etek E wkbewens 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 TAMU! cocccecscatcecece | eoee s00e | socecess 
Kings Co. aint Bago 5’s. ‘o aan aan DEM! sccuadegaeececded | e608 S960. 1 execeses 
” urchase money 6's. .000, DUGES kieibecvnekeediine R U606 eke E Bebees< 
‘ Edison E11). Bkin Ist con.g.4’s.1939 | | 4,275,000 |3 & J| 96% Dec. 4,199} 2... coon | coceeeee 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g. 5’s.1919 109 Apr.17,°01; 110 108 24,000 
» small bonds....... Sgn 10,000,000 | @ F | “ongNov. 195 |... cess | eececee. 
WY -GaskL H&P olstcol tr g5's.1948 | | 11,500,000 | & D/ 11534 Apr. 26,"01 | 11514 114%| 74,000 
» urchase mny col tr g4’s.1949 | 20,389, F& A| 97% Apr.30,'01 | 97% 96%) 243,00 
Edison El. Lllu. Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 4,312,000 |M & 8 LW Apr. 19,’01 | 107% 1065g; —11,000 
OBR cnc dccctce 1 2,156,000 's & J og Abr 23,01 | 12134 12146; = 10,000 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con .£.5’s..1949 SE EOE Bl cevccccctcesseces sane .abie L.ehttecne 
peowe Gage On, &. Ist g. g 6's. eo 2,100,000 M&N 107 July 13,19" keel dab Et Medaka 
pee eesensece 2,000, J&D ar. 29,” cece ‘cece | coccccee 
” ist ¢ con, ees ae 1943 4,900,000 |A & 0/125 Mar. 11,OL | 2... cece | cecneees 
" aes al ieeaaieg t 2.500.000 |M &8| 106 Dec. 16,98 |... cece | eee eee 
4 ° reruding registere yan 8 ee rw a ree 
eg aon gs gy gtd g. a good wet Jad i Ape. rt a /109 108% 3,000 
on. Gas CO c, ist gtd.g.9's. 4,346, J&D errs Pee 
Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. tstgtd.g.6’s,1905 2,000,000 |x & 3| 104% Apr. 16,01 | 104% 104% 3,000 
| Mutual FueldasCo. te. He .£. 5.518. 1947 5,000,000 |m& N| 105 Mar.20,°01) 2... cc. | ceeeeeee 
i Te eee Eo Boa sptsaneesenne tek”. bun S- dadadead 
Trenton Gas & Electric ist g.5's.1949 | "” 1,500,000 |s's|i09 “Reb. 8.0L) LL | IIIS 
U tica Elec. L. & P. Ist s. f’d g.5’s.1950 BE reer saa aude 1 Weeeneee 
Western Gas Co. col. tr.g. 5’s....1983 3,805,500 |M & N| 107% Jan. 16,°01 |... wees | cee e eens 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BONDS. 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’s.2397. & 3) 102 Jam. 11,01 | 2... ween | ceceeeee 
registered......... Rho { 11,887,500 fcsiaon ae) 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Erie oy & Tel, - tr. ge td 5's. 1926 3,905,000 3 & 5/109 Oct. 7, 09 (ase énén | edcecset 
9 Mn ccccécceses « PERS —" M&N ’ EPS: 5 SOT E PFET 
N. Y. & N.. Tel gen. g 5’s.......1920| 1,261,000 |m&N/| 112 Nov.27,’ | ee ee 
n col, rhyming 1g. UZ, Jad pr. ae 
Reicha hte ites A EET MR as 
} mutual t Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,957,000 M&N/114 Apr. 30, 01 | saul 114 2, 
Northwestern Telegraph 7's. . .1904 1,250,000 FT| ceeeeeeeeeeverens | ssee: | maovceen 




















BOND SALES. 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
































NAME Principal pen Int'st YEAR ~ APRIL SALES. 
a a: | High. Low.|High. Low.| Total. 
U0 nited States con. 2’s registered.. a | QJ | 106% 105% 106% 106 9,000 
con, 2’s COUPON.,.....eeee8. | 445, 940,750 Qd 106% 105% 106% 10644 51,700 
" con. 2’s reg. small bonds.. aii | QJ jeae Gone 2 Mbeewe 
" oom “ tered. small 1930 QJ 10534 105%4 ooen;, e0ee | aeenen 
" s registered..........,. Q F u9te | ae. ae 
# A cou 'b n.. ‘a eeeeseeees . a 99.912 940 QF 112 110 | 112 1114 88,500 
» 8's small bonds re 908- a QF Ta ares ae 
" 3’s a soupen ~~ l\| QF 18 = i3% Tey sae 
” 4’°s remistered......cccccees JAI&KO | 4 ’ 
1 43 coupon........ mera 1907 ¢ | 270,859,350} 13 4380) 115 11384 | 114 114 | 20,000 
a Sa 162,315,400}! 9p i nt 13954 13814 | 32,600 
" De PEO ss cc ccwtccves QF il FE Ti eer 
¢. , BI: cit onneacnces 04 ¢ 22,938,400 } QE | 113% 110% | 11214 11114 | 34,000 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... mo F&A) 125 125 125 «125 ,000 
" Se iccecucduateséonaus 14,224,100 | F&A ‘ sa6h- 2 ‘aiawes 
a POIOONOE, ccccccccccoccs peewee F&A ‘ ‘ | snees aeteus 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
wee Se eT ee ee 1908 Cie COO écck scco td cece: Geen) <decous 
J. S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of |} 
890 NE ic cccccsccescseséces EL eocscceces | QJ % 96 9 8 96 15,000 
Regular delivery in denominations of 
cntiikunenvodsehsannnneeese } £22.558,720 wlioiden ee) abesl. sees: dbGed eeeden 
Small bonds denominations of £20...... | eoedeadees | secdes ich eabh gees) bah aauees 
Large bonds denominations of £500 and | | 














BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Adams.—John Adams, who was at one time Cashier of the Indiana State Bank, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., and later Cashier and President of its successor, the Citizens’ National Bank, died 
March 30. He was born in Lreland seventy-five years ago. 


Allen.—C. W. Allen, Cashier of the Oklahoma (Okla.) City Savings Bank, died April 6. 


Bailey.—Joseph G. Bailey, President of the Dyersville (Ioa.) German State Bank, and 
Vice-President of the Dubuque National Bank, died April 9. 


Blakeslee.- James I. Blakeslee, President of the Linderman National Bank, Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., and prominently associated in several railway enterprises, died March 31, in his 
eighty-seventh year. 


Bullard —Daniel A. Bullard, founder, and principal owner of the Schuylerville (N. Y.) 
Paper Co., and President of the National Bank of Schuyslerville, died April 8. 

Coppell.—George Coppell, senior member of the firm of Maitland, Coppell & Co., New York 
city, died April 19. Mr. Coppell was born in England sixty-four years ago, but came to this 
country at an early age. Thirty years ago he becume connected with tte firm of Maitland, 
Phelps & Co., one of the oldest houses in Wall Street. In 1886 Mr. Coppell became senior mem- 
ber, and some years later the style was changed to Maitland, Coppell & Co. Mr. Coppell was 
prominently identified with railway management and reorganization and was a director in 
numerous railway companies and other corporations. 

Downs —John Downs, President of the State Exchange Bank, Holley, N. Y., and a suc- 
cessful merchant of that place, died April 4, aged fifty-five years. 

Fosdick.—Hiram Fosdick, until recently Cashier of the Salamanca (N. Y.) National Bank, 
died March 30. 

Foster.—J. Barclay Foster, Cashier of the National Phenix Bank, Westerly, R. [., and 
also Treasurer of the Mechanics’ Savings Bank, died April 7. He was born at Westerly in 
1841, and in early life entered the bank of which his father was Cashier, and in 1863 succeeded 
him. He became Treasurer of the Mechanics’ Savings Bank in 1882. 

Hardin.—Geo. A. Hardin, President of the National Herkimer County Bank, Little Fails, 
N. Y., died April 16, aged sixty-nine years. He had represented the Herkimer-Otsego dis- 
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trict in the State Senate, and in 1894 was appointed presiding justice of a department of the 
supreme court, holding that office till his retirement from the bench in 1899. 


Heard.—Wm. A. Heard, formerly National Bank Examiner for Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, and later Receiver of the National Bank of the Commonwealth, Manchester, N. H., died 
April 15. ; 

Hipsiey.— Enoch G. Hipsley, President of the Old Town Bank, Baltimore, Md., and one 
of the city’s old and well-known merchants, died April 26, aged about eighty years. 


Lamb.—Artemus Lamb, President of the People’s Trust and Savings Bank, Clinton, Ioa., 
and President of the Lumbermen’s Bank, Shell Lake, Wis., died April 24. He was not only a 
successful banker but was identified with many other important enterprises. 


Lamb.—Orlando J. Lamb, Vice-President of the Chelsea Savings Bank, Norwich, Ct., died 
March 13, aged twenty-five years. 


Marshall.—Wm. Clark Marshall, Cashier of the Sixth National Bank, Philadelphia, died 
April 2, at the age of seventy. He first obtained a position with the Southwark National 
Bank, and was afterwards paying teller of the Corn Exchange National Bank. About thirty 
years ago he became paying teller of the Sixth National, and about five years ago was 
appointed Cashier. 


Marvin.—Hon. James M. Marvin, who represented the Saratoga district in the Thirty- 
eighth, Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Congresses, died April 26, at the age of ninety-two. He 
was President of the First National Bank, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., at the time of his death. 


McFadden.—D. M. McFadden, Cashier of the Taylor & McGowen Bank, Bloomfield, Ioa., 
died April 23. He was born in Ohio in 1847, and removed to Iowa in 1855. In 1884 he was 
elected county treasurer and held the office for eight years. 


Moffitt.—M. W. Moffitt, President of the First National Bank, Kane, Pa., died April 21, 
aged seventy years. 


Moody.—Volney D. Moody, formerly President of the First National Bank, Oakland, Cal., 
died March 27. 


Mygatt.—Hon. Andrew B. Mygatt, for twenty-three years President of the First National 
Barak, New Milford, Ct., died March 30, aged eighty years. He was born at New Milford, had 
always resided there, and was:long a leader in religious affairs, in business and in politics. In 
1861 he was appointed State Bank Commissioner, and in 1865 was appointed National Bank 
Examiner for Rhode Island and Connecticut, serving in that capacity for twenty-two years, 
resigning in 1887, after which time he gave his attention to the bank, of which he had been 
chosen President in 1878. 


Newcomer.—Benjamin F. Newcomer, President of the Safe Deposit and Trust Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., and a director of several banks, died March 29. He was largely interested in 
railway and shipping enterprises, and was one of the wealthiest men in Baltimore. 


Pease.—Robert L. Pease, an old and respected citizen of Atchison, Kans,, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Exchange National Bank of that city, died March 28. Before the building of the 
railway to the Pacific Coast he was in charge of the Overland express line, running stages 
from Atchison to California. 


Reed.—Lathrop E. Reed, formerly President of the Capital Bank, St. Paul, Minn., died 
April 5. 


Shirk.—E. H. Shirk, part owner and Cashier of the Tipton County Bank, Tipton, Ind., for 
twenty-three years, died April 12. 


Suhr.—John J. Suhr, President of the German-American Bank, Madison, Wis., died April 
ll. Mr. Suhr was born in Germany sixty-three years ago, and had lived at Madison since he 
was seven years Of age. He opened the German-American Bank in 1871. 


Walcott.—Charles H. Walcott, a well-known lawyer of Concord, Mass., and President of 
the Middlesex Institution for Savings, died recently. He was born November 13, 1848. In 
1886 he was appointed a member of the State Board of Arbitration, and in 1889 was made 
chairman, continuing to serve in that capacity until last year. 


Whitney.—George Whitney, President of the National Union Bank, Boston, for nineteen 
years, died April 29. As a member of the firm of Whitney Bros., he was for some time 
engaged in the East Indian trade, and later became President of the North National Bank, 
and afterwards President of the National Union Bank. 











